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Editorial 


The  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  now  behind  us. 
What  really  happened  there?  It  is  too  early  to  say.  Impressions  have  been 
very  varied  and  the  main  directions  for  the  future  are  not  yet  evident.  Indeed, 
the  Assembly  was  organized  in  such  a  way  that  its  work  would  not  be  complete 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  August  1976  when  programme 
guidelines  and  priorities  will  be  set.  However,  Albert  van  den  Heuvel,  in  his 
usual  perceptive  and  graphic  way,  provides  us  with  a  view  of  the  Assembly  in 
the  “Ecumenical  Diary”.  He  writes  of  Nairobi  as  “the  consolidating  Assembly, 
firm  on  keeping  and  working  out  the  programmes  of  the  previous  period, 
anxious  to  make  explicit  the  dimension  of  faith  which  inspired  them  and 
constructive  with  new  programmes  that  can  deepen  our  unity”. 

Two  previous  issues  of  this  Review  have  contributed  to  the  theme  of  the 
Assembly,  “Jesus  Christ  frees  and  unites”,  and  to  some  of  its  concerns.  In 
this  issue  a  number  of  the  addresses  to  the  Assembly  are  reproduced.  Robert 
McAfee  Brown  introduced  the  main  theme  with  the  question:  “Who  is  this 
Jesus  Christ  who  frees  and  unites?”  John  Deschner  and  Cyrille  Argenti  spoke 
in  a  session  on  “That  they  all  may  be  one...”,  a  central  concern  of  the 
Assembly.  The  addresses  on  the  other  part  of  our  Lord’s  prayer,  “ . . .  that  the 
world  may  believe”,  will  appear  in  the  International  Review  of  Mission.  Una 
Kroll,  Prakai  Nontawassee  and  Annie  Jiagge  were  among  the  many  speakers 
during  the  formidable  presentation  on  “Women  in  a  changing  world”.  Two 
major  complementary  speeches  were  by  Michael  Manley  on  “From  the  shackles 
of  domination  and  oppression”  and  by  Charles  Birch  on  “Creation,  technology 
and  human  survival:  called  to  replenish  the  earth”. 

Two  addresses  could  not  be  included  in  this  issue.*  The  Moderator, 
M.  M.  Thomas,  in  his  report  on  the  period  from  Uppsala  to  Nairobi,  surveyed 
the  insights  we  have  gained  through  his  reflections  on  “our  new  theological 
understanding  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  world”.  The  General 


*  They  are  published  in  full  in  the  official  report  of  the  Assembly,  entitled  Breaking  Bar¬ 
riers  (London:  SPCK,  1976). 
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Secretary,  reporting  on  the  same  period,  sought  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and 
task  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  context  of  the  significant  trends 
in  the  life  of  our  world  which  have  influenced  both  the  content  and  style  of 
the  work  of  the  Council.  Meeting  in  Nairobi,  it  was  appropriate  that  the 
Assembly  should  be  exposed  to  the  African  situation.  A  session  on  the  “African 
challenge”  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  play,  “Muntu”.  This  powerful 
drama  portrayed  the  devastating  effects  of  the  meeting  of  different  cultures 
and  world  views,  and  did  so  in  an  honest,  inclusive  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  play  will  be  printed  and  made  available  to  a  wider  public. 

These,  then,  formed  the  main  input  into  the  Assembly.  The  output  was  of 
equal,  indeed  greater,  importance.  The  reports  on  the  six  Sections,  with  their 
many  recommendations  to  the  churches,  on  the  Hearings  and  on  programme 
guidelines  were  produced  in  the  midst  of  heated  discussion  and  have  all  the 
freshness  and  roughness  of  such  documents.  However,  they  enable  us  to 
understand  what  the  Assembly  was  up  to,  and  to  test  the  judgment  of  van  den 
Heuvel.  The  only  Assembly  report  which  is  printed  in  this  issue  is  the  statement 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  relations  of  the  World  Council  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  response  to  the  Fourth  Official  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(also  printed  here). 

What  are  the  significant  trends  which  emerge  from  these  articles  and  from 
the  work  of  the  Assembly?  At  this  stage  it  is  only  possible  to  indicate  a  few  of 
them.  First,  this  was  without  doubt  a  Christo-centric  Assembly.  Every 
Assembly  has,  of  course,  based  its  deliberations  on  some  affirmation  of  faith: 
“Man’s  disorder  and  God’s  design”  (Amsterdam);  “Jesus  Christ  the  hope  of 
the  world”  (Evanston);  “Jesus  Christ  the  light  of  the  world”  (New  Delhi); 
“Behold  I  make  all  things  new”  (Uppsala).  But  at  no  other  Assembly  has  the 
theme  played  such  a  determining  role  in  its  deliberations.  MacAfee  Brown  set 
the  tone  by  the  way  in  which  he  presented  the  theme:  “Who  is  this  Jesus  Christ 
who  frees  and  unites?”,  using  as  his  text  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  in  Caesarea  Philippi  (Matt.  16  :  13-16).  Brown  vividly  engaged 
his  hearers  to  face  the  question  about  Jesus  Christ:  “Who  do  other  people  say 
that  I  am?  What  are  you  hearing  around  town?”  This  is  important  because 
“we  have  an  obligation  to  listen  before  we  proclaim”.  But  even  more  perti¬ 
nently  we  are  asked:  “Very  well,  who  do  you  say  that  I  am?  What  is  your 
verdict?”  We  are  forced  to  examine  ourselves.  And  Brown  proceeded  to  make 
his  own  public  self-examination.  This  spirit  of  self-examination  continued  in 
the  brief  plenary  debate,  in  the  small  work  groups,  in  the  section  on  “Confessing 
Christ  today”,  and  throughout  the  Assembly.  Indeed,  this  was  both  the  point 
of  reference  and  the  rallying  point  of  the  Assembly. 

It  is  our  commitment  to  the  Jesus  Christ  who  frees  and  unites  which  enabled 
us  to  be  free  to  listen  and  struggle  with  each  other  and  to  be  joyfully  aware  of 
our  unity  both  in  God’s  grace  and  in  our  need.  The  reason  for  what  van  den 
Heuvel  describes  as  “the  almost  total  absence  of  divisive  conflict”  lies  just  here. 
If  it  was  surprising  and  even  disappointing  to  the  purveyors  of  the  public 
media,  it  should  certainly  not  have  been  astonishing  to  Assembly  participants 
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whose  only  credential  for  being  present  was  that  they  and  their  churches 
“confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour”. 

Secondly,  because  of  this  recognition  of  the  centrality  of  our  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  Assembly  did  not  shirk  facing  the  issues  which  divide  our  world, 
our  churches  and  ourselves  as  men  and  women,  white  and  black,  rich  and 
poor.  These  issues  are  very  clearly  and  boldly  expounded  in  the  articles  which 
follow.  The  fact  that  there  was  no  strident  slinging  match  of  mutual  recrimi¬ 
nation  does  not  mean  that  the  Assembly  did  not  take  them  deeply  to  heart. 
If,  for  example,  we  take  the  burning  concern  for  the  total  development  of  the 
poor  both  within  and  between  nations,  at  Uppsala  we  were  loudly  insistent  that 
this  should  be  a  priority  of  the  churches.  We  shouted  that  something  must  be 
done  and  done  quickly.  At  Nairobi  we  were  aware  that  the  issues  lie  much 
deeper  in  the  structures  of  society  and  that  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  had 
considerably  widened.  At  Nairobi  the  participants  were  asking  their  churches 
and  themselves  to  be  more  closely  and  existentially  identified  with  the  poor 
and  oppressed  and  to  find  new  styles  of  living  to  express  more  credibly  this 
identification.  Again,  it  is  significant  that  none  of  the  prophetic  positions  of 
the  World  Council  was  repudiated,  including  the  most  contested  —  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  to  Combat  Racism. 

At  the  Assembly  there  was  a  small  group  of  guests  who  profess  other 
faiths  —  Judaism,  Islam,  Buddhism,  Hinduism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  Hindu  remarked  that  what  was  distinctive  about  the  Assembly  was  the  way 
in  which  the  participants  took  the  agonies  of  the  world  into  their  hearts.  And 
he  recognized  that  this  distinctive  note  stemmed  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  recognized,  too,  that  such  a  courageous  grappling  with  the  world’s 
agonies  would  bring  about  conflict  among  the  participants.  And  yet,  it  was 
conflict  in  faith  and  in  suffering. 

Thirdly,  the  centrality  of  Christ  in  all  that  the  Assembly  said  and  did  was 
nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  refusal  to  divide  faith  from  action, 
evangelism  from  politico-social  involvement,  evangelical  from  ecumenist.  The 
addresses  on  “ . . .  that  the  world  may  believe”  and  the  report  on  “Confessing 
Christ  today”  brought  this  out  clearly.  Christ  is  confessed  in  action,  and  our 
actions  are  expressions  of  our  faith  —  and  these  must  be  made  apparent.  It 
was  this  dialectic  of  confession  and  commitment  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  mark  of  the  Assembly.  Of  course,  the  problem  of  how  this  dialectic 
can  be  maintained  in  concrete  situations  and  on  concrete  issues  is  and  will 
always  be  a  matter  of  debate.  It  is  in  this  context  that  Berkhof’s  comments  in 
his  review  article,  “Berlin  versus  Geneva:  our  relationship  with  the  ‘Evan¬ 
gelicals’  ”,  must  be  read. 

Fourthly,  the  Assembly  was  not  afraid  to  accept  the  challenge  of  issues 
which  must  be  tackled  in  the  coming  years,  though  at  times  it  was  hesitant 
about  this.  The  role  of  women  in  church  and  society ;  the  need  to  work 
urgently  for  a  new  world  economic  order;  the  combat  against  militarism;  the 
survival  of  the  human  species  and  the  necessity  to  establish  a  just  and  sustainable 
society  ;  the  observance  of  human  rights,  including  religious  liberty  everywhere; 
the  call  for  a  spirituality  and  style  of  life  for  more  effective  witness  and  engage- 
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ment  in  the  world;  courageous  dialogue  with  people  of  living  faiths  and  ideol¬ 
ogies;  the  necessity  to  break  through  our  stubborn  confessional  barriers  into 
a  fuller  conciliar  fellowship.  In  fact,  despite  the  financial  crisis  through  which 
the  World  Council  is  passing  and  which  was  squarely  placed  before  the 
Assembly,  the  participants  went  on  to  affirm  what  the  Council  has  been  doing 
and  added  more  pressing  concerns  to  be  faced  both  by  the  churches  and  the 
Council. 

Fifthly,  this  Assembly  emphasized  more  than  any  other  the  importance  of 
the  congregation  or  local  church  in  God’s  design.  Deschner  brings  this  out  in 
his  address  on  “Visible  unity  as  conciliar  fellowship”.  It  was  matched  by  an 
equally  strong  call  for  the  active  participation  of  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  in  fact  all  persons,  whatever  their  function  may  be,  in  the  discussion 
of  their  future,  in  decision-making  and  in  common  action.  The  addresses  of 
Kroll,  Nontawassee  and  Jiagge  and  also  of  Manley  are  very  insistent  on  this. 
So  was  the  Assembly.  The  oppressive  structures  of  church  and  society,  and 
even  of  the  World  Council  itself,  were  severely  called  into  question.  This  is 
certainly  an  urgent  task  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  words  of  Charles  Wesley  very  aptly  sum  up  the  mood  of  the  Nairobi 
Assemblv: 

All  praise  to  our  redeeming  Lord, 

Who  joins  us  by  His  grace, 

And  bids  us,  each  to  each  restored, 

Together  seek  His  face. 

He  bids  us  build  each  other  up; 

And,  gathered  into  one, 

To  our  high  calling’s  glorious  hope 
We  hand  in  hand  go  on. 

Philip  Potter 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  FIFTH  ASSEMBLY 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Nairobi,  1975 

An  invitation  to  prayer 

As  participants  at  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
we  send  affectionate  greetings  to  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Representatives  of  many  church  traditions  and  cultures,  we  gathered 
together  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  In  a  continent  determined  to  be  free,  and 
moved  by  the  joy  with  which  African  Christians  celebrate  the  Lord,  we 
tried  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  world.  We  had  more  representatives  of 
the  six  continents  than  before  and  also  more  women,  young  people  and  laity. 

For  eighteen  days,  we  gathered  under  our  common  theme:  Jesus  Christ 
frees  and  unites.  Listening  to  one  another,  we  experienced  the  joy  of  unity 
across  the  barriers  of  culture  and  race,  sex  and  class:  we  also  experienced 
the  pain  of  these  deep  divisions.  Deliberation  on  our  common  witness  in 
Bible  study  and  prayer,  in  informal  small  group  and  large  formal  meeting, 
brought  us  closer  together.  Ideology  and  sharp  contrasts  in  opinion  and 
commitment  pulled  us  apart.  The  Assembly  report  gives  the  direction  of 
our  thoughts.  It  will  reach  you  soon. 

Now  we  bring  you  these  prayers  and  ask  you  to  pray  with  us: 

God,  Creator  and  Author  of  Life,  warned  anew  of  the  threats  to  human 
survival,  we  confess  that  the  way  we  live  and  order  society  sets  us  against 
one  another  and  alienates  us  from  Your  creation,  exploiting  as  though 
dead,  things  to  which  You  have  given  life.  Separated  from  You  we  live 
in  emptiness.  We  long  in  our  own  lives  for  a  new  spirituality  of  intention, 
thought  and  action.  Help  us  to  struggle  to  conserve  the  earth  for  future 
generations,  and  free  us  to  share  together,  that  all  may  be  free. 

Kyrie  eleison ,  Lord  have  mercy 

God  of  Love,  who  through  Jesus  Christ  shares  our  suffering,  forgives 
our  sins  and  delivers  from  the  bondages  of  oppression . . . ,  help  us  to 
desire  and  nourish  in  ourselves  sustaining  community  with  our  brothers 
and  sisters  everywhere.  Give  us  courage  to  share  suffering  when  it  comes. 
Restore  to  us  the  joy  of  resurrection,  that  in  the  midst  of  situations  we 
can  hardly  bear  we  may  sing  out: 

Hallelujah ,  Praise  be  to  You ,  O  Lord 

God  of  Hope,  whose  Spirit  gives  light  and  power  to  Your  people, 
empower  us  to  witness  to  your  name  in  all  the  nations,  to  struggle  for 
Your  own  justice  against  all  principalities  and  powers  and  to  persevere 
with  faith  and  humour  in  the  tasks  that  you  have  given  to  us.  Without 
you  we  are  powerless.  Therefore  we  cry  together: 

Maranatha ,  Come  Lord  Jesus 

And  grant  that  we  may  with  one  voice  and  one  heart  glorify  and  sing 
praise  to  the  majesty  of  Your  Holy  Name,  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen 


Who  is  this  Jesus  Christ 
who  Frees  and  Unites? 


Robert  McAfee  Brown 


We  are  going  to  listen  to  the  well-known  passage  in  Matthew  in  which 
Jesus  confronts  his  followers  with  two  questions  about  who  He  is.  In  doing 
so,  we  will  omit  the  verses  dealing  with  “the  keys  of  the  kingdom”,  not 
because  they  are  unimportant,  but  because  they  are  too  important  to  be  dealt 
with  briefly. 

Consider  the  setting  of  this  passage.  It  is  placed  towards  the  end  of  Jesus’ 
public  ministry.  Things  have  not  been  going  very  well.  And  so  Jesus  and  his 
followers  leave  Galilee  and  go  north  to  Caeserea-Philippi,  to  evaluate  the 
kind  of  response  they  are  getting  and  to  think  about  what  lies  ahead.  It  is  a 
time  of  crisis  for  all  of  them.  Listen: 

When  he  came  to  the  territory  of  Caeserea-Philippi,  Jesus  asked  his  disciples: 

“Who  do  [people]  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  is?”  They  answered:  “Some  say 

John  the  Baptist,  others  Elijah,  others  Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  prophets.” 

(Matt.  16:  13-15) 

Voice:  Yes,  Jesus,  we  believe  that  you  are  one  of  the  prophets.  You  are 
a  forerunner.  You  are  pointing  the  way  —  as  Elijah  did,  as  Jeremiah  did,  as 
John  the  Baptist  did.  You  speak  judgment  to  the  complacent,  and  you  bring 
hope  to  the  destitute.  The  Word  of  God  is  clearly  on  your  lips. 

Another  voice  (almost  interrupting):  But  you  are  not  the  one  for  whom  we 
wait.  We  need  a  God  of  power  —  and  you  are  weak.  We  need  a  leader  with 
wide  appeal  —  and  you  are  a  small-town  boy.  We  need  someone  to  challenge 
Herod  —  and  you  concern  yourself  with  fishermen.  We  need  someone  to 
gather  all  nations  under  his  wing  —  and  you  are  concerned  only  for  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  No,  you  are  not  the  one  for  whom  we  wait, 
although  you  make  us  yearn  for  his  coming. 

A  wistful  voice:  Your  dream  is  a  beautiful  dream,  Jesus.  Love,  forgive¬ 
ness,  turning  the  other  cheek.  But  it’s  only  a  dream,  Jesus,  not  a  reality. 
It  won’t  work.  It  never  has  and  it  never  will.  We  live  in  a  hard,  tough  world. 


•  Prof.  McAfee  Brown  is  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  Stanford  University,  Stan¬ 
ford,  California.  Well-known  author  of  many  books,  he  also  teaches  courses  on  the  ecu¬ 
menical  roots  of  liberation  theology  and  on  Christian  ethics  at  Pacific  School  of  Religion, 
Berkeley,  California.  This  address  was  given  at  a  plenary  session  at  the  WCC  Fifth  Assembly 
in  Nairobi,  November  1975. 
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People  will  not  tolerate  your  dream.  They  will  return  hate  for  love.  They 
will  kill  you  if  you  persist,  and  your  dream  will  die  with  you. 

Voice:  . . .  And  even  if  your  dream  lives  on,  your  followers  will  turn  it 
into  a  nightmare.  They  will  use  your  words  to  denounce  their  opponents. 
They  will  use  the  promise  of  heaven  to  deny  the  importance  of  earth.  They 
will  turn  your  cross  into  a  sword.  They  will  ravage  and  kill  —  all  in  your 
name. 

A  woman’s  voice:  Jesus,  how  can  I  accept  you  as  Messiah  when  the  church 
that  calls  you  Messiah  denies  the  worth  of  my  womanhood?  I  feel  excluded 
when  your  children  proclaim  “the  brotherhood  of  man ”.  My  sisters  and  I  are 
only  granted  subordinate  roles  in  the  Church  of  your  followers.  The  assur¬ 
ance  that  I  too  am  made  in  God’s  image  is  denied  when  God  is  described  as 
a  masculine  God  only.  It  seems  to  me  a  blasphemy  that  your  followers 
should  deny  full  personhood  to  the  more  than  half  of  your  children  who  are 
women. 

Voice:  I  am  a  Jew,  bearing  the  original  Messianic  hope.  Through  the 
centuries  my  people  have  asked:  “What  does  it  take  to  bring  the  Messiah?” 
I  look  back  over  the  centuries  and  I  see  my  people  being  slaughtered.  I  look 
towards  centuries  yet  to  come  and  see  them  being  slaughtered  still  —  often  by 
your  followers.  So  I  have  a  problem,  and  a  quarrel,  with  God:  if  the  world 
is  still  so  evil,  why  does  the  Messiah  not  come?  But  your  followers,  Jesus, 
will  have  a  problem  too:  if  the  Messiah  has  come,  why  is  the  world  still  so 
evil?  Tell  me  only  this:  how  could  there  be  an  Auschwitz  in  a  world  you  have 
redeemed? 

A  woman’s  voice:  I  am  in  a  Latin  American  prison.  I  have  been  tortured 
because  I  work  for  the  freedom  of  my  people.  My  husband  has  been  shot. 
My  children  have  been  told  that  they  must  repudiate  me.  If  not,  they  will 
be  arrested.  And  then,  of  course,  they  will  be  tortured  too.  What  I  want  to 
know,  Jesus,  is:  where  are  you  while  I  am  in  prison? 

“And  you”,  Jesus  asked,  “who  do  you  say  that  I  am?”  Simon  Peter  answered: 

“You  are  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  (Matt.  16  :  15-16) 

Voices  (chanting):  Credo  in  unum  Dominum  Jesus  Christum ,  Filium  Dei 
unigenitum.  Et  ex  Patre  natum  omnia  saecula.  Deum  de  Deo ,  lumen  de  lumine , 
Deum  Verum  de  Deo  Vero ,  Genitum,  non  factum ,  consubstantialem  Patri ,  per 
quia  omnia  facta  sunt...  I  believe...  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made. . . 

Voice:  You  are  my  personal  redeemer.  You  washed  away  my  sins  with 
your  own  precious  blood,  giving  up  your  life  for  me,  wretched  sinner  that  I 
am,  so  that  I  could  live  again.  Once  I  was  in  captivity  to  sin;  now  I  am  in 
captivity  to  you,  and  it  is  the  only  true  freedom. 

Voice:  “My  interpretation. . .  is  that  in  Jesus’  own  life  is  found  the  key 
to  his  nearness  to  God;  that  he  expressed  as  no  other  could  the  spirit  and  will 
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of  God.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  see  him  and  recognize  him  as  the  Son  of 
God.”  (Gandhi.) 

Woman's  voice:  “The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  fellowship  of 
churches  which  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according 
to  the  Scriptures  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfill  together  their  common  calling 
to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.” 

Voice:  “ Gott  lasst  sich  aus  der  Welt  herausdrangen  ans  Kreuz. . .  Christus 
hilft  nicht  kraft  seiner  Allmacht ,  sondern  kraft  seiner  Schwachheit ,  seines 
Leidens! . . .  Die  Bibel  weist  den  Menschen  an  die  Ohnmacht  und  das  Leiden 
Gottes;  nur  der  leidende  Gott  kann  helfen .  Der  Mensch  wird  aufgerufen ,  das 
Leiden  Gottes  an  der  gottlosen  Welt  mitzuleiden . . .  God  lets  himself  be  pushed 
out  of  the  world  onto  the  Cross. . .  Christ  helps  us,  not  by  virtue  of  his 
omnipotence,  but  by  virtue  of  his  weakness  and  suffering. . .  The  Bible  directs 
us  to  God’s  powerlessness  and  suffering;  only  the  suffering  God  can  help . . . 
Man  is  summoned  to  share  in  God’s  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  godless 
world.”  1 

Voice:  My  experience,  and  the  experience  of  the  people  in  Africa  to  whom 
I  minister,  is  that  Jesus  is  our  saviour.  There  are  many  fears  and  perils  that 
we  experienced  before  He  came  into  our  lives  —  fear  of  the  evil  spirits  that 
haunt  our  forest,  fear  of  pain  and  sickness,  fear  of  the  unknown  lurking  in 
the  darkness.  From  these  things  He  has  delivered  us.  Tomorrow  holds  no 
terror,  since  God  himself  is  our  companion. 

Voice:  You  strengthen  me  by  your  ongoing  presence  in  the  sacraments  of 
your  Church.  When  I  am  hungry  you  feed  me  with  the  bread  of  life,  your 
very  body,  broken  for  me.  When  I  am  faint,  you  fortify  me  with  the  life- 
giving  wine,  your  very  blood,  shed  for  me.  At  the  beginning  of  my  life  you 
welcomed  me  into  your  earthly  household  with  the  cleansing  water  of  bap¬ 
tism,  and  at  the  end  of  my  life  you  will  welcome  me  into  your  eternal  house¬ 
hold  as  well. 

Woman's  voice:  I  see  your  face  in  the  faces  of  the  oppressed.  I  hear  your 
voice  in  the  voices  of  the  poor.  I  see  your  action  in  the  action  of  those  who 
struggle  to  break  the  chains  of  their  enslavement.  When  I  reach  out  to  them 
I  find  you,  for  I  discover  that  you  are  already  in  the  midst  of  their  struggle 
for  liberation  from  all  that  binds  them  —  racism,  imperialism,  class  divisions, 
sexism,  institutionalized  violence.  Wherever  people  are  working  for  human 
dignity  and  wholeness,  you  are  working  too. 

Woman's  voice:  I  don’t  know  how  to  talk  about  you  theologically,  Jesus. 
I  don’t  know  what  it  means  to  say  that  you  are  “consubstantial  with  the 
Father”.  All  I  know  is  that  no  matter  how  hard  I  try  to  escape  from  you, 
you  will  not  let  me  go.  I  deny  you,  but  I  discover  that  you  do  not  deny  me. 
I  forget  you,  but  you  keep  remembering  me.  I  leave  you  safely  inside  the 
Church,  but  then  I  find  you  outside  the  Church.  I  defy  your  teachings,  but 
I  discover  that  you  have  forgiven  me.  I  often  wish  you  would  just  leave  me 


1  D.  Bonhoeffer:  Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison ,  16  and  18  July  1944.  London:  SCM 
Press,  1967. 
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alone,  but  I  know  that  if  you  did  I  would  be  utterly  lost.  So  if  that  is  what 
it  means  to  call  you  the  Christ,  then  you  are  indeed  Christ  for  me,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God. 

Voice:  “In  a  society  that  defines  blackness  as  evil  and  whiteness  as  good, 
the  theological  significance  of  Jesus  is  found  in  the  possibility  of  human 
liberation  through  blackness.  Jesus  is  the  black  Christ. . .  Christ  is  black. . . 
because  and  only  because  Christ  really  enters  into  our  world  where  the  poor, 
the  despised,  and  the  black  are,  disclosing  that  he  is  with  them,  enduring 
their  humiliation  and  pain  and  transforming  oppressed  slaves  into  liberated 
servants...  The  ‘blackness  of  Christ’,  therefore,  is  not  simply  a  statement 
about  skin  colour,  but  rather,  the  transcendent  affirmation  that  God  has  not 
ever,  no,  not  ever,  left  the  oppressed  alone  in  struggle.  He  was  with  them  in 
Pharaoh’s  Egypt,  is  with  them  in  North  America,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
and  will  come  in  the  end  of  time  to  consummate  fully  their  human  freedom.”  2>  3 
Peter’s  voice:  You  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 

Then  Jesus  said:  “Simon  son  of  Jonah,  you  are  favoured  indeed.  You  did  not 
learn  that  from  mortal  man,  it  was  revealed  to  you  by  my  heavenly  Father.”. . . 
From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  make  it  clear  to  his  disciples  that  he  had  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  there  to  suffer  much  from  the  elders,  chief  priests  and  lawyers,  be 
put  to  death,  and  be  raised  again  on  the  third  day.  At  this  Peter  took  him  by 
the  arm  and  began  to  rebuke  him:  “Heaven  forbid!”  he  said.  “No,  Lord,  this 
shall  never  happen  to  you.”  (Matt.  16  :  17-18,  21-23) 

Peter’s  voice:  Go  to  Jerusalem?  Lord,  that  would  be  utter  folly.  The  one 
place  we  can’t  go  right  now  is  Jerusalem.  It’s  Passover  time  and  the  Roman 
authorities  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  trouble-makers.  No,  for  the  time 
being  we  must  stay  up  here  where  it’s  safe.  Later  on,  when  things  quieten 
down,  we  can  go  to  Jerusalem. 

Voice:  Lord,  Peter  has  just  acknowledged  you  as  the  Messiah,  the  Christos, 
God’s  annointed  one.  The  rest  of  us  agree  with  him.  We  too  believe  that 
you  are  the  one  to  redeem  Israel.  But  surely  not  by  suffering  and  dying! 
That  is  not  a  Messiah’s  role.  Your  job  is  to  establish  God’s  Reign,  to  con¬ 
summate  the  Kingdom,  and  that  is  the  opposite  of  suffering  and  dying. 

Voice:  No  one  is  going  to  join  a  movement  whose  leader  is  put  to  death, 
and  who  invites  his  followers  to  share  the  same  fate.  People  don’t  join  move¬ 
ments  in  order  to  suffer  and  die  but  in  order  not  to  suffer  and  die . . .  I  have 
believed  in  you  with  all  my  heart,  up  to  this  very  moment.  But  if  this  is  where 
you  want  to  lead  us,  I’m  not  sure  I  can  believe  any  longer. 

Peter’s  voice:  They  are  absolutely  right,  Lord.  Messiahs  don’t  suffer. 
They  conquer.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  be  put  to  death.  Such  a  thing 
shall  never  happen  to  you. 

Then  Jesus  turned  and  said  to  Peter:  “Away  with  you,  Satan!  You  are  a  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  me.  You  think  as  [people]  think,  not  as  God  thinks.”  (Matt. 
16 :  23) 


2  James  Cone:  A  Black  Theology  of  Liberation ,  p.  215.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1970. 
8  James  Cone:  God  of  the  Oppressed ,  pp.  135-137.  New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1975. 
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Initial  reactions  to  the  passage 

It’s  all  a  bit  confusing,  isn’t  it?  We  ask:  “Who  is  this  Jesus?”  and  we  are 
confronted  by  a  bewildering  variety  of  answers:  Jesus  is  “consubstantial  with 
the  Father”,  Jesus  is  a  freedom  fighter,  Jesus  is  a  prophet,  Jesus  is  a  sacra¬ 
mental  presence,  Jesus  is  an  impractical  idealist,  Jesus  is  black,  Jesus  is  the 
man  for  others,  Jesus  is  a  personal  saviour.  Non-Christians  as  well  as 
Christians  struggle  with  the  question:  “Who  do  [people]  say  that  I  am?”: 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Albert  Camus,  Che  Guevara,  William  Faulkner,  Roger 
Garaudy.  And  our  fellow  Christians  struggle  with  the  question:  “Who  do 
you  say  that  I  am?”,  working  in  different  situations  that  call  for  different 
nuances:  John  Mbiti,  Helder  Camara,  Beyers  Naude,  Kosuke  Koyama, 
Cesar  Chavez,  Jurgen  Moltmann. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  enough  confusion  to  make  us  feel  just  a  bit  annoyed 
with  God!  Surely  God  could  have  arranged  for  a  revelation  to  take  place 
without  so  many  ambiguities!  Even  Jesus’  own  disciples,  right  on  the  spot, 
misunderstood  what  was  going  on.  And  if  it  was  hard  for  them  to  understand, 
how  much  harder  it  is  for  us,  2,000  years  later,  with  nothing  but  a  few  docu¬ 
ments  in  a  dialect  no  one  speaks  any  more.  Surely  God  could  have  given  us 
more  help  than  this! 

But  perhaps  we  should  be  encouraged,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  the 
diversity  of  answers.  Clearly  this  Jesus  cannot  be  confined  by  any  formula, 
theological  or  otherwise.  He  breaks  out  of  all  the  little  boxes  in  which  we 
try  to  imprison  him.  No  sooner  have  we  defined  him  to  our  own  satisfaction 
than  someone  else  says  to  us:  “Wait  a  minute,  you  have  forgotten  some¬ 
thing.  . .”  and  we  discover  that  indeed  we  have.  As  the  fourth  Gospel  puts 
it:  “There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did;  were  every  one  of  them 
to  be  written,  I  suppose  that  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 
would  be  written.”  (John  21  :  25) 

We  need  not  worry  if  our  answers  have  different  emphases.  We  should 
worry  if  our  answers  are  identical,  for  that  would  mean  that  we  had  imprisoned 
the  living  Christ  within  a  formula.  So  let  us  take  heart  from  the  fact  that 
whenever  Jesus’  followers  have  tried  to  do  that,  He  has  always  found  a  way 
to  break  out  of  those  limiting  bonds.  To  say  with  Peter:  “You  are  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God”,  is  never  the  end  of  the  matter,  but  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  ongoing  examination  of  what  that  answer  means.  So  we  must 
think  together  not  only  about  the  many  answers  we  address  to  him,  but  also 
about  the  two  questions  he  addresses  to  us. 

The  relation  between  the  two  questions 

The  first  question  goes:  “Who  do  other  people  say  that  I  am?  What  are 
you  hearing  around  town?”  Now  that  is  not  initially  a  threatening  question. 
We  can  deal  with  it.  There  are  appropriate  procedures:  we  can  appoint  a 
committee,  interview  people,  compile  a  list  of  answers,  issue  a  report,  and 
then  hold  a  conference  to  discuss  the  report.  But  if  we  really  listen  to  those 
answers  they  may  begin  to  threaten  us,  for  they  will  remind  us  that  our 
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answers  are  not  the  only  possible  answers,  and  that  our  answers  must  take 
account  of  the  conflicting  answers  that  other  people  give.  We  have  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  listen  before  we  proclaim ,  to  know  what  is  being  said  by  the  Jew, 
the  Hindu,  the  Marxist,  the  humanist,  and  to  believe  that  we  can  learn  from 
them ,  rather  than  assuming  that  they  must  learn  exclusively  from  us. 

Only  after  we  have  listened  to  the  answers  to  the  first  question  does  Jesus 
put  the  second  question  to  us:  “Very  well,  who  do  you  say  that  I  am?  What  is 
your  verdict?” 

Let  us  linger  on  that  question  for  a  moment.  Jesus  is  asking  us,  of  course, 
about  himself,  but  he  is  also  forcing  us  to  examine  ourselves :  “Who  am  I  to 
whom  this  question  is  addressed?”  If  the  “I”  is  a  black  African,  the  nuances 
of  the  answer  will  be  different  than  if  the  “I”  is  a  white  African;  if  the  “I”  is 
in  prison,  the  answer  will  not  be  identical  with  that  of  the  “I”  who  works 
on  a  university  campus;  if  the  “I”  is  a  woman,  we  will  learn  some  things 
about  Jesus  that  are  denied  to  us  as  long  as  the  “I”  is  a  man.  This  is  why 
as  we  hear  one  another’s  answers  throughout  this  Assembly  we  need  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  “I”  who  is  answering. 

We  need  to  realize,  furthermore,  that  the  “I”  who  answers  the  question 
will  be  changed  both  by  encounter  with  the  Jesus  who  is  asking  the  question, 
and  by  encounter  with  others  who  are  answering  the  question.  Each  day  at 
Nairobi  we  will  be  confronting  Jesus’  question:  “Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?” 
and  each  day  we  will  be  listening  to  answers  other  than  our  own.  Out  of 
such  exchanges,  our  own  understandings  will  change.  Answers  we  do  not 
take  at  all  seriously  today  may  have  to  be  taken  very  seriously  next  week, 
as  we  are  forced  to  share  more  fully  our  backgrounds,  questions,  anxieties 
and  answers.  It  is  both  threatening  and  liberating  to  realize  that  our  under¬ 
standing  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  our  understanding  of  ourselves,  will  be  changed 
in  the  process.  It  may  be  even  more  threatening  and  liberating  to  realize 
that  the  process  will  not  stop  when  Nairobi  ends;  we  must  take  our  new 
perceptions,  commitments  and  challenges  back  to  Tokyo,  Constantinople, 
Jakarta,  Kiev  or  Waukesha,  and  keep  the  process  going. 


The  limitations  of  our  perspectives 

As  we  begin  that  process,  it  would  be  dishonest  for  me  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  who  I  am  —  or  at  least  what  I  symbolize  —  makes  many  of  you  un¬ 
comfortable,  uneasy,  and  perhaps  even  angry.  It  is  an  important  part  of  our 
grappling  with  Jesus’  questions  to  face  this  openly  and  honestly. 

On  at  least  four  counts,  many  of  you  will  have  reason  for  concern.  I  am 
white  in  a  world  that  is  unjustly  dominated  by  whites,  speaking  in  a  black 
country  to  an  Assembly  predominantly  non-white.  I  am  a  male  in  a  world 
that  is  male-dominated  in  ways  that  have  been  destructive  for  many,  if  not 
most,  women.  I  am  a  member  of  a  relatively  affluent  class  in  a  world  that  is 
overwhelmingly  poor  and  that  is  manipulated  by  a  small  affluent  minority. 
And  lastly  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  a  world  where 
both  small  and  large  nations  are  struggling  to  become  free  from  the  political, 
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economic  and  military  domination  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Thus 
I  symbolize  (though  I  hope  I  do  not  personally  embody)  the  various  oppressions 
that  many  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  are  struggling  to  overcome 
—  racism,  sexism,  classism  and  imperialism. 

It  is  the  final  identification  that  gives  me  the  most  difficulty  as  I  stand 
before  you.  I  love  my  country,  and  I  am  deeply  ashamed  of  it.  I  am  ashamed 
of  it  particularly  for  what  it  has  done,  and  continues  to  do,  to  so  many  of 
your  countries.  If  you  are  from  southeast  Asia,  your  land  and  your  families 
may  have  been  destroyed  by  that  ugliest  of  all  human  creations,  the  United 
States  Air  Force  B-52  bomber.  If  you  are  from  Latin  America,  you  may 
have  friends  and  family  who  are  starving  because  American  businesses  exploit 
them  economically,  or  you  may  have  friends  and  family  who  are  political 
prisoners  being  tortured  by  techniques  that  your  police  learned  from  our 
police. 

I  will  not  continue  the  litany  of  shame;  many  of  you  can  recite  it  with 
greater  feeling  and  detail  than  I.  But  I  must  recognize  that  what  it  describes 
has  been  terribly  destructive  for  many  of  you,  and  I  must  hope  that  you  can 
believe  that  in  different,  but  very  deep,  ways  it  has  been  terribly  destructive 
for  me  as  well  to  engage  simply  in  the  white  guilt  trip.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  all  oppression  emanates  from  Washington,  or  that  to  live  in  the  Third 
World  is  automatically  to  be  endowed  with  virtue.  We  know  things  are  not 
that  simplistic.  But  it  is  to  say  that  all  of  us  must  take  seriously  Jesus’  admon¬ 
ition  to  look  first  at  the  logs  within  our  own  eyes  before  we  concentrate  on 
the  splinter  in  someone  else’s  eye.  Whether  we  will  dare  to  be  freed  by  him 
to  do  that  at  Nairobi  is  one  of  the  things  this  Assembly  is  all  about. 


The  imperialism  of  language 

I  have  suggested  that  imperialism  can  be  destructive,  whether  political, 
economic,  military  or  (let  us  also  say  in  this  gathering)  ecclesiastical.  But 
there  is  another  imperialism  of  which  I  am  very  conscious  today,  the  imperi¬ 
alism  of  language.  People  from  the  United  States  automatically  assume  that 
English  is  the  true  “ecumenical  language”.  This  may  be  an  advantage  to  us, 
but  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  great  majority  of  you,  for  whom  English  is  not 
your  mother-tongue.  Even  the  three  languages  regularly  used  by  the  World 
Council  —  English,  French  and  German  —  represent  a  form  of  northern 
hemisphere  imperialism,  linguistically  exploiting  the  Third  World. 

I  cannot  do  much  about  political,  economic,  military  or  ecclesiastical 
imperialism  in  the  next  half  hour,  but  I  do  want  to  do  something,  symbolically 
at  least,  about  linguistic  imperialism.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  linguistic 
concessions  should  always  come  from  you.  So  as  a  symbol  of  my  desire  to 
enter  into  closer  solidarity  with  my  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  Third  World, 
and  especially  in  Latin  America,  where  so  much  evil  has  been  done  with  the 
complicity  and  often  active  involvement  of  my  government,  I  am  going  to 
give  the  rest  of  this  speech  in  Spanish.  At  least  for  these  moments,  let  me 
be  the  one  who  is  the  so-called  “dependent”,  the  so-called  “underdeveloped”, 
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the  so-called  “impoverished”,  for  the  truth  is  that  I  was  not  even  competent 
enough  to  make  my  own  translation;  it  had  to  be  made  for  me,  though  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  in  this  ecumenical  era,  it  was  made  by  a  Roman 
Catholic.  I  will  stumble  and  pronounce  badly,  but  if  my  reason  for  shifting 
languages  is  understood,  more  that  really  counts  will  be  communicated  by 
faltering  Spanish  than  would  be  communicated  by  flawless  English. 

So  those  of  you  who  are  English-speaking  delegates  will  just  this  once  do 
what  non-English  speaking  delegates  almost  always  have  to  do  —  put  on 
your  headphones. 


Peter’s  problem  and  ours 

Who  is  this  Jesus  Christ  who  frees  and  unites?  Let  us  put  ourselves  in 
Peter’s  shoes.  Peter’s  role  in  the  episode  is  astonishing.  First,  he  is  the  hero 
—  the  one  who  gives  the  right  answer  to  the  question:  “Who  do  you  say 
that  I  am?”  But  a  moment  later  he  is  the  villain;  the  spokesperson  for  God 
has  become  the  spokesperson  for  Satan.  Peter  knew  the  right  words  but  he 
didn’t  know  what  they  meant. 

There  is  an  episode  early  in  Jesus’  ministry  in  which  his  hearers  likewise 
knew  the  right  words  but  did  not  know  what  they  meant  (Luke  4  :  16-30). 
Jesus  went  to  the  synagogue  in  Nazareth  and  read  the  Isaiah  passage  with  its 
promise  that  the  poor  are  to  have  the  good  news  preached  to  them,  that  the 
captives  are  to  be  released,  that  the  blind  are  to  have  recovery  of  sight,  and 
that  the  oppressed  are  to  be  set  free  (Isaiah  61  :  1-2).  Jesus  told  his  hearers 
that  those  very  words  had  been  fulfilled  and  that  the  Messianic  age  had 
dawned. 

And  what  was  the  reaction  of  Jesus’  hearers  to  the  awesome  claim  that 
things  were  being  turned  upside  down?  They  were  enchanted!  Luke  tells  us 
that  “all  spoke  well  of  him,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  out  of  his  mouth”  (Luke  4:22).  They  were  not  threatened  at  all. 
They  knew  the  words  of  the  passage  so  well  that  they  did  not  realize  that 
good  news  to  the  poor  could  only  be  bad  news  to  well-fed  people  like  them, 
that  freeing  the  jailed  could  only  be  a  threat  to  the  jailers  and  judges,  that 
liberty  for  the  oppressed  could  only  be  bad  news  for  the  oppressors.  They 
knew  the  words  but  not  the  meaning. 

And  just  as  Jesus  later  did  at  Caeserea-Philippi,  so  here  also  He  had  to 
break  through  their  comfortable  assumptions.  During  a  famine  in  Israel, 
He  reminded  them,  Elijah  was  sent  by  God  —  not  to  the  Israelites,  but  to  a 
widow  in  Sidon,  a  foreigner!  During  a  time  of  leprosy  in  Israel,  Elisha  was 
sent  by  God  —  not  to  Israelites,  but  to  Naaman  of  Syria,  another  foreigner! 
God’s  healing  power  was  being  offered  to  other  people,  not  to  them. 

And  that  is  when  they  got  upset.  Not  when  they  heard  the  familiar  words, 
but  when  Jesus  pointed  out  that  the  familiar  and  soothing  words  had  some 
unfamiliar  and  disruptive  implications,  that  the  words  were  a  threat  rather 
than  a  comfort.  When  they  heard  that,  their  enchantment  turned  to  anger 
and  they  tried  to  throw  him  over  the  cliff. 
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So  let  us  learn  from  these  biblical  examples  that  we  may  know  the  words 
but  miss  the  meaning ,  and  that  we  are  most  likely  to  miss  the  meaning  by 
settling  for  those  interpretations  that  are  most  congenial  to  us  and  make  the 
least  demands  on  us. 

So  as  we  deal  with  the  question:  “Who  is  this  Jesus  Christ  who  frees  and 
unites?”  let  us  listen  particularly  to  those  answers  that  initially  threaten  us 
the  most ,  rather  than  reassuring  ourselves  with  the  answers  with  which  we 
are  already  comfortable.  If  your  present  answer  focuses  on  Jesus  the  personal 
saviour,  then  be  willing  to  confront  Jesus  the  liberator  whose  social  message 
threatens  all  the  human  securities  you  take  for  granted.  If  Jesus  the  revol¬ 
utionary  is  the  one  who  now  gives  you  hope,  then  hear  also  the  Jesus  who 
reminds  you  that  evil  is  embodied  not  only  in  oppressive  social  structures 
but  also  in  every  human  heart,  not  only  in  the  heart  of  the  evil  oppressor  but 
in  your  own  heart  as  well. 


Three  claims 

Among  the  many  claims  made  about  Jesus  Christ,  on  which  shall  we  focus 
our  attention?  Our  Assembly  theme  gives  us  some  direction.  The  Evanston 
Assembly  described  Jesus  as  the  Hope  of  the  World,  New  Delhi  described 
him  as  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  Uppsala  described  him  as  the  One  who 
makes  all  things  New.  Nairobi  describes  Jesus  as  the  one  who  Frees  and 
Unites  —  Jesus  the  Liberator,  Jesus  the  Unifier.  As  I  shall  suggest  later, 
I  believe  that  we  cannot  truly  put  those  claims  together  unless  we  insert 
between  them  a  claim  that  Jesus  is  also  the  Divider.  As  Jesus  liberates  us, 
we  are  required  to  face  the  potential  divisions  that  liberation  brings,  so  that 
we  can  move  towards  a  truer  unity  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Let  us 
explore  those  three  claims. 

A.  Jesus  the  Liberator 

To  call  Jesus  the  Liberator  narrows  our  field  of  inquiry,  but  it  is  still 
immensely  broad.  From  what  does  Jesus  free  us,  and  for  what  does  he  free 
us?  I  need  not  elaborate  some  of  the  answers  on  which  we  could  dwell.  It 
has  been  the  Christian  experience  that  Jesus  frees  us  from  many  things:  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  law,  sin,  death,  fear,  ideology,  racism,  oppressors,  hunger, 
wealth.  And  it  has  been  the  Christian  experience  that  he  frees  us  for  many 
things  as  well:  love,  caring,  suffering,  joy,  courage,  the  neighbour,  the  enemy, 
a  new  society,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

We  cannot  talk  about  all  of  these.  Some  arbitrary  choices  must  be  made 
and  I  shall  make  them.  I  shall  assume  that  we  can  take  for  granted  the 
liberation  that  Jesus  brings  in  the  area  of  our  personal  lives;  we  already  know 
something  of  that  or  we  would  not  be  here.  I  shall  also  assume  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  false  division  between  a  gospel  for  the  individual  and  a  gospel 
for  society  is  seen  to  be  just  that  —  false.  Three  further  things,  then,  about 
Jesus  the  Liberator: 
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1 .  Negatively,  he  frees  us  from  the  false  securities  by  which  we  try  to  make 
our  lives  secure.  He  makes  an  uncomfortably  exclusive  claim  upon  us.  We 
are  to  give  primary  allegiance  to  him,  and  that  means  that  we  can  only  give 
secondary  allegiance  to  anyone  or  anything  else.  Those  other  loyalties  that 
have  heretofore  claimed  us  turn  out  to  be  inadequate  and  therefore  false. 
They  do  not  free,  they  destroy,  particularly  when  we  build  them  into  the 
structures  of  our  society. 

Take  the  forms  of  oppression  in  our  society  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
—  racism,  sexism,  classism,  imperialism.  Those  do  not  free,  they  enslave. 
They  not  only  enslave  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  they  enslave  those 
who  do  the  imposing.  If  I  seek  security  in  my  whiteness ,  I  discover  that  Jesus 
does  not  love  us  according  to  our  skin  colour,  and  that  skin  colour  confers 
no  special  privileges  in  God’s  sight.  To  claim  that  it  does  creates  barriers 
rather  than  destroying  them.  If  I  seek  security  in  my  maleness ,  telling  myself 
that  “this  is  a  man’s  world”,  and  that  men  must  make  the  decisions,  I  dis¬ 
cover  that  in  Christ  there  is  “neither  male  nor  female”,  and  that  sexist  domi¬ 
nation  has  no  place.  If  I  seek  security  in  my  class  situation ,  attempting  to 
hold  on  to  the  benefits  of  being  relatively  affluent,  I  discover  that  Jesus’ 
message  is  addressed  centrally  to  the  poor,  and  that  my  attempt  at  class 
privilege  impedes,  rather  than  furthers,  the  doing  of  his  will.  If  I  seek  security 
in  my  United  States  citizenship ,  I  discover  that  it  is  the  nations  whom  Christ 
has  called  to  judgment  (Matt.  25  :  32)  and  that  by  his  tests  —  have  we  fed 
the  hungry?  clothed  the  naked?  visited  the  sick?  —  not  only  my  nation  but  all 
nations  are  tried  and  found  wanting.  Negatively,  then,  allegiance  to  Jesus 
the  Liberator  can  free  me  from  allegiance  to  those  false  centres  of  security. 

2.  Positively,  he  frees  us  for  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  world  through 
eyes  other  than  our  own.  I  offer  that  phrase  as  a  “non-theological”  equivalent 
for  the  theological  word  “conversion”.  He  leads  us  to  a  fundamental  change 
of  direction,  so  that  the  concern  of  the  “other”  can  become  our  own  concern. 

In  the  midst  of  much  that  remains  unclear  to  me,  one  thing  at  least  becomes 
increasingly  clear:  there  is  a  convergence  today  between  the  biblical  view  of 
Jesus  as  Liberator,  and  the  cry  of  oppressed  peoples  for  liberation.  For  our 
own  day,  to  “see  the  world  through  eyes  other  than  our  own”  has  simply  got 
to  mean  seeing  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  poor  and  dispossessed.  When  the 
story  of  Jesus  and  the  story  of  human  oppression  are  put  side  by  side,  they 
fit.  They  are  simply  different  versions  of  the  same  story.  The  cry  of  the 
hungry  is  overwhelming.  The  cry  of  the  politically  and  economically  exploited 
is  overwhelming.  The  cry  of  those  in  prison  and  under  torture  is  overwhelming. 
The  cry  of  parents  who  know  that  their  children  are  doomed  to  stunted  and 
warped  lives  is  overwhelming.  We  cannot  meet  in  Africa,  indeed  we  cannot 
meet  anywhere,  and  shut  our  ears  to  that  human  cry.  There  may  have  been 
other  emphases  needed  at  other  points  in  Christian  history  when  talking 
about  Jesus  as  Liberator,  but  I  am  persuaded  (and  I  hope  this  Assembly  is 
persuaded)  that  for  this  time  and  this  place,  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  bring  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  cry  of  oppressed  peoples  for  freedom,  converge  and  cannot  be 
separated. 
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People  today  are  in  chains  —  not  only  the  chains  of  personal  guilt  and 
inadequacy  and  individual  shame,  but  also  the  chains  forged  by  those  who 
have  too  much  power  and  have  abused  it,  the  chains  forged  by  those  who 
deny  freedom  to  all  but  themselves,  the  chains  forged  by  those  who  use 
political  and  economic  systems  for  their  own  gain  and  destroy  whole  peoples 
and  continents  in  the  process. 

Gustavo  Gutierrez  has  underlined  this  point  unforgettably.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  there  is  an  important  form  of  Christian  witness  that  reaches  out 
to  the  non-believer ,  the  one  for  whom  belief  in  God  has  become  difficult  if 
not  impossible  in  “a  world  come  of  age”.  But  he  insists  that  the  problem  for 
Christians  in  the  Third  World  is  not  how  to  reach  out  to  the  non-believer, 
but  how  to  reach  out  to  the  non-person  —  to  the  one  whom  the  world  ignores, 
or  uses  and  crushes  and  then  discards,  the  one  who  is  “marginalized”,  whose 
cry  not  only  for  food  but  for  meaning  is  simply  not  heard,  whose  personhood 
the  rest  of  us  simply  deny.  We  cannot  talk  about  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  the  reconciling  love  of  God,  or  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  or  Jesus  as 
Liberator,  unless  the  cry  of  those  we  treat  as  non-persons  is  the  central  thing 
we  hear,  unless  the  vision  of  a  world  so  structured  as  to  take  them  into 
account  is  the  central  thing  we  see,  unless  we  can  come  to  see  the  world 
through  their  eyes. 

Where  is  the  gospel  imperative  for  that?  Take  only  one  part  of  the  cry, 
the  cry  for  food,  acknowledging  that  that  cry  must  be  heard  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  economics,  population  control,  the  use  of  energy  resources  and 
all  the  rest.  Remember,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  complexity,  that  while  Jesus 
said  that  we  do  “not  live  by  bread  alone”,  He  never  pretended  that  we  can 
live  without  it.  Not  only  are  his  stories  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  replete 
with  images  of  meals,  feasts  and  banquets  for  the  poor  and  dispossessed,  but 
on  a  number  of  occasions  He  acted  in  quite  scandalous  fashion  to  make  sure 
his  followers  had  bread.  He  let  them  break  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  by  plucking 
up  grain  from  the  field.  When  He  spoke  to  a  large  crowd  and  it  got  to  be 
supper  time,  He  did  not  tell  them  that  food  for  their  souls  was  enough;  He 
went  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  see  that  they  had  food  for  their  bodies  as 
well  —  bread  and  fish,  you  will  recall.  And  when  He  wanted  to  leave  his 
followers  the  clearest  possible  reminder  of  his  ongoing  presence,  what  did 
He  leave  us?  He  left  us  a  meal,  telling  us  that  to  be  aware  of  his  presence  we 
should  eat  and  drink.  And  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  modern  equivalent 
of  the  Pauline  warning  about  abusing  that  meal  by  “eating  and  drinking 
judgment  upon  ourselves”  (I  Cor.  11  :  27-29)  is  for  us  to  share  that  meal 
with  Jesus  and  at  the  same  time  deny  meals  to  millions  of  his  children,  or 
even  one  of  his  children. 

He  frees  us  to  see  the  world  through  eyes  other  than  our  own,  and  in 
this  day  and  age  that  means  striving  to  see  the  world  from  the  perspective 
of  the  poor,  the  starving,  the  dispossessed. 

3.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  “see”  something;  we  must  also  act  upon  what 
we  see.  And  so  that  means  a  third  thing:  Jesus  not  only  frees  us  from  false 
allegiances,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  see  the  world  through  eyes  other  than 
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our  own,  He  also  frees  us  for  struggle  with  and  on  behalf  of  those  “others” , 
who  are  the  poor  and  dispossessed. 

Let  me  try  to  suggest  some  of  the  things  this  would  have  to  mean  for  me; 
only  you  can  determine  what  it  might  mean  for  you.  Since  the  gospel  makes 
clear  that  we  cannot  settle  for  a  world  dominated  by  the  white  minority ,  and 
helps  me  to  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  non- whites,  I  can  be  freed  to 
struggle  for  a  world  in  which  the  white  minority  will  no  longer  have  power 
out  of  proportion  to  what  is  due  to  it.  Since  the  gospel  makes  clear  that  we 
cannot  settle  for  a  world  dominated  by  males ,  and  helps  me  to  see  what  male 
domination  has  done  to  women  (and  also  to  men),  I  can  be  freed  to  struggle 
for  a  world  in  which  my  maleness  will  no  longer  guarantee  certain  jobs, 
income  or  privileges  denied  to  women.  Since  the  gospel  makes  clear  that 
we  cannot  settle  for  a  world  dominated  by  the  affluent ,  and  helps  me  to  see 
the  destructive  consequences  of  a  system  in  which  6%  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation  consumes  40%  of  the  world’s  resources,  I  can  be  freed  to  struggle  for 
a  world  in  which  my  own  standard  of  living  will  have  to  be  significantly 
lowered,  as  we  work  towards  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  world’s 
resources  through  a  restructuring  of  our  political  and  economic  systems. 
Since  the  gospel  makes  clear  that  we  cannot  settle  for  a  world  dominated  by 
the  United  States  (or  any  other  nation),  and  helps  me  to  see  how  brutal  are 
the  attempts  of  one  nation  to  control  the  destinies  of  other  nations,  I  can 
be  freed  to  struggle  for  a  world  in  which  my  nation  will  no  longer  be  Number 
One,  a  world  in  which  an  exploited  Chilean  worker  will  count  for  more  than 
the  profits  of  an  American  corporation,  a  world  in  which  napalm  is  no  longer 
an  instrument  of  diplomatic  pressure. 

I  won’t  do  those  things  very  well.  It  is  far  easier  to  speak  such  words  on 
a  podium  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  than  to  act  upon  them  in  California,  USA. 
But  part  of  the  liberation  they  struggle  to  describe  is  the  liberation  that  comes 
from  being  part  of  the  supportive  community  that  is  the  church,  and  the 
exhilarating  discovery  that  we  are  not  alone  in  such  efforts.  We  must  support 
and  challenge  and  prod  each  other  in  our  common  allegiance  to  the  smiting 
and  healing  Word  of  God,  embodied  in  Jesus,  who  promises  to  free  us  not 
only  from  inner  attitudes  but  from  oppressive  outer  structures  as  well. 


B.  Jesus  the  Divider 

And  that  of  course  means  that  Jesus  Christ  not  only  liberates.  He  also 
divides.  That  is  initially  surprising.  “Surely”,  we  respond,  “it  is  Satan  who 
divides,  not  Jesus”.  Division  for  the  sake  of  division  must  indeed  be  the 
devil’s  work.  But  let  us  not  evade  too  quickly  the  reality  that  in  different 
ways  Jesus  also  is  the  divider.  Consider: 

Commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  divides  Christians  from  the  majority  of  the 
human  family  who  make  no  such  commitment.  He  divides  us  from  the  secular 
colleagues  with  whom  we  work,  from  our  Jewish  friends  with  whom  we 
otherwise  share  so  much,  from  Hindus,  Muslims,  Buddhists,  Marxists  and 
humanists.  That  is  simply  a  fact  of  human  experience. 
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But  the  fact  that  Jesus  divides  is  not  just  a  sociologically  descriptive  fact. 
It  has  been  a  reality  of  the  gospel  from  the  very  beginning.  Remember  some 
of  those  verses  we  usually  forget:  “I  have  come  to  set  fire  to  the  earth. . . 
Do  you  suppose  I  came  to  establish  peace  on  earth?  No  indeed,  I  have  come 
to  bring  division”  (Luke  12  :  49,  51).  In  the  parallel  passage  the  metaphor  is 
even  stronger:  “I  have  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword”  (Matt.  10  :  34). 
Jesus  tells  us  that  because  of  him  a  man  will  be  set  against  his  father,  a 
daughter  against  her  mother,  that  our  enemies  will  be  found  within  our  own 
households  (Matt.  10  :  35-36).  He  makes  divisions  between  wise  and  foolish 
maidens,  sheep  and  goats,  lost  and  found. 

Such  divisions  continue  among  his  followers.  What  I  have  said  about 
Jesus  as  Liberator  has  already  divided  me  from  those  of  you  who  feel  that 
I  have  betrayed  the  gospel  and  made  Jesus  too  political.  And  yet,  persons 
sitting  across  the  aisle  from  you  may  feel  that  I  have  not  made  Jesus  political 
enough,  and  that  I  am  too  conditioned  by  bourgeois  categories  to  understand 
the  full  thrust  of  liberation.  We  will  find  ourselves  divided  at  Nairobi  over 
the  application  of  Jesus’  message  to  racism,  or  evangelism,  or  ecumenism, 
or  sexism.  Believers  in  personal  salvation  will  not  want  salvation  politicized; 
believers  in  social  salvation  will  not  want  it  privatized. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  Jesus  is  divider,  for,  as  we  saw  in 
examining  Jesus’  sermon  at  Nazareth,  the  good  news  He  brings  to  one  group 
is  (initially  at  least)  bad  news  to  another  group.  If  Jesus’  liberating  message 
is  good  news  to  the  poor,  it  means  that  the  rich  stand  to  lose  something. 
If  slaves  are  freed,  slave  owners  are  threatened.  If  those  in  captivity  are 
liberated,  those  who  have  kept  them  in  captivity  had  better  beware. 

Let  us  press  the  point:  Christians  in  Latin  America  often  proclaim  the 
message  of  liberation  in  the  framework  of  the  Exodus  story:  if  the  good 
news  is  that  God  freed  the  oppressed  Israelites  from  the  power  of  the  ancient 
Pharaohs,  then  God  must  be  able  to  free  the  oppressed  today  from  the  power 
of  the  modern  Pharaohs.  And  that  can  hardly  be  good  news  to  the  modern 
Pharaohs! 

Who  are  these  modern  Pharaohs?  They  are  the  local  oligarchies,  the  tiny 
minorities  who  have  betrayed  their  people.  But  they  are  also  those  who  have 
supported  the  local  oligarchies  with  money,  guns,  intellectual  rationalizations 
of  injustice,  and  sophisticated  torture  techniques.  Much  of  that  kind  of  sup¬ 
port  comes,  of  course,  from  the  United  States  and  other  wealthy  nations. 
So  if  it  is  good  news  to  South  Americans  that  God  promises  to  free  them 
from  the  modern  Pharaohs,  it  can  only  be  bad  news  to  North  Americans  to 
discover  that  according  to  the  Exodus  scenario  a  lot  of  us  are  serving  in 
Pharaoh’s  court,  and  that  Pharaoh  is  doomed. 

Position  yourself  where  you  will  in  such  a  scenario.  I  know  that  it  divides 
me  from  many  of  my  South  American  sisters  and  brothers,  who  see  me  as 
the  oppressor  who  must  be  conquered.  It  divides  me  from  most  of  my  North 
American  sisters  and  brothers,  who  reject  such  an  analysis  emphatically  and 
are  outraged  that  it  should  be  offered  as  an  exposition  of  the  gospel.  And  it 
divides  me  from  God  and  from  Jesus  Christ  —  for  if  the  analysis  is  correct, 
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I  am,  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  on  the  wrong  side  in  a  struggle  in  which  God 
has  clearly  taken  sides  with  the  oppressed,  the  poor,  the  downtrodden.  Jesus 
is  the  Divider. 


C.  Jesus  the  Unifier 

Finally,  however,  He  is  the  Unifier.  Jesus  did  not  come  “that  all  may  be 
divided”,  He  came  “that  all  may  be  one”  (John  17  :  21). 

But  this  must  be  said  last  (as  it  is  now  being  said),  rather  than  first.  For 
if  it  is  said  too  quickly,  it  will  underestimate  the  reality  of  division,  and  the 
unity  it  proclaims  will  be  superficial.  During  the  civil  rights  struggle  in  the 
United  States,  for  example,  we  discovered  that  “Black  and  White  Together” 
had  to  give  way  for  a  while  to  “Black  Power”  and  an  insistence  by  blacks 
that  they  work  with  blacks  alone.  Similarly,  many  women  have  discovered 
that  they  need  to  meet  for  a  while  without  men,  in  order  to  learn  from  one 
another  how  to  work  for  their  own  liberation. 

It  may  be  that  many  of  you  from  the  Third  World  cannot  really  trust 
people  from  the  first  or  second  world;  while  some  United  States  critics  think 
that  the  World  Council  has  been  infected  with  Marxism,  you  may  fear  that 
it  has  been  infiltrated  by  the  CIA!  Conversely,  some  of  you  from  North 
America  or  Europe  may  feel  that  Third  World  Christians  are  too  sweeping 
in  their  condemnations  of  the  Church’s  complicity  with  capitalism  or  mili¬ 
tarism.  It  is  important  and  crucial  for  us  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  and  act 
out  such  feelings  at  this  assembly. 

But  such  postures  can  never  be  accepted  within  the  Christian  community 
as  more  than  provisional,  transitional  postures.  For  the  meaning  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  He  finally  frees  us  from  such  postures.  If  He  is  provisionally 
the  Divider,  He  is  not  finally  the  Divider.  He  is  the  Unifier. 

The  world  around  us  exhibits  deeper  divisions  than  ever  before,  perhaps, 
in  human  history.  Nation  lifts  up  sword  against  nation,  earth’s  resources 
and  earth’s  peoples  are  alike  exploited,  ploughshares  are  turned  into  swords, 
the  “haves”  grab  from  the  “have-nots”  —  on  and  on  the  dreary  litany  goes. 
And  we  Christians  have  added  to  those  divisions  some  further  ones  of  our 
own  —  the  divisions  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Orthodox  and  Pente¬ 
costal,  Anglican  and  Quaker,  Calvinist  and  Lutheran.  These  will  demand 
our  attention  on  other  occasions  during  this  Assembly.  Let  us  stress  now  the 
divisions  that  are  of  central  concern  to  the  entire  human  family:  the  divisions 
between  black  and  white,  north  and  south,  rich  and  poor,  left  and  right, 
male  and  female,  oppressor  and  oppressed.  What  task  do  those  realities  lay 
upon  us,  meeting  in  a  world  whose  divisions  are  also  our  divisions,  and  yet 
meeting  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  not  only  frees  and  divides  but  also 
unites? 

I  think  the  task  is  clear.  We  have  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  been 
sufficiently  freed  to  go  beyond  our  divisions  and  begin  to  embody  the  unity 
to  which  Jesus  the  Unifier  beckons  us. 
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That  is  easy  to  say  and  difficult  to  accomplish.  But  because  of  who  Jesus 
Christ  is,  it  is  something  we  can  dare  to  attempt.  In  the  Matthew  passage 
with  which  we  began,  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  that  He  must  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  suffer  and  die.  He  does  exactly  that,  exposing  himself  to  the  ultimate 
division  and  separation,  residing  in  the  powers  of  sin  and  death.  He  bears 
the  full  brunt  of  their  attack  and  they  destroy  him.  But  it  is  our  faith  that 
the  story  does  not  end  there,  and  that  in  facing  those  enemies  He  has  over¬ 
come  them,  for,  even  as  was  promised,  on  the  third  day  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead.  Here  is  our  promise  that  if  we  too  face  division  and  separation, 
we  will  find  that  beyond  the  division  and  separation  is  healing  and  unity, 
for  Jesus  draws  us  into  oneness  with  him  and  therefore  with  one  another, 
just  as  He  is  drawn  into  oneness  with  his  Father. 

How  do  we,  here  and  now,  begin  to  move  beyond  our  divisions  towards 
that  kind  of  unity?  There  is  only  one  way,  and  we  know  what  it  involves. 
It  involves  confession  and  repentance,  before  God  and  to  one  another.  In 
the  days  ahead  this  will  involve  reaching  out  towards  one  another  at  risk, 
officially  and  unofficially,  individually  and  corporately,  hoping  to  be  heard 
and  accepted,  but  willing  if  necessary  to  endure  rebuff  patiently,  believing 
that  sooner  or  later  the  healing  power  of  the  risen  Christ  can  reach  out  across 
the  awesome  divisions  by  which  we  are  presently  scarred. 

You  will  have  to  decide  what  that  means  for  you.  For  me  it  will  involve 
confessing  my  need  for  forgiveness  from  sisters  and  brothers  who  have  been 
victimized  by  a  system  that  has  benefited  me  —  Chicanos,  Blacks,  Asian- 
Americans  and  Native  Americans  in  North  America,  those  in  southeast  Asia 
who  have  been  the  targets  of  US  bombers,  those  in  Latin  America,  Africa 
and  the  rest  of  Asia  who  have  been  the  targets  of  political  or  economic 
coercion  originating  within  my  land,  those  all  over  the  world  whose  lives  as 
women  have  been  warped  because  of  the  thoughtless  and  cruel  ways  in  which 
the  rest  of  us  have  been  living  our  lives  as  men. 

It  is  not  my  task  to  tell  you  what  sins  you  should  confess.  But  it  is  my 
task  to  suggest  that  along  the  path  this  Assembly  walks,  mutual  confession 
and  forgiveness  will  be  important  ways  in  which  we  respond  to  Jesus  the 
Unifier.  For  out  of  common  repentance  can  come  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
common  obedience ,  in  which  we  mutually  pledge  to  struggle  together  to 
destroy  both  the  inner  attitudes  and  the  outer  structures  that  perpetuate  the 
evils  we  must  eradicate.  By  such  steps  towards  one  another  we  could  begin 
to  embody  a  little  more  fully  the  unity  we  so  easily  talk  about. 

This  would  be  important  not  only  for  those  of  us  at  Nairobi,  but  also  for 
those  not  at  Nairobi.  When  Jesus  prayed  “that  all  may  be  one”,  He  con¬ 
tinued  “that  the  world  may  believe”.  Imagine  what  it  would  mean  if  it  could 
be  said  once  again  of  us,  as  it  was  said  of  the  early  church:  “See  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another!”  (Epistle  to  Tertullian).  So  I  have  a  dream  for 
this  Assembly.  It  is  that  we  could  be  sufficiently  freed  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
recognize  our  divisions  and  work  through  them,  with  whatever  conflict  and 
threat  is  necessary,  towards  a  new  degree  of  unity  with  one  another,  so  that 
we  could  be,  however  imperfectly,  a  microcosm  of  what  the  human  family  in 
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its  totality  is  meant  to  be,  demonstrating  such  things  as  the  following:  that 
although  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  you  are  a  citizen  of  Vietnam, 
nevertheless  both  of  us  are  first  of  all  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  that 
although  I  am  a  member  of  the  white  race  and  you  are  a  member  of  the  black 
race,  nevertheless  both  of  us  are  first  of  all  members  of  the  human  race, 
God’s  all-inclusive  family;  that  although  I  am  male  and  you  are  female,  both 
of  us  are  first  of  all  made  in  God’s  image,  part  of  a  creation  God  saw  as 
“very  good”  (Gen.  1  :  27,  31). 

To  point  to  such  realities  is  not  to  lessen  the  imperative  for  basic  change 
in  the  structures  of  our  life  that  nurture  and  sustain  division.  It  is  in  fact  to 
heighten  that  imperative,  for  it  reminds  us  that  we  need  not  be  bound  or 
defined  by  those  structures,  and  that  therefore  they  are  malleable  to  our 
needs.  We  are  never  permitted  to  forget  that  the  gospel  asserts  clearly  that 
no  matter  how  deep  our  divisions,  God’s  healing  grace  can  reach  across  them. 

So  the  final  note  of  the  gospel  is  not  division  or  ambiguity  or  tension  or 
condemnation.  It  is  joy.  It  is  not  a  joy  procured  by  ignoring  what  we  clearly 
see  going  on  in  this  bent  and  bleeding  world,  but  a  joy  received  by  recognizing 
that  in  addition  to  what  we  clearly  see  going  on,  some  other  things  are  going 
on  as  well.  As  we  look  at  the  world,  it  seems  to  be  only  the  shattered  world 
of  the  Cross  —  love  defeated.  For  most  people,  as  Ignazio  Silone  has  put  it: 
“In  the  sacred  history  of  humanity  on  earth,  it  is  still,  alas,  Good  Friday.”  4 
For  most  people,  but  not  for  all. . .  for  Christians,  to  see  Good  Friday  at 
its  worst  is  to  begin  also  to  see  it  at  its  best.  For  it  is  our  faith  that  the  seeming 
defeat  is  turned  into  a  victory,  that  out  of  the  very  worst  God  can  bring  the 
very  best,  that  God  is  working  in  our  midst  —  patiently  and  impatiently, 
painfully  and  powerfully,  judgmentally  and  healingly  —  to  fulfill  the  divine 
purpose  for  us.  In  an  astonishing  phrase,  we  are  told  that  Jesus,  “for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  Cross”  (Hebrews  12  :  2).  It  is  in  the 
light  of  the  resurrection  faith  that  we  too  can  affirm  that  joy,  and  thereby 
continue  to  cope  with  the  world  that  seems  to  be  only  the  world  of  the  Cross, 
perplexed,  to  be  sure,  but  not  unto  despair  (II  Cor.  4:8).  Ours  is  an  Easter 
faith  that  frees  us  to  respond  to  God’s  call  to  join  in  the  divine  struggle,  so 
that  as  God’s  children  are  set  free,  we  too  may  be  set  free  and  thereby  united 
with  God  and  with  one  another. 

A  new  affirmation 

Certain  affirmations  have  dominated  past  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  At  the  initial  assembly  at  Amsterdam  in  1948  the  delegates 
affirmed:  “We  intend  to  stay  together.”  At  Evanston  in  1954  they  affirmed: 
“We  intend  to  grow  together.”  I  suggest  to  you  an  affirmation  for  Nairobi 
in  1975:  “We  intend  to  struggle  together”  —  not  only  to  struggle  honestly 
with  one  another  who  are  here  assembled,  but  also  to  begin  a  struggle  together 
on  behalf  of  all  of  God’s  children  who  are  not  here  assembled,  even  (and 
most  especially)  the  non-persons,  the  “very  least”  of  the  sisters  and  brothers 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  (Matt.  25  :  40). 


4  And  He  Did  Hide  Himself  ,  p.  6.  London:  Jonathan  Cape  Ltd.,  1946. 


Visible  Unity 
as  Conciliar  Fellowship 


John  Deschner 


What  kind  of  unity  does  this  Council  hope  for  ? 

Our  new  Constitution  answers:  “ . . .  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one 
eucharistic  fellowship  . . .  that  the  world  may  believe.”  Calling  the  churches 
to  that  visible  unity  is  the  basic  function  of  the  Council  in  everything  it  under¬ 
takes  to  say  and  do. 

Visible  unity  is  challenging,  dangerous,  promising.  It  challenges  “cheap 
ecumenism”,  superstructure  ecumenism,  which  will  give  to  the  cause  of 
church  unity  fellowship,  delegates,  cooperation,  even  money,  but  not  visible 
local  change.  But  it  is  also  dangerous,  for  it  can  tempt  us  to  think  that  what 
needs  to  become  visible  is  merely  the  merger  of  church  organizations.  No, 
what  needs  to  become  visible  is  a  witness  which  embodies  among  Christians 
and  Christian  churches  a  believable  sign  of  the  liberating  unity-in-controversy 
which  God  has  promised  to  all  humankind. 

In  that  universal  sense,  visible  unity  is  a  goal,  a  promise,  whose  outlines 
we  only  begin  to  see.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  earlier  Assemblies 
to  describe  it. 

New  Delhi  emphasized  that  visible  unity  is  local  unity ,  “all  in  each  place 
as  one  fully  committed  fellowship”.  It  is  not  merely  the  unity  of  ecumenical 
meetings  and  organizations,  but  local  eucharistic  unity  where  mutual  recog¬ 
nition  of  members  and  ministers  and  common  witness  can  become  daily 
realities. 

Uppsala  added  that  visible  unity  is  diversified  unity ,  a  “dynamic  catholicity”, 
with  much  freedom  in  it  for  different  human  identities,  styles,  missions,  and 
their  necessary  controversies.  The  visible  unity  we  are  trying  to  describe  is 
not  one-coloured  and  static,  but  many-coloured  and  pulsing  with  life  and 
promise. 

Uppsala  also  said  that  when  unity  is  visible  it  is  a  sign  of  the  coming  unity 
of  humankind.  That  is  the  whole  point  of  its  visibility:  to  share  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ’s  incarnate  sign  about  God’s  promise  to  all.  Therefore,  visible  unity 
has  to  do  with  classism,  racism,  sexism,  segregating  the  handicapped,  for 
example,  quite  as  much  as  with  denominationalism. 


•  Prof.  Deschner  is  Professor  of  Theology  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas,  USA.  This  paper  was  presented  at  a  plenary  session 
at  the  WCC’s  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi,  November  1975. 
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Since  Uppsala  a  new  attempt  to  describe  the  goal  of  visible  unity  has  been 
emerging.  It  is  a  way  that  appreciates  the  concrete,  local,  particular  meanings 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  yet  tries  to  do  more  justice  to  the  universal 
aspect.  This  attempt  focuses  upon  conciliar  fellowship.  And  my  task  in  what 
follows  is  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  possibilities  in  this  theme. 

First,  and  briefly,  some  texts:  New  Delhi,  as  we  have  belatedly  realized, 
placed  its  emphasis  on  “all  in  each  place”  with  an  equal  emphasis  on  “the 
whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all  places  and  all  ages”  (New  Delhi,  Section  I). 
Uppsala  went  further:  it  called  us  “to  work  for  a  time  when  a  genuinely 
universal  council  may  once  more  speak  for  all  Christians”.  But,  with  deep 
realism,  it  also  spoke  of  the  ecumenical  movement  today  as  a  pre-conciliar 
stage,  a  “transitional  opportunity  for  eventually  actualizing  a  truly  universal, 
ecumenical,  conciliar  form  of  common  life  and  witness”  (Uppsala, 
Section  I,  19). 

Responding  to  that  call,  the  Salamanca  Consultation  (1973)  described  its 
vision  of  the  one  Church  as  “a  conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are 
themselves  united  which  “recognize  each  others’  members  and  minis¬ 
tries”,  and  in  which  “each  church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustain¬ 
ing  relationships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar  gatherings 
whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  to  their  common  calling”.1 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  “conci¬ 
liar  renaissance”  2,  and  they  are  many:  Does  this  new  stress  on  unity  threaten 
engagement  for  liberation?  Does  the  quest  for  universal  forms  of  unity 
counteract  the  impulses  for  radical  local  witness  and  also  for  local  church 
union?  Is  this  theme,  with  its  long  history,  so  bound  to  the  past  that  it  will 
prevent  us  from  looking  forward  to  a  new  ecumenical  obedience?  Are  past 
canons  of  representation  able  to  open  up  to  the  new  kinds  of  participation 
everywhere  demanded  and  needed  today?  Can  the  issue  of  conciliar  teaching 
and  its  reception  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  recover  real  authority  for 
ecumenical  teaching  without  structures  of  dominance  and  subservience? 
Can  we  understand  “conciliar  event”  as  transcending  mere  ecumenical 
organization,  and  “conciliar  life  and  reality”  as  transcending  mere  ecumenical 
events,  so  as  to  discover  conciliarity  as  a  continuing  aspect  of  local  church 
life?  How  does  what  the  Orthodox  call  “the  dialogue  of  love”  develop  into 
“the  dialogue  of  truth”?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions. 


Our  need  for  a  form  of  visible  unity 

Rather  than  discuss  such  questions  abstractly,  I  want  to  try  something 
different.  Will  you  look  with  me  at  some  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
remarkable  meeting  in  Jerusalem  reported  in  Acts  15  and  Galatians  2.  I  am 
not  now  concerned  whether  this  meeting  was  a  model  “council”:  the  point  is 


1  What  Kind  of  Unity?  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  69,  p.  121.  Geneva:  WCC,  1974. 

2  “Councils,  Conciliarity  and  a  Genuinely  Universal  Council.”  Study  Encounter ,  Vol.  X, 
No.  2,  1974. 
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much  discussed.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  it  embodies  some  crucial  aspects  of 
authentic  conciliar  fellowship,  both  local  and  universal.  And  I  am  myself 
persuaded  that  it  shows  our  need,  precisely  in  our  concern  for  mission  and 
liberation,  for  a  form  of  visible  unity  which  those  early  Christians  discovered 
in  their  conciliar  fellowship. 

Notice  a  few  points: 

1.  Why  does  this  meeting  take  place?  It  is  obviously  not  routine.  It  is  not 
called  to  continue  a  tradition  of  such  meetings  nor  with  a  rule  book  of  proper 
procedure  in  hand.  It  is  an  emergency  meeting,  called  to  answer  an  urgently 
felt  local  need,  to  face  an  urgent  new  issue,  to  let  the  church’s  unity  penetrate 
an  urgently  necessary  new  diversity.  The  young  church  is  badly  polarized 
about  message  and  mission.  On  the  one  hand  are  those  concerned  for 
tradition,  for  continuity  with  Israel.  They  doubtless  emphasize  how  Jesus 
Christ  unites  and  fulfils.  On  the  other  hand  are  those  probing  their  freedom 
to  bring  the  gospel  to  utterly  new  peoples,  in  a  world  where  Israel’s  traditions 
are  meaningless.  The  polarity  even  seems  to  have  had  a  regional  expression, 
Jerusalem  emphasizing  one  point,  Antioch  the  other.  Unity  and  freedom: 
an  ancient  controversy  in  the  community  of  faith.  The  point  is  worth  noting: 
What  became  visible  in  Jerusalem  was  unity  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy 
about  freedom. 

But  the  meeting  is  called  for  a  deeper  reason.  The  local  churches  not  only 
argue,  they  reach  out  for  each  other:  that  is  the  impressive  thing.  They  need 
to  meet,  though  doubtless  the  radicals  regard  it  as  diversionary  and  the 
conservatives  as  compromising.  There  is  a  kind  of  elemental  hunger  to  take 
counsel  together  over  this  crisis,  for  both  sides  are  somehow  felt  to  belong  to 
the  whole.  Conciliar  life  is  the  presupposition  for  a  conciliar  event,  and  that 
life  is  already  a  local  reality  before  the  meeting.  Therefore  delegates  are 
appointed  and  sent  to  express  visibly  the  fellowship  already  there,  and  to 
clarify  the  whole  church’s  mind  about  its  badly  divided  mission. 

Are  we  as  clear  about  the  presupposition  and  need  for  this  Assembly? 
For  all  our  thematic  planning,  work  and  study,  is  that  ambiguity  in  its  call 
one  reason  why  this  Assembly  is  still  “pre-conciliar”? 

2.  Do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  next  point:  Who  represents  what? 
When  the  Antioch  delegates  arrive,  they  are  “welcomed”  by  the  church  and 
the  apostles  and  the  elders  in  Jerusalem.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  whole 
ecumenical  problem  and  hope  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  “hospitality”. 
They  are  welcomed:  not  merely  as  tired  travellers,  or  merely  as  old  friends, 
but  recognized  and  welcomed  as  authorized  representatives  of  a  controversial 
sister  Church.  An  important  detail:  they  are  recognized  in  their  diversity; 
Titus,  an  uncircumcized  Greek,  is  also  fully  recognized  and  welcomed 
(Gal.  2:5).  Moreover  —  for  this  gives  the  meeting  its  seriousness  —  they 
are  fully  recognized  as  representative  spokesmen  for  the  whole  Church,  whose 
controversial  mission  in  the  profoundest  sense  belongs  to  both  the  Jerusalem 
and  the  Antioch  churches.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
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Have  we  so  welcomed  each  other  as  representatives  of  the  whole  Church? 
Is  this  weakness  in  our  mutual  hospitality  one  reason  why  our  Assembly  is 
still  “pre-conciliar”? 

3.  We  are  not  told  much  about  the  worship  life  of  this  Council  at  Jerusalem. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  this  gathering  refrained  from  the  common  eucharistic 
meal?  We  know  from  Galatians  that  Paul  insisted  afterwards  that  the  Council’s 
decision  could  only  be  expressed  in  fellowship  at  one  table,  as  he  pointedly 
reminded  Peter  at  Antioch.  Surely  this  Council’s  central  act  was  an  offering 
of  this  controversy  to  God  in  common  worship,  else  how  could  they  so  confi¬ 
dently  write  of  their  decisions  that  it  “seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
to  us”  (Acts  15  :  28)? 

For  all  our  efforts  at  common  worship,  is  our  hesitation  over  truly  com¬ 
mon  eucharistic  worship  one  reason  why  our  Assembly  is  still  “pre- 
conciliar”? 

4.  What  we  do  hear  a  good  deal  about  is  a  very  frank  and  open  debate,  and 
between  the  lines  we  can  discern  some  strong  feeling  and  perhaps  even  a  bit 
of  name-calling  (“false  brethren”,  Gal.  2:4).  The  challenge  is  sharply 
stated:  the  radical  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  must  not  disregard  Mosaic 
traditions.  Equally  categorical  is  the  defence  of  Paul  and  Barnabas:  God  is 
obviously  using  this  mission.  Peter  recounts  his  experience,  a  good  example 
of  action-reflection  theology:  the  Holy  Spirit  has  indeed  blessed  the  Gentile 
mission.  But  Peter’s  most  important  point,  his  concern  for  the  Church’s 
unity,  is  not  stated  as  a  ruling  or  dogma,  but  significantly  as  a  question  of 
truth  to  be  answered  by  all:  If  God  has  decided  there  is  no  distinction,  why  do 
you  make  trial  of  God?  We  are  told,  incidentally,  that  the  assembly  kept 
silence  and  listened:  not  the  least  manifestation  of  conciliarity,  especially  if  it 
means  listening  for  what  the  Holy  Spirit  is  saying  through  the  controversial 
neighbour. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  debate,  though,  is  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
sharing  of  experience,  not  a  mere  quest  for  a  majority,  but  a  sensitive  search 
for  the  Church’s  common  mind  under  the  commonly  acknowledged  authority 
of  God’s  Word.  James  performs  an  essential  task:  he  appraises  the  discussion 
in  the  light  of  the  Word  of  scripture  and  tradition  (Acts  15  :  15-21).  In  so 
doing  he  locates  the  decision  to  be  made  in  the  frame  of  salvation  history  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Church’s  mission.  Paul  has  stood  for  a  free  mission, 
Peter  for  unity,  and  James  for  God’s  will  to  have  both.  In  this  light  he  then 
ventures  the  proposal  which  is  eventually  accepted  as  “good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  us”.  Conciliar  debate  has  run  its  full  course,  from  frank  con¬ 
troversy,  to  eliciting  the  full  contribution  of  each,  to  listening  for  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  reported  experience  and  in  scripture  and  tradition,  to  a  clarifying 
decision  of  the  whole  assembly. 

For  all  our  effort  and  all  our  talk,  is  our  lack  of  skill  at  such  debate  — 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  seeking  not  mere  consensus  but  the  mind  of 
Christ  —  one  reason  why  our  Assembly  is  still  “pre-conciliar”? 
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5.  Their  decision  deserves  closer  attention.  The  purpose  and  outcome  of  a 
conciliar  event  is  confession:  a  clear  decision  about  right  and  wrong  for  the 
witness  and  mission  and  fellowship  of  the  Church.  The  essence  of  the  decision 
is:  “We  should  not  trouble  those  of  the  Gentiles  who  turn  to  God”  (Acts 
15  :  19).  It  is  apparently  a  decision  for  freedom  in  the  mission,  but  it  is  also 
a  decision  in  unity.  And  in  relation  to  this  decision  it  proves  possible  for  the 
presupposed  conciliar  reality  to  manifest  itself  in  an  event:  each  side  is  able 
to  see  in  it  what  seems  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  whole  Church 
(Acts  15  :  28,  22).  And  note  how  each  side  then  works  for  the  interest  of  the 
other.  From  James’  side,  Jewish  law  is  not  required,  but  there  is  a  demand 
that  the  freedom  be  real  freedom,  not  undisciplined  licence:  hence  the  exclusion 
of  murder,  unchastity,  idolatry,  and  perhaps  (the  text  is  uncertain)  the 
deliberate  provocation  of  Jewish  Christians  in  matters  of  food.  From  Paul’s 
side,  there  is  the  collection  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  a  highly  visible  sign  of 
the  Church’s  visible  unity,  which  he  willingly  assumes  and  promotes  wherever 
he  goes  (Gal.  2  :  10). 

The  form  of  the  decision  is  also  worth  noting:  it  is  no  mere  document! 
Its  first  expression  appears  to  be  a  visible  act  before  the  whole  council:  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  And,  as  if  that  visible  sign  is  the  real  result,  there  is 
the  decision  to  send  to  Antioch  a  living  representation  of  that  sign:  a  delegation 
which  is  the  living  embodiment  of  the  controversy  and  of  the  Spirit  and  hand 
of  fellowship  in  which  it  has  been  resolved.  Then,  and  only  then,  in  that 
context,  does  the  Council’s  written  document  have  its  place  as  a  kind  of  letter 
of  introduction.  Only  then  is  the  relative  difference  in  Paul’s  and  Acts’  report 
of  the  written  requirements  understandable. 

Has  anything  happened?  In  one  sense  each  party  “wins”  with  the  help 
of  the  other,  and  so  does  the  whole  Church.  Two  missions  will  continue,  and 
so  will  a  certain  controversy  and  tension,  as  we  well  know.  But  before,  two 
missions  were  tearing  the  Church  apart.  Now  a  common  life  and  mission 
under  two  forms  has  become  thinkable,  possible,  “seems  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  us”,  can  be  fully  recognized  and  understood  as  manifesting  the 
will  and  life  “of  the  whole  Church”.  Henceforth,  though  there  will  be  con¬ 
troversy,  to  let  it  divide  the  Church  is  not  to  be  permitted.  The  diversity  of 
unity  has  manifested  itself  for  the  sake  of  a  mission  to  all  humankind,  and 
visible  signs  have  appeared  —  the  hand  of  fellowship,  Jew  and  Gentile  at  one 
table,  the  collection  —  that  Christ  is  present  not  only  in  the  Church’s  fellow¬ 
ship  but  in  the  farthest  reaches  of  its  missions  as  well.  That  is  what  “conciliar 
fellowship”  might  do  for  churches  in  controversy  and  conflict. 

For  all  our  drafting  of  documents,  is  our  lack  of  such  creativity  in  decision, 
our  lack  of  commitment  to  such  diversity  in  mission,  our  hesitation  to  assert 
such  a  visible  unity,  in  a  word,  is  our  indecisiveness  in  speaking  for  as  well  as 
to  the  churches  one  reason  why  this  Assembly  is  still  “pre-conciliar”? 

6.  It  remains  to  note  that  the  delegation  and  its  letter  are  received  with  joy 
in  Antioch.  Mutual  recognition  and  hospitality  abound.  Conciliar  life, 
already  there  locally,  is  strengthened  and  reaffirmed.  It  makes  one  ask 
whether  such  mutual  recognition  in  controversy  is  not  a  fundamental  aspect 
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of  Christian  joy.  There  is  no  problem  here  of  communicating  the  results 
back  home.  The  churches  needed  this  meeting,  and  awaited  its  results  with 
eagerness.  The  Council  heard  an  authoritative  Word  and  therefore  acted  and 
spoke  with  its  authority.  The  churches  hear  the  Word  they  hunger  for  and 
acknowledge  it  with  joy  as  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church.  One  wonders 
whether  such  joy  is  not  a  sign  that  true  authority  has  been  heard  and  received. 
In  any  case,  they  take  up  their  diversified  mission  and  its  necessary  con¬ 
troversies  with  renewed  strength.  In  all  that,  local  and  universal  unity  have 
visibly  reinforced  each  other. 

For  all  our  efforts  at  communication,  is  our  lukewarm  reception  of  WCC 
actions  —  for  example,  our  response  to  the  consensus  statements  on  eucharist, 
baptism  and  ordained  ministry,  or  to  the  appeals  of  the  Programme  to  Combat 
Racism  —  one  reason  why  this  Assembly  and  so  much  in  the  local  church 
life  it  represents  is  still  “pre-conciliar”? 

A  vision  of  visible  unity 

What  lies  between  us  and  such  an  expression  of  the  Church’s  visible  unity? 
Here  are  some  of  the  things: 

—  Local  churches  committed  to  a  common  striving  to  receive,  reappropriate 
and  express  afresh  the  faith  delivered  to  the  Church  through  the  apostles 
and  handed  down  through  the  centuries. 

—  A  clear  recognition  in  all  the  local  churches  of  the  need  for  a  council 
meeting  as  an  occasion  to  reach  out  to  each  other,  to  clarify  the  mind  of 
the  Church,  and  to  speak  the  common  word  of  witness;  and  an  expression 
of  this  need  in  a  call  which  is  recognized  as  authoritative  in  the  local 
churches. 

—  A  genuinely  mutual  recognition  and  welcoming  of  each  delegation  by  all 
as  the  representatives  of  each  church,  and  of  the  whole  Church. 

—  A  readiness  on  the  part  of  all  to  participate  in  the  common  eucharistic  act 
of  worship,  offering  up  to  God  the  concern  of  the  council  and  asking  His 
Word  about  its  resolution. 

—  A  common  word  and  action  of  witness,  arising  from  free,  inclusive  debate 
under  the  commonly  acknowledged  authority  of  the  Word  of  God, 
clarifying  right  and  wrong  in  the  Church’s  present  witness,  fellowship  and 
mission  —  a  witness  which  nevertheless  embodies  the  necessary  diversity 
of  the  Church’s  life  and  mission. 

—  A  welcoming  of  this  witness  in  each  local  church  as  indeed  the  expression 
of  the  Spirit  and  mind  and  will  of  the  whole  Church,  and  therefore  as 
authoritative  guidance  in  its  own  free  enactment  of  its  mission. 

That  is  a  vision  of  visible  unity  worth  praying  for  here,  together. 


Christian  Unity 


Cyrille  Argenti 


Why  are  we  divided? 

Someone  told  me  recently  that  the  psychologist,  Jung,  once  conducted 
the  experiment  of  psycho-analysing  a  sample  group  of  Christians  and  comparing 
the  results  of  his  analysis  with  a  parallel  sample  of  non-Christians.  He  found 
that  the  motivations  of  both  groups  were  identical:  faced  with  common 
situations  in  everyday  life  Christians  and  non-Christians  reacted  in  the  same 
way.  This  means  that  the  faith  of  these  Christians,  or  so-called  Christians, 
had  not  reached  the  level  of  their  subconscious.  It  had  not  modified  their 
spontaneous  reactions  to  the  behaviour  of  those  around  them  or  to  their  own 
natural  impulses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  experiment  can  help  us  to  identify  more  clearly 
the  causes  of  the  disunity  among  Christians.  The  things  which  divide  people 
in  general  —  conflicting  economic  interests,  racial  prejudice,  nationalist  feel¬ 
ings,  class  selfishness,  thirst  for  power,  rivalry  for  prestige,  and  so  on  —  also 
divide  Christians,  which  means  that  the  particular  social  group  (class,  nation  or 
race)  to  which  we  belong  is  a  more  important  factor  in  determining  our  beha¬ 
viour  than  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  which  we  also  belong.  We  are  more 
intensely  aware  of  being  Greek,  Irish,  or  Boer  than  being  Orthodox,  Catholic 
or  Calvinist.  Our  confessional  label  serves  simply  as  an  alibi  to  justify,  or  rather 
to  conceal,  our  real  motives  which  continue  to  be  those  of  the  old  man  who 
still  lingers  in  all  of  us.  Our  Christianity  is  skin-deep;  we  are  lukewarm,  and 
of  those  who  are  lukewarm  the  Lord  has  said:  “I  will  spit  you  out  of  my 
mouth”  (Rev.  3  :  16).  If  we  continue  to  be  only  lukewarm  Christians,  there 
is  no  use  talking  of  Christian  unity,  because  in  that  case,  after  all  our  long 
and  learned  discussions,  we  shall  continue  to  behave  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past.  Our  contemporaries  are  not  deceived  and  people  who  are  “cold”  — 
whom  the  Lord  prefers  to  those  who  are  merely  “lukewarm”  —  say  mockingly: 
“Just  look  at  those  Christians,  for  all  the  repeating  of  fine  prayers  and  grand 
hymns  that  speak  of  love  and  justice  and  peace,  they  still  make  war  and 
oppress  and  exploit  and  cheat  like  everyone  else.” 

In  judging  us  in  this  way,  the  non-believers  come  close  to  what  the  Lord 
himself  said:  “Alas  for  you,  lawyers  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites”,  “blind  guides”, 
“tombs  covered  with  whitewash” . . . 


•  Archimandrite  Argenti  is  dean  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  parish  in  Marseilles,  France. 
This  paper,  translated  from  the  French  by  the  WCC  Language  Service,  was  presented  at  a 
plenary  session  at  the  WCC  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi  in  November  1975. 
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Let  us  therefore  humbly  ask  our  Saviour  to  give  us  such  a  compelling 
and  genuine  awareness  of  belonging  to  the  one  Kingdom,  that  it  has  a  stronger 
influence  on  our  own  behaviour  than  the  particular  social  groups  to  which 
we  belong  and  which  vie  with  each  other  for  possession  of  the  earth  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Prince  of  this  world.  From  this  moment 
and  to  the  very  depths  of  our  being,  let  us  be  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  in  exile 
in  our  respective  native  lands  in  the  world.  “Baptized  into  union  with  him, 
you  have  all  put  on  Christ  as  a  garment.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Jew  and 
Greek,  slave  and  freeman,  male  and  female;  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (Gal.  3  :  28).  ...  “now  that  you  . . .  have  put  on  the  new  nature,  which 
is  being  constantly  renewed  in  the  image  of  its  Creator  and  brought  to  know 
God.  There  is  no  question  here  of  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcized  and  uncir- 
cumcized,  barbarian,  Scythian,  freeman,  slave;  but  Christ  is  all,  and  is  in 
all”  (Col.  3  :  10,  11).  ...  “You  died;  and  now  your  life  lies  hidden  with  Christ 
in  God”  (Col.  3:3). 


IS  IT  TRUE? 

If  this  is  true,  let  us  all,  whatever  our  race,  nationality  or  sex,  say  with 
St  Ignatius  of  Antioch  writing  to  the  Romans  in  the  year  107  a.d.:  “My 
desire  has  been  crucified  and  there  is  not  in  me  any  sensuous  fire  but  living 
water  bounding  up  in  me  and  saying  inside  me,  ‘Come  to  the  Father’.  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  food  which  is  destined  for  corruption,  nor  in  the  delights  of 
this  life.  I  desire  the  bread  of  God  which  is  the  flesh  of  Christ  who  was  the 
seed  of  David;  and  for  drink  I  desire  his  blood  which  is  incorruptible  love” 
(Letter  to  the  Romans  7  :  2,  3). 

The  body  of  the  risen  Christ:  the  foundation  of  Christian  unity 

This  is  the  plane  on  which  Christian  unity  is  located;  it  is  brought  about  by 
the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  mystery  of  Christian  life  —  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  and  the  meeting  of  his  disciples  within  the  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ. 
This  meeting  is  the  fundamental  fact  which  constitutes  the  Church.  The 
Body  of  the  Risen  Christ  is  indeed  the  “new  creation”  (Gal.  6  :  15,  II  Cor.  5  : 
17).  It  is  that  mysterious  reality  whose  existence  is  revealed  and  guaranteed 
by  its  material  form.  However,  this  Body  is  no  longer  subordinate  to  the 
ordinary  necessities  and  limitations  of  space  and  time.  It  is  free  of  all  the 
standards  of  the  old  order  which  has  passed  away  (II  Cor.  5  :  17).  This 
“spiritual  body”  (I  Cor.  15  :  47,  48)  will  ascend  into  heaven.  It  manifests 
itself  in  such  disconcerting  and  unexpected  ways,  it  is  so  free  of  the  usual 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  that  neither  Mary  Magdalene,  nor  the  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  nor  the  seven  apostles  on  the  sea  of  Tiberius  at  first 
recognized  it.  It  is  a  “spiritual  body”,  a  body  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
which  “the  complete  being  of  the  Godhead  dwells  embodied ”  (Col.  2:9). 

This  Body  is  henceforward  the  Place  where  all  true  worshippers  of  the 
Father  gather,  and  the  Lord  himself  describes  it  as  a  Temple.  “Destroy  this 
temple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  again”  and,  St  John  explains  to  us, 
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“The  temple  he  was  speaking  of  was  his  body”  (John  2  :  19-21).  This  means 
that,  before  Paul  in  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Ephesians,  Jesus 
himself  identified  his  Risen  Body  with  the  assembly  of  believers:  they  dwell  in 
him  and  are  therefore  united  in  him.  “Whoever  eats  my  flesh  and  drinks  my 
blood  dwells  continually  in  me,  and  I  dwell  in  him”  (John  6  :  56).  Those  who 
communicate  in  the  flesh  of  the  Risen  Christ  are  therefore  united  in  one  Body, 
the  Body  of  Christ  who  is  the  Church. 


Christian  unity  and  eucharistic  assembly 

It  is  therefore  by  dwelling  within  the  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ,  by  sharing 
in  Holy  Communion  or  the  Lord’s  Supper  that  the  followers  of  Christ  find 
each  other.  The  gathering  of  the  congregation  for  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  is  the  laboratory  which  transforms  the  community  of  believers  into 
the  Church,  and  thereby  ensures  their  unity.  It  is  there  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
binds  the  different  members  together  into  one  Body,  the  Body  of  Christ,  just 
as  water  binds  the  grains  of  flour  together  to  make  bread  (St  Irenaeus):  here  the 
believers  discover  communion  and  become  the  Church.  To  discover  com¬ 
munion  is  to  discover  the  divine  bond  uniting  believers  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Risen  Christ. 

Anyone  who  has  had  this  experience  of  communion  cannot  continue  to 
speak  of  “inter-communion”:  anyone  who  has  begun  to  be  united  with  his 
fellows  at  this  level  of  the  fullness  of  the  mystery  of  the  faith  cannot  contem¬ 
plate  flitting  from  one  confessional  community  to  another  and  being  only 
partly  integrated  into  each.  On  the  contrary,  the  search  for  unity  requires  us 
to  deepen  our  faith  by  growing  more  closely  into  the  fellowship  of  our  brothers 
and  through  it  into  the  mystery  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

This  means  that  belief  in  Christian  unity,  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
belief  in  the  resurrection  and  belief  in  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  are  one 
and  the  same  belief;  if  we  believe  that  Christ  really  rose  with  his  flesh  we  also 
believe  that  his  flesh  is  real  food  and  his  blood  real  drink  (John  6  :  55);  and 
if  we  believe  that  these  words  are  Spirit,  we  also  believe  that  the  mysterious 
reality  they  describe  gives  us  access  to  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  unity  of  believers  in  communication  with  one  another  by 
their  common  membership  of  the  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ. 


Christian  unity  and  witness  to  the  world 

This  same  mystery  is  the  foundation  of  our  witness  to  the  world.  For 
there  is  a  definite  risk  that  the  witness  of  an  individual  person  or  the  preaching 
of  a  missionary,  however  admirable  they  may  be,  may  simply  lead  to  a  per¬ 
sonality  cult  (as  happened  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  when  the  people  of  Lystra 
took  them  for  Zeus  and  Hermes,  Acts  14  :  12)  unless  at  the  same  time  they 
show  the  world  the  Body  of  the  Risen  Christ,  namely  the  faithful  united  as 
Church  with  Christ  at  their  head.  If  we  are  not  united,  we  are  not  Church; 
if  we  are  not  the  Church  we  are  not  the  Body  of  Christ;  and  if  we  are  not  the 
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Body  of  Christ,  how  is  the  world  to  know  that  his  Body  still  lives  today?  How 
is  the  world  to  believe  that  Christ  is  risen? 

When  the  world  sees  Christian  unity  lived  out  with  love  in  the  eucha- 
ristic  assembly  the  world  will  believe;  1  this  is  why  it  was  on  the  very  night 
Jesus  instituted  the  eucharistic  mystery  that  He  asked  his  Father:  “May  they 
all  be  one:  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  so  may  they  also  be  in  us, 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me”  (John  17  :  22). 

This  united  community  must,  however,  also  behave  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  it  really  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  This  means  that  in  its  witness  for  justice, 
truth  and  liberty  it  will  not  be  afraid  to  lay  itself  open  to  persecution  by  the 
political  power  and  the  powerful  of  this  world,  for,  as  Paul  tells  us  in  his 
letter  to  Timothy:  “Persecution  will  come  to  all  who  want  to  live  a  godly  life 
as  Christians”  (II  Tim.  3  :  12). 

It  also  means  that  through  the  love  it  shows  to  its  enemies  and  its  constant 
prayers  for  those  who  persecute  it,  it  is  a  living  witness  to  the  Lamb  who  was 
sacrificed  and  rose  again  interceding  for  the  world  and  saying  through  our 
mouths:  “Father,  forgive  them:  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing” 
(Luke  23  :  34). 

The  Church  is  therefore  a  witnessing  community  because  it  identifies 
itself  with  the  Body  of  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Christ:  this  is  the  Church  in 
which  we  confess  our  faith  in  the  words  of  the  Creed:  “I  believe  in  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.”  It  is  to  this  goal  and  final  objective 
that  all  our  efforts  for  unification  must  be  directed,  and  we  should  not  confuse 
it  with  the  distorted  image  presented  by  our  different  church  institutions. 
What  defines  the  Church  and  gives  it  its  being  is  what  the  creative  Word  of 
its  Lord  incessantly  summons  it  to  become,  not  the  caricature  of  it  that  its 
clergy  too  often  present  to  us. 


Christian  unity  and  world  unity 

Let  us  never  forget  that  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church,  is  alpha  and 
omega,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  world,  “for  all  things  were  created  through 
him  and  for  him”  (Col.  1  :  16,  John  1:3). 

Consequently,  the  unity  of  the  Church  prepares  the  way  for  the  unity  of 
the  world.  But  the  unity  of  the  world  which  is  being  prepared  in  the  Church 
is  not  at  all  the  same  as  the  unity  of  the  fallen  world  which  the  violent  of  this 
world  are  trying  to  achieve  by  force  and  coercion.  The  unity  of  the  Church 
first  becomes  real  deep  in  the  minds  of  free  men  whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
has  set  free  from  the  conditioning  influences  and  pressures  of  this  world. 
This  harmony  of  minds  and  hearts  created  by  the  Spirit  as  supreme  musician  is 
something  quite  different  from  the  unity  which  tyrants  from  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Hitler  —  to  mention  no  contemporary  names  —  have  tried  to  impose. 


1  See  the  reports  of  the  Orthodox  Consultation  on  “Confessing  Christ  through  the  liturgical 
life  of  the  Church  today”,  organized  by  the  WCC  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  and  held  at  Etchmiadzin,  Armenia,  from  17  to  21  September  1975  (especially 
Report  No.  1,  section  2). 
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The  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  their  spurious  unity  will  topple  like  the  giant 
statue  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  make  way  for  “the  stone  cut  out  by  no  human 
hand  . . .  but  the  stone  that  struck  the  image  became  a  great  mountain  and 
filled  the  whole  earth”  (Daniel  2  :  34,  35). 

The  true  unity  of  the  world  will  come  about  “when  all  things  are  subject 
to  him,  then  the  Son  himself  will  also  be  made  subordinate  to  God  who  made 
all  things  subject  to  him,  and  thus  God  will  be  all  in  all”  (I  Cor.  15  :  22-28). 
The  true  unity  of  the  world  is  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  will  not 
be  fully  realized  until  the  end  comes  and  the  Son  “delivers  up  the  Kingdom 
to  God  the  Father”  (I  Cor.  15  :  24).  Nevertheless,  that  unity  is  being  prepared 
here  and  now  in  the  Church  for  “the  Kingdom  of  God  is  among  us”  (Luke  17  : 
21),  and  it  is  in  the  Church  that  the  world  becomes  the  Kingdom;  indeed,  the 
Church’s  mission  is  to  lead  all  that  can  be  saved  in  the  world  into  the  Kingdom, 
into  the  Promised  Land  through  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  water 
of  baptism.  In  fact,  the  Church  is  made  for  the  world  —  for  it  is  the  light 
of  the  world  (Matt.  5  :  14)  —  and  the  world  for  the  Kingdom  that  has  been 
“ready  since  ever  the  world  was  made”  (Matt.  25  :  34). 

Christian  unity  and  the  full  completion  of  the  Church 

The  world  can  and  must  be  united  in  Christ’s  Church  because  in  Christ 
there  is  completeness  and  fullness:  “For  in  him  the  complete  being  of  God, 
by  God’s  own  choice,  came  to  dwell”  (Col.  2  :  9)  and  “it  is  in  Christ  that  the 
complete  being  of  the  Godhead  dwells  embodied”  (Col.  2:9).  Now,  Christ 
came  to  transmit  to  us  this  divine  plenitude,  to  give  it  to  us:  “Ask  (in  my 
name)  and  you  will  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  complete”  (John  16  : 24). 
In  Christ  “you  have  been  brought  to  completion”  (Col.  2  :  10);  “(I  kneel  in 
prayer  to  the  Father)  that  through  faith  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  in 
love  ...  So  may  you  attain  the  fullness  of  being,  the  fullness  of  God  himself” 
(Eph.  3  :  17,  19). 

Now  it  is  in  Christ’s  Church  that  we  find  this  fullness  of  Christ,  for  “it 
is  his  body  and  as  such  holds  within  it  the  fullness  of  him  who  himself  receives 
the  entire  fullness  of  God”  (Eph.  1  :  23:  rjTiq  £cttiv  to  au>|ua  auToO,  to  irXripujpa 
toO  t&  TravTa  £v  Tracnv  TtXrjpouiuevou,)  only,  all  together,  as  the  Church  “shall 
we  all  attain  to  . . .  mature  manhood  measured  by  nothing  less  than  the  full 
stature  of  Christ”  (Eph.  4:  13).  This  means  that  the  quality  of  Christian 
unity,  its  inner  completeness,  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  quantity  of  Chris¬ 
tians  assembled;  not  only  is  the  Church  called  to  gather  together  all  mankind 
(I  Tim.  2  :  4),  it  must  bring  about  man’s  unity  within  himself  and  man’s  unity 
with  the  cosmos. 

—  Man’s  unity  within  himself:  it  is  the  whole  man  in  his  whole  “catholic” 

reality  —  KaG’oXov  —  flesh  and  psyche,  which  has  to  be  subjected  to  the 

sanctifying  and  unifying  action  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  word,  spiritualized. 

—  Man’s  unity  with  the  cosmos:  it  is  the  whole  universe,  the  human  envi¬ 
ronment  in  its  entirety  which  is  to  be  renewed,  transformed,  harmonized 
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at  the  same  time  as  man,  whose  vocation  is  to  rule  over  it  (Gen.  1  :  28), 
for  “up  to  the  present,  we  know,  the  whole  created  universe  groans  in  all 
its  parts  as  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth”  (Rom.  8  :  22),  waiting  in  hope 
“to  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  mortality  (today  we  should  probably 
say  “of  pollution”)  and  enter  upon  the  splendour  of  the  children  of  God” 
(Rom.  8  :  21).  We  must  bring  about  this  transformation,  sanctification, 
integration  of  the  old  fallen  world  into  the  “new  creation”  (II  Cor.  5  :  17, 
Gal.  6:15),  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  The  whole  universe  must  be 
brought  into  unity  under  a  head  (cf.  Eph.  1  :  10);  as  our  modern  ecologists 
would  say,  the  global  environment  must  be  modified.  It  is  to  achieve  this 
total  transformation  of  the  universe  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  the 
Church  offers  the  water  of  baptism,  the  oil  of  chrismation  and  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  eucharist  “in  all  and  for  all  —  Kara  Travia  kcu  bid 
Travia”  2  —  to  the  sanctifying  action  of  the  divine  Spirit  who  pervades  all 
and  changes  all.  In  short,  Christians  must  seek  for  unity  in  all  its  “breadth 
and  length  and  height  and  depth”  (Eph.  3:18-19),  which  means  in  its  catho¬ 
licity,  so  that  “at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  —  in  heaven,  on 
earth  and  in  the  depths  —  and  every  tongue  confess:  ‘Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord’,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father”  (Phil.  2  :  10-11). 

Christian  unity  and  conciliarity 

Consequently  it  is  by  the  local  community’s  growing  more  deeply  into 
the  fullness  and  truth  of  Christ  that  it  becomes  Church  and  enters  into  com¬ 
munion  with  all  other  local  communities  which  are  profoundly  at  one  with 
it  in  this  one  catholicity:  as  local  communities  grow  in  depth  they  move  towards 
unity.  That  is  why  the  consultation  of  Orthodox  theologians  in  Crete  3  recog¬ 
nized  the  following  text  taken  from  the  Salamanca  Consultation  (March  1973) 
as  a  valid  formulation  of  the  Orthodox  view  of  unity  :  The  one  Church  is  to  be 
envisioned  as  a  conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves 
truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship  each  local  church  possesses,  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the  same 
apostolic  faith  and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same 
Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit. 

A  true  “council”,  whether  local  or  universal  (ecumenical),  is  really  the 
visible  expression  of  a  unity  of  faith  already  lived  out  within  the  communities 
represented  in  it ;  it  ensures  that  this  unity  is  given  common  expression  in 
spite  of  local  differences,  which  are  legitimate  when  they  are  simply  different 
embodiments  of  the  common  faith.  By  giving  a  single  expression  to  that 
faith  the  Council  guarantees  its  continuity  and  unity  through  time  and  space. 
That  common  faith  is  not  a  compromise  between  the  different  confessions, 
nor  does  it  reduce  them  to  their  lowest  common  denominator.  It  is  the  very 
content  of  the  Apostolic  Tradition,  the  life  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ  which 


2  Anaphora  of  the  liturgies  of  St  John  Chrysostom  and  St  Basil. 

3  Held  in  March  1975.  See  Orthodox  Contributions  to  Nairobi,  B,  Section  I,  p.  31.  Geneva: 
WCC,  1975. 
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itself  remains  one  throughout  all  its  manifestations  and  all  its  ages.  True 
conciliarity,  so  well  defined  by  the  34th  Apostolic  Canon,4  is  founded  on  the 
trinitarian  principle,  that  is  to  say  it  seeks  to  make  the  universal  Church  an 
image  of  the  divine  Trinity.  The  Trinity  is  not  the  sum  of  three  component 
parts,  because  the  totality,  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  is  present  in  each 
of  the  three  persons.  Similarly,  completeness,  catholicity,  in  other  words 
the  full  flowering  of  the  life  of  Christ,  must  be  present  in  each  local  church: 
it  is  the  one  same  content  of  each  and  all.  The  purpose  of  conciliarity  is  to 
express  this  one  content,  this  plenitude  which  is  common  to  all.  It  is  sought 
and  lived  in  each  local  church  and  is  expressed  in  every  Council. 

Does  this  mean  that  at  the  present  time  we  should  abandon  the  quest 
for  “organic”  union  of  the  separated  churches?  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
prepare  the  framework  for  it  by  assemblies  like  the  present,  and  also,  on  the 
various  geographical  levels,  by  local  assemblies  which  will  foreshadow  the 
future  councils  of  the  Church. 

Of  course  an  inter-confessional  assembly  is  not  a  council,  but  it  can  and 
must  display  every  sign  of  heralding  a  Council.  By  the  exchange  of  vital 
experiences  that  it  makes  possible,  by  the  bonds  it  forges,  by  the  common 
language  it  develops,  it  not  only  enables  each  of  the  particular  communities 
composing  it  to  grow  deeper  into  catholicity,  but  also  constitutes  an  institution 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  receives  from  the  Holy  Spirit  the  content  of  Truth, 
that  is  to  say  the  Logos,  is  susceptible  of  becoming  a  Council.  Consequently 
it  really  is  a  preparation  for  and  prefiguration  of  the  Council. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  wish,  or  rather  the  prayer,  that: 

—  through  the  participation  in  the  World  Council  by  all  the  Christian  churches 
(and  in  particular  by  the  very  ancient  and  venerable  Church  of  Rome, 
our  elder  sister,  and  all  the  holy  churches  in  communion  with  her), 

—  through  the  deeper  growth  in  Christ  of  all  the  member  churches,  present 
and  future, 

—  through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  unifying 
Spirit, 

if  not  the  5th  or  6th  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  then  at 
least  the  Nth  Assembly  will  be  recognized  by  the  whole  Christian  people  as 
the  8th  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
of  Christ. 


4  “Apart  from  necessary  matters  in  his  diocese,  a  bishop  must  do  nothing  without  the  advice 
of  his  Primate,  nor  the  latter  without  that  of  the  bishops  of  his  provinces  ;  in  this  way  concord 
will  prevail,  and  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  will  be  glorified  through  the  Lord  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.” 


Some  Obstacles 
to  Liberation  of  Women 


Una  Kroll 


My  task  today  is  to  look  at  some  of  the  important  social  and  psychological 
factors  which  prevent  women  and  men  from  being  able  to  relate  to  each  other 
as  partners. 

There  are,  I  believe,  two  important  truths  about  women  and  men.  The 
first  is  that  biological  differences  between  women  and  men  are  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  human  race.  This  truth  becomes  distorted  whenever 
people  think  that  the  differences  between  them  which  are  essential  to  pro¬ 
creation  must  necessarily  extend  into  their  roles  in  the  community  irrespective 
of  their  individual  vocations  and  capabilities.  The  second  truth  is  that  each 
person  is  unique.  This  truth  becomes  distorted  when  likenesses  between 
people  are  allowed  to  obliterate  their  uniqueness  so  that  individuals  who 
share  a  particular  characteristic  are  treated  as  if  they  were  members  of  a 
group  in  which  their  sameness  in  one  respect  implies  that  they  are  exactly 
like  every  other  person  in  the  group  in  every  other  way.  These  distortions 
carried  to  their  logical  but  twisted  conclusions  result  in  the  social  disease 
which  we  call  sexism  by  which  women  and  men  alike  become  subordinated 
to  false  stereotypes.  Their  joint  subordination  is  maintained  by  attitudes, 
actions  and  institutional  structures  which  are  oppressive. 

My  task  is  fraught  with  difficulties  because  it  is  tempting  to  speak  generally 
and  we  know  that  generalizations  can  always  be  challenged  by  the  exceptions. 
Moreover,  when  we  are  thinking  about  human  beings,  taking  into  account 
their  genetic  differences,  gender,  sexual  orientation  and  self-perception,  we 
know  that  two  women  or  two  men  may  differ  more  from  one  another  than  a 
woman  and  a  man.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  possible  to  look  at  some  of 
the  principal  factors  which  hinder  us  from  recognizing  our  mutuality.  The 
first  of  these  is  ignorance. 


Ignorance 

Ignorance  about  the  nature  of  sex  has  led  to  misunderstanding.  Until 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  whole  of  a 


•  Dr  Kroll  has  a  medical  practice  in  the  UK,  and  is  an  Anglican  deaconess.  This  is 
a  talk  given  at  the  WCC  Fifth  Assembly  plenary  presentation  on  “Women  in  a  changing 
world”,  Nairobi,  November  1975. 
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new  person  was  contained  in  the  semen  which  the  man  implanted  as  a  homun¬ 
culus  into  the  body  of  a  woman,  whose  sole  task  was  to  nourish  the  growing 
foetus  until  it  was  born  and  to  care  for  the  child  until  maturity.  Although  it 
has  been  proved  that  Aristotle,  his  contemporaries  and  his  successors,  like 
Thomas  Aquinas,  were  wrong  in  their  beliefs  about  procreation,  the  attitudes 
and  philosophical  constructions  which  were  built  upon  this  false  foundation 
persist  and  lurk  in  our  collective  unconscious.  They  surface  whenever  men 
say  proudly  of  their  pregnant  wives:  “She’s  the  mother  of  my  child”  instead 
of  “She’s  the  mother  of  our  child”;  and  whenever  women  say  of  themselves: 
“I’m  only  a  housewife  and  mother”  as  if  it  were  a  less  important  and  less 
valuable  contribution  to  society  than  it  is. 

Until  recently  it  was  widely  thought  that  there  was  a  link  between  sex 
and  personality  traits.  For  instance,  aggression  was  seen  as  a  masculine 
trait  and  gentleness  was  considered  to  be  a  feminine  prerogative.  Generations 
of  men  have  grown  up  with  the  feeling  that  their  masculine  qualities  were 
superior  to  the  feminine  ones:  they  still  sometimes  compliment  a  clever 
woman  by  saying:  “You  have  a  man’s  mind”,  and  are  surprised  when  she  is 
not  flattered  by  that  statement.  There  is  now  a  considerable  body  of  scientific 
evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  all  personality  characteristics  are  human 
characteristics  so  that,  for  instance,  aggression  and  gentleness,  intellect  and 
intuition  are  human  qualities  which  are  expressed  in  different  ways  by  women 
and  men. 

We  may  know  the  truth  but  far  too  many  of  us  do  not  act  upon  it.  This 
reluctance  is  due  in  part  to  our  behavioural  conditioning. 


Behavioural  conditioning 

Throughout  history  girls  and  boys  have  been  conditioned  by  education 
and  social  traditions  to  believe  that  they  each  have  particular  functions  to 
fulfil  in  the  community.  This  differentiation  in  functions  between  women 
and  men  may  have  been  necessary  in  the  past,  and  may  still  be  in  communities 
where  women  are  having  to  bear  children  year  after  year  because  a  large 
number  of  children  will  die  in  infancy,  where  the  majority  of  women  will  die 
before  they  reach  the  menopause  and  where  the  average  length  of  life  for  a 
man  is  less  than  forty  years.  In  societies  where  the  birth  rate  is  falling  and 
in  those  which  do  not  have  enough  territory  to  allow  of  unlimited  expansion 
of  population,  women  are  no  longer  expected  to  spend  the  whole  of  their 
lives  in  childbearing,  suckling,  weaning  and  mourning.  They  are  freed  from 
their  biological  role  for  a  significant  part  of  their  lives  and  some  may  choose 
not  to  bear  children  at  all.  Yet  in  most  societies  the  old  conditioning  continues. 

Each  one  of  us  here  is  conditioned.  We  have  habits  of  thought  which 
were  formed  in  childhood  and  reinforced  by  our  respective  cultures,  not  for¬ 
getting  that  some  of  those  cultures  are  built  upon  false  values.  So  long  as 
we  continue  to  insist  on  people  conforming  to  sexually  stereotyped  roles,  we 
will  continue  to  imprison  people.  I  find  it  tragic  for  the  world  of  today  that 
widespread  conformity  by  men  to  their  “he-man”  roles  has  resulted  in  the 
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premature  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives  through  the  competitive  starvation 
of  each  other,  premature  degenerative  disease  and  outright  war.  I  find  it 
equally  tragic  that  so  many  women  are  content  to  opt  out  of  public  life  because 
they  do  not  realize  that  their  refusal  to  take  their  full  part  in  society  places 
an  extra  burden  on  their  brothers. 

Mutuality  between  women  and  men  demands  that  both  be  responsible  for 
procreation,  that  both  should  take  responsibility  in  the  home  for  the  welfare 
of  each  other  and  their  children,  and  that  both  should  accept  responsibility 
in  community.  But  when  people  begin  to  try  to  do  this  they  often  find  that 
rebellion  against  conditioning  fills  them  with  fear. 

Fear 

Our  roles  and  our  identities  are  intimately  associated.  We  all  fear  the  loss 
of  our  identity,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  behavioural  conditioning  has 
such  a  strong  hold  on  us  is  that  the  existence  of  fixed  and  defined  sex-determined 
roles  helps  us  to  preserve  our  own  sense  of  identity  and  value.  Role-sharing 
or  role-reversing  threatens  our  sense  of  security  and  both  imprison  us  in  our 
own  safe  roles  and  also  impel  us  to  keep  those  who  want  to  share  our  function 
out  of  our  secure  niches.  We  also  find  difficulty  in  knowing  who  we  are  if 
others  seem  to  be  too  like  us.  In  our  minds  we  fear  that  if  the  space  between 
women  and  men  becomes  too  narrow  we  shall  lose  some  of  the  mystery  that 
clothes  the  “other”  and  makes  them  so  attractive  to  us.  This  could  happen 
if  women  and  men  aped  each  other.  The  imitation  of  others  is  a  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  reality  of  being  ourselves,  but  if  we  prevent  either  women  or  men 
from  following  their  vocations  for  fear  that  they  might  lose  their  distinctive¬ 
ness  we  fail  to  trust  God,  and  become  prisoners  of  fear  and  the  perpetrators 
of  grave  injustice.  To  allow  different  people  to  perform  the  same  function  is 
to  allow  a  diversity  of  gifts  to  enrich  the  role  or  work  undertaken. 

We  are  afraid  of  liberation  and  many  of  us  prefer  captivity  to  the  freedom 
which  brings  responsibilities.  Our  liberation  would  mean  that  we  would  have 
to  live  through  a  period  of  revolution  or  transformation  in  the  foundations 
of  our  institutions  and  societies,  and  we  are  inclined  to  be  afraid  that  the  new 
might  be  worse  than  what  we  now  know. 

There  is  yet  another  obstacle  to  our  attaining  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  —  sin. 


Sin 


Even  allowing  that  in  some  instances  ignorance,  conditioning  and  fear 
might  limit  our  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  I  hold  it  to  be 
fundamental  that  we  can  choose.  My  survey  of  socio-psychological  factors 
which  keep  women  and  men  imprisoned  by  the  social  evil  of  sexism  is  incom¬ 
plete  unless  I  recognize  the  existence  of  deliberate  sin  which  keeps  women 
subordinate  to  men  in  some  spheres  of  life  and  men  subordinate  to  women  in 
others.  Sin  exists  among  all  of  us:  the  sin  of  pride  which  thinks  that  only  we 
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can  do  a  particular  job;  the  sin  of  covetousness  which  hugs  to  itself  privilege 
of  any  sort;  the  sin  of  lust  which  longs  for  sexual  power;  the  sin  of  anger 
which  seeks  to  destroy  those  who  challenge  our  position  or  status;  the  sin  of 
greed  which  clings  to  its  abundance  and  refuses  to  share  its  possessions  with 
others;  the  sin  of  envy  which  prevents  us  from  using  our  own  God-given 
talents  because  we  spend  our  time  looking  sideways  at  what  others  can  do; 
the  sin  of  sloth  which  refuses  to  act  because  of  apathy.  We  need  deliverance 
from  these  sins  before  we  can  see  each  other  as  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ. 

We  in  the  Church  have  no  right  to  ask  people  to  listen  to  us  when  we 
say:  “Jesus  Christ  frees  and  unites”  unless  we  are  ready  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order  and  are  seen  to  be  working  to  eliminate  the  evil  effects  of  ignorance, 
role  conditioning,  fear  of  change  and  our  own  sins.  If  we  are  to  do  this  we 
need: 

Faith  which  can  move  mountains 
Hope  that  will  transform  despair 
Love  which  does  not  shrink  from  pain 

These  ingredients  are  our  inheritance  as  Christians,  so  I  am  confident  that 
Christ  will  free  us  and  unite  us  in  this  task. 


Towards  Identity  and  Self-respect 
among  Thai  Women 


Prakai  Nontawassee 


I  come  from  Thailand,  and  the  picture  of  the  roles  of  women  in  the  Church 
and  in  Thai  society  as  a  whole  will  be  mainly  taken  from  my  own  background 
and  experiences.  Though  Christians  in  my  country  make  up  a  little  less  than 
1%  of  the  whole  population,  our  women  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  area  of  leadership  development.  I  will  say  more  about  that 
later,  but  first  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  some  aspects  of  the  role  of  women 
in  Thailand  as  a  whole. 

The  general  problem  we  are  facing  now  is  how  to  help  women  be  aware 
of  the  dignity  of  being  women.  In  Thailand  there  is  a  proverb  which  says: 
“Men  are  the  front  legs  of  the  elephant  and  women  are  the  back  legs.”  This 
is  evidence  of  the  superior  role  of  the  male  partner  in  the  family  and  the 
prestige  of  being  born  a  man.  At  present,  this  proverb  may  not  seem  very 
true  outwardly,  but  actually  it  is  still  believed,  and  this  belief  is  put  into 
practice  by  many  men.  Such  an  attitude  rules  out  the  need  for  women  to  be 
conscious  of  themselves.  It  sterilizes  their  minds  and  obstructs  the  maturity 
of  their  thinking  in  trying  to  understand  their  roles. 


From  being  object  to  subject 

Because  of  the  changing  political  situation,  economic  pressures  and 
inflation,  the  image  of  women  has  been  distorted,  and  as  money  seems  to  be 
the  answer  to  many  problems,  money  speaks  loudly.  Women  can  be  sold 
by  their  parents.  A  woman  becomes  an  object  which  commands  a  good 
price.  She  is  easily  and  handily  used  in  order  to  meet  the  need  of  the  family, 
that  is,  to  save  the  family  members’  lives.  The  problem  of  “mouth  and 
stomach”  is  so  acute  that  it  shakes  and  shatters  the  moral  and  value  judgments 
of  our  people,  with  tragic  results.  Women  become  prey  and  are  trapped  by 
exploiters  who  are  brothel  owners  and  barmen. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  the  parents  but  the  girls  themselves  who  discard  the 
integrity  of  being  born  women.  The  way  to  an  easy  and  comfortable  life  is 
so  easy  that  the  dignity  and  worth  of  being  a  woman  have  been  completely 


•  Mrs  Nontawassee  is  Principal  of  Thailand  Theological  Seminary,  Chiengmai,  Thailand. 
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changing  world”,  Nairobi,  November  1975. 
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crushed.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  education  for  living  and  a  loosely  built-in 
motivation  in  life.  Church  women  and  parents  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  putting  their  concerns  into  action  towards  eradicating  the  things 
that  blind  women. 

It  it  here  that  women  should  take  the  initiative  in  their  own  liberation. 
This  is  the  liberation  from  exploitation  to  respect,  from  being  an  object  to 
being  a  subject,  and  from  depersonalization  to  humanization. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  to  put  into  practice  the  concept  that 
the  relationship  between  women  and  men  should  be  on  equal  footing  and  that 
they  should  complement  each  other.  St  Paul  testified  to  us  how  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  work  in  harmony  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole  body. 
In  our  Thai  proverb,  the  elephant  would  suffer  if  the  front  legs  moved  and  the 
back  legs  did  not.  Even  though  the  front  legs  must  go  forward  first  since 
they  are  in  front,  they  cannot  be  boastful  and  arrogant.  The  essence  of  being 
lies  in  the  mutual  support  between  the  two.  The  acceptance  of  each  other’s 
worthiness  will  help  each  to  be  humble  and  acknowledge  one’s  own  limitations. 
This  is  how  we  live  and  work  in  a  Christian  community. 


Self-respect  first 

This  is  already  being  demonstrated  within  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand. 
Women  and  men  both  serve  the  Church  in  various  capacities.  Women  can 
also  be  ordained  as  ministers  and  one  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Thailand  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

Women  in  the  church  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men.  The  Christian 
women  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand  are  fully  aware  of  the  political 
pressures  prevailing  in  the  country.  A  team  of  leading  churchmen  and 
women  went  to  investigate  the  situation  in  the  north  east,  where  the  refugees 
from  our  neighbouring  country  are  staying,  in  order  to  see  if  they  could  add 
their  help  to  that  of  the  government. 

Christian  women  are  also  very  much  concerned  with  the  acute  economic 
problems  of  women  in  the  villages.  Every  year  they  set  up  a  Functional 
Education  Programme  for  rural  girls.  The  leaders  and  instructors  are  from 
the  places  where  the  programme  is  held  and  financial  support  has  been  given 
by  the  Fellowship  of  the  Least  Coin  and  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  Committee 
of  Canada.  There  are  vocational  courses,  and  spiritual  nurture  is  given  in 
order  to  awaken  the  girls’  consciences.  They  are  taught  positive  ways  of 
spending  their  spare  time  after  planting  and  harvesting,  such  as  dressmaking 
and  embroidering  articles  popular  in  the  shops  of  the  area.  When  they  can 
earn  a  little  money,  it  is  an  achievement  which  makes  them  feel  that  they  are 
“somebody”.  Self-respect  and  respect  from  others  follow. 

I  am  impressed  by  Jesus’  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the  way 
He  helped  the  man  who  was  robbed.  He  went  to  the  wounded  man,  and 
knelt  down  so  He  could  be  at  the  same  level  and  thus  help  him.  Men  and 
women  in  the  Church  should  confront  each  other,  discuss  each  other’s  weak 
and  strong  points,  both  sincerely  recognizing  each  other’s  functions  as  mem- 
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bers  of  one  family.  They  should  put  this  mutual  respect  and  recognition  into 
practice.  This  happening  in  the  Church  will  become  a  “socialization  model” 
which  can  also  bring  about  a  wholesome  attitude  between  men  and  women  in 
society  in  general.  We  do  not  love  because  of  being  told  to  do  so,  but  by 
being  loved.  The  mutual  seeking  for  a  viable  unity  in  our  Christian  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Church  must  be  personalized  and  manifested  through  the 
inter-relatedness  of  our  men  and  women.  The  role  of  women  in  my  country 
is  to  heighten  the  awareness  of  the  dignity  of  being  born  women  in  the  image 
of  God  in  the  world  of  men. 


\ 
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Exploitation  of  Women 
in  Third  World  Perspective 


Annie  R.  Jiagge 


Over  a  period  of  30  years  the  United  Nations’  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  has  gathered  a  factual  background  of  staggering  evidence  on 
deprivation  and  degradation  of  all  kinds  suffered  by  women  all  over  the  world 
on  account  of  their  sex. 

In  its  most  extreme  manifestation,  this  deprivation  characterizes  and 
treats  women  as  “property”  —  instruments  of  production  and  enjoyment, 
not  only  for  satisfying  sexual  desires  and  producing  children,  but  also  as 
property  that  can  be  inherited  or  disposed  of  at  will.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  widows  are  inherited  in  the  same  way  as  furniture  or  real  estate. 


Conditioned  by  tradition 

A  woman  is  conditioned  from  a  very  early  stage  in  life  to  find  fulfilment 
in  serving  men,  and  a  girl  learns  as  she  grows  up  that  being  born  a  woman 
limits  her  rights  in  society.  She  grows  up  with  these  pressures  creating  inhi¬ 
bitions  within  her  and  even  where  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  she  is  inhibited 
from  exercising  her  human  rights. 

Until  recently,  women  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  key  public 
offices.  The  councils  of  state  were  for  men  only  and  men  were  the  heads  of  all 
government  institutions.  Even  the  Church  had  no  room  for  them  on  important 
decision-making  bodies,  even  though  women  formed  the  majority  of  the 
membership.  However,  women  leaders  served  the  coffee  at  church  meetings 
and  arranged  the  flowers! 

Women  who  seek  employment  outside  the  home  find  themselves  in  the 
so-called  “women’s  jobs”  —  nursing,  teaching,  typing  and  so  on.  All  the 
low-paid  occupations,  and  jobs  which  rank  low  in  prestige,  are  regarded  as 
“women’s  work”.  Many  women  find  themselves  in  jobs  well  below  their 
natural  ability.  Women  are  over-represented  all  over  the  world  in  the  low- 
paid  jobs  but  under-represented  in  the  high-income  groups.  Jobs  requiring 
managerial  skill  and  initiative  carry  high  wages,  and  of  course  these  are 
considered  “men’s  work”.  Women  with  the  same  qualification  do  the  same 


•  The  Hon.  Mrs  Justice  A.  R.  Jiagge  is  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Accra,  Ghana. 
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work  as  men  but  receive  a  lower  salary.  Even  where  a  qualified  woman  steps 
into  a  position  previously  held  by  a  man,  the  job  is  redefined  to  justify  a  lower 
salary,  but  the  deleted  non-essentials  find  their  way  back  soon  after  the  salary 
issue  has  been  settled  and  she  carries  the  full  work  load  for  lower  wages. 

Education,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  prerequisite  for  enlightenment  but  women 
are  denied  equal  opportunities  with  men  and  many  a  time  are  not  allowed 
even  to  choose  subjects  in  accordance  with  their  aptitude.  The  educational 
facilities  available  to  women  are  many  a  time  inferior  to  those  for  men.  Women 
form  the  majority  of  the  world’s  illiterates,  many  are  unskilled  and  exist  (not 
live)  at  subsistence  level. 


No  separate  identity 

In  some  countries,  the  law  invented  the  fiction  that  “a  woman  has  no  legal 
existence  separate  from  her  husband”,  who  is  “head  of  the  family”.  A  married 
woman  suffers  many  deprivations  in  the  interest  of  the  alleged  “unity”  of  the 
family.  She  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  in  her  own  right,  nor  can  she  transact  any 
business  without  her  husband’s  consent  or  judicial  authorization.  Even 
where  she  pays  the  mortgage  loan  and  supports  her  invalid  and  unemployed 
husband,  the  banks  will  still  not  transact  business  with  her  in  her  own  right. 
In  some  countries,  a  married  woman  is  placed  in  the  same  group  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  a  juvenile  or  an  imbecile. 

Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  in  a  famous  dictum,  described  marriage  as  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  “civil  death”  of  a  woman.  He  was  not  far  wrong. 

A  woman  on  marriage  loses  her  family  name  and  adopts  her  husband’s. 
In  some  countries,  when  she  marries  an  alien  she  loses  her  nationality  as  well. 
In  other  countries  her  alien  husband’s  nationality  is  imposed  on  her  whether 
or  not  it  is  to  her  advantage.  She  may  even  become  stateless  where  she  loses 
her  nationality  on  marriage  to  an  alien  whose  national  laws  do  not  confer 
nationality  on  a  wife.  When  she  is  deserted  by  the  husband  who  then  acquires 
a  new  domicile,  she  meets  difficulties  trying  to  obtain  her  divorce  where  the 
law  provides  that  the  domicile  of  the  husband  decides  the  venue  of  the  action. 

Marriage  itself  is  an  area  of  unequal  treatment  for  men  and  women. 
In  some  countries  girls,  too  young  to  know  their  minds,  are  married  off  by 
their  fathers  to  older  men  in  transactions  to  which  they  are  not  parties.  Poly¬ 
gamy  is  the  classic  example  of  double  standards  of  morality  in  society.  Adultery 
does  not  exist  as  far  as  the  husband  is  concerned,  but  for  the  same  act  the  wife 
is  divorced  and  in  some  societies  she  may  even  lose  her  life.  Chastity  in  many 
countries  is  a  virtue  only  for  women.  And  the  wife  is  the  faithful,  obedient 
servant  without  pay. 

She  has  no  authority  at  home  and  no  say  even  in  matters  relating  to  the 
education  of  her  children.  It  is  the  husband  who  decides  the  number  of 
children  she  must  have  and  also  how  they  should  be  spaced,  and  even  though 
these  are  issues  that  may  cost  her  her  life,  she  is  allowed  no  say. 

In  some  countries,  when  the  husband  says  “I  divorce  you”  three  times, 
then  the  wife  is  truly  divorced.  This  facility,  however,  is  not  available  to 
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women.  Even  where  the  laws  permit  men  and  women  the  same  grounds  of 
divorce,  the  woman  may  still  be  at  a  disadvantage;  for  instance,  where  divorce 
is  obtainable  through  mutual  consent,  the  legal  safeguards  are  often  so  inade¬ 
quate  as  to  render  the  woman’s  consent  more  apparent  than  real.  Under 
customary  law,  rules  governing  divorce  are  so  elastic  and  capable  of  so  many 
interpretations  that  a  husband  can  easily  manoeuvre  a  divorce  on  practically 
any  ground.  The  same  facility  is  not  available  to  the  wife. 

The  mass  media  project  the  image  of  a  woman  as  a  beautiful  play  object, 
and  industrialists  sell  their  wares  by  advertising  them  as  so  efficient  that 
neither  brain  nor  strength  is  required  for  their  performance  and  even  women 
can  manipulate  them. 

However,  what  is  really  very  serious  is  the  effect  that  centuries  of  discri¬ 
mination  and  deep-rooted  prejudice  have  had  on  women  themselves.  Women 
have  accepted  the  inferior  status  imposed  on  them  as  an  inescapable  fact  of 
life.  Wives  are  proud  to  be  treated  as  appendages  of  their  husbands.  A  wife 
will  bask  in  the  glory  of  her  husband’s  achievements  without  giving  a  thought 
to  her  own  capabilities  and  native  wisdom.  Even  where  the  creative  urge  is 
strong  and  she  is  aware  of  her  own  potential,  she  is  inhibited  within  herself  and 
suppresses  what  is  crying  to  be  let  out  for  fear  of  being  regarded  as  out  of  the 
ordinary. 


Nature  takes  a  hand 

Fortunately,  over  the  years,  some  women  have  dared  to  sound  the  clarion 
call  for  a  global  outlawing  of  sex-based  discrimination.  It  seems  today  that 
Nature  herself  has  decided  to  take  matters  in  hand.  Never  before  in  history  have 
there  been  such  consciousness-raising  events  on  the  inter-relatedness  in  world 
affairs  of  women  and  the  interdependence  of  mankind  as  in  recent  years. 

In  1972  at  the  World  Conference  on  Human  Environment  in  Stockholm, 
it  was  firmly  emphasized  that  the  human  environment  is  a  single  integrated 
but  delicately  balanced  system,  every  part  of  which  is  essential  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  every  other  part.  If  this  is  so,  then  pollution  of  our  planet  is 
the  business  not  only  of  every  man  and  woman  but  also  of  every  nation.  Our 
planet  Earth,  as  the  astronauts  saw  it,  is  a  tiny  unit  suspended  in  space  in  a 
mighty  universe.  As  such,  it  is  obvious  that  our  resources  are  not  limitless, 
and  like  the  boat  on  the  sea  our  planet  floats  or  sinks  as  a  unit. 

The  Third  World  was  in  Stockholm  and  after  listening  to  the  story  of 
pollution  created  by  over-industrialization,  asserted  that  pollution  in  the 
developing  countries  is  mainly  caused  by  under-industrialization  resulting  in 
squalor,  poverty  and  disease.  Clearly  there  is  an  imbalance  in  the  process 
of  industrialization  and  the  obvious  adjustments  necessary  will  benefit  both 
developed  and  developing  countries. 

In  1974  at  the  World  Conference  on  Population  in  Bucharest,  the  fact 
that  it  took  the  world  100  years  to  double  its  population  of  1,000  million  to 
2,000  million  between  1835  and  1935  but  that  it  took  only  37  years  from  1935 
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to  1972  for  the  figure  of  2,000  million  to  shoot  up  dramatically  to  3,500  million 
was  not  only  a  staggering  revelation  but  also  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  How 
much  longer  can  we  go  on  at  this  rate?  How  much  longer  can  our  planet 
support  and  sustain  us? 

The  Population  Conference  was  followed  by  another  world  conference  on 
food  in  Rome. 

In  all  these  conferences  women  were,  as  usual,  greatly  under-represented 
but  this  time  the  awareness  dawned  that  making  a  world  plan  of  action  without 
the  active  participation  of  women  is  like  staging  a  play  without  the  main 
actors. 

Obviously,  a  turning  point  has  been  reached  in  history  when  a  major 
correction  must  be  made  in  the  process  of  deliberation  on  all  issues  concerning 
humanity.  The  full  participation  of  women  in  these  deliberations  is  vital  to 
make  them  meaningful. 


Women’s  advancement  and  the  birth-rate 

i 

Statistics  have  shown  that  wherever  women  are  advanced  and  a  number  of 
them  have  economic  pursuits  outside  the  home,  the  population  growth-rate 
drops  with  or  without  incentives.  But  wherever  women  are  illiterate,  ignorant, 
house-bound  and  dependent  on  men,  the  growth-rate  increases  even  with  the 
best  possible  incentives  for  a  decrease.  None  of  the  methods  being  introduced 
to  curb  the  rate  of  population  growth  seems  to  work  the  miracle  where  women 
are  poor,  ignorant  and  dependent.  The  experts  inform  us  that  the  Third 
World  of  developing  countries  accounts  for  90%  of  the  world’s  increase  in 
population  and  the  developed  world  accounts  for  only  10%  of  the  increase. 
Over-population  seems  to  be  an  incidence  of  poverty  and  the  best  contra¬ 
ceptive  discovered  so  far  is  advancement  of  women. 

Mother  Nature  seems  to  be  directing  us  to  the  fact  that  without  violating 
human  rights,  there  are  no  short  cuts  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Advance¬ 
ment  of  women  may  be  a  long-term  project  but  it  holds  the  key  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  explosion  problem  —  it  is  the  only  effective  way  of  achieving  the  zero 
rate  of  growth  without  doing  violence  to  the  dignity  and  work  of  the  human 
person. 

Higher  education  for  women  not  only  results  in  keeping  women  longer  at 
school  and  consequently  raising  the  age  of  marriage,  but  also  provides  them 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  capabilities  in  accordance  with  their  aptitude. 
This  opens  for  them  new  vistas  and  they  are  too  involved,  too  interested  in 
what  they  are  doing,  to  consider  early  marriage.  Even  when  they  do  get 
married,  many  of  them  wish  to  keep  their  work,  not  only  because  of  financial 
considerations  but  also  because  they  find  fulfilment  in  the  work  they  do.  They 
therefore,  on  their  own,  practise  family  planning  effectively  to  accommodate 
all  their  other  activities  outside  the  home  and  lead  a  full  life. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  of  arresting  the  population  growth  can  best 
be  solved  naturally,  by  permitting  those  who  nurture  life  to  diversify  their 
occupation  and  make  use  of  their  talent  in  the  contributions  they  can  make  in 
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all  spheres  of  life  in  equal  partnership  with  men  —  contributions  that  are 
unique  because  of  the  very  fact  that  the  experience  in  preparation  for  and  the 
nurture  of  life  is  itself  unique.  This  process  implies  not  only  a  deliberate 
policy  and  a  bias  in  favour  of  women  for  higher  education  and  meaningful  job 
opportunities,  but  also  a  change  in  perspectives  and  value-judgments  —  a 
change  of  attitude  and  a  re-education  of  public  opinion.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  expedite  the  process. 

The  more  highly  skilled  women  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  increase  in 
production  for  the  benefit  of  those  living  today.  At  the  same  time,  these 
women  are  capable  of  exercising  effective  control  over  the  birth-rate. 


The  real  deep  issues  of  injustice 

I  believe  we  have  time  to  equip  women  and  give  them  the  chance  to  control 
the  population  growth.  What  we  lack  is  the  political  will  to  act.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  achievements  of  modern  science  and  technology,  for  instance, 
to  turn  the  Sahara  Desert  into  grain  land  to  feed  the  world  —  all  we  need 
is  the  political  will  to  divert  a  small  fraction  of  the  $300,000  million  spent  each 
year  on  the  armament  race,  to  the  production  of  food. 

However,  experience  from  the  struggle  for  political  freedom  shows  that 
when  women  know  what  has  to  be  done  and  realize  that  if  it  has  to  be  done, 
they  themselves  must  do  it,  they  act  with  determination  and  purpose  and 
they  succeed. 

Women  will  win  the  fight  against  discrimination  and  prejudice.  But  the 
big  questions  are  what  next?  and  for  what  purpose?  Is  the  new  freedom  to  be 
used  for  the  continuation  of  the  present  unjust  world  order?  If  so,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  a  copy  when  we  have  the  original. 

This  is  the  area  of  a  seeming  controversy  between  women  of  the  Third 
World  and  the  women  of  the  developed  world. 

Women  from  the  developed  world  accused  women  from  the  Third  World, 
both  at  the  Berlin  Conference  on  Sexism  and  in  Mexico,  of  only  being  inte¬ 
rested  in  development  issues  and  not  in  the  movement  for  liberation  and  told 
them  that  development  could  not  eradicate  sexual  discrimination.  Women 
from  the  developed  world  wanted  to  talk  about  equality  for  men  and  women 
in  the  same  country,  about  equal  job  opportunities,  equal  pay  for  work  of 
equal  value  and  equal  access  to  decision-making  bodies  at  all  levels. 

Women  from  the  Third  World  wanted  all  that  but  claimed  that  there  were 
deeper  issues  at  stake  on  which  they  could  not  accept  any  compromise.  To 
them,  no  discrimination  can  be  greater  than  that  of  a  system  that  forces  the 
poor  nations  to  subsidize  the  over-affluent  living  standards  of  the  rich  nations. 
No  discrimination  can  be  greater  than  that  which  deprives  a  mother  of  bread 
for  her  child  who  dies  painfully  and  slowly  of  kwashiorkor,  a  disease  caused 
by  protein  deficiency.  How  can  anyone  who  belongs  to  and  benefits  from  her 
country’s  system  of  economic  strangulation,  ever  complain  of  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  herself  without  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  those  oppressed  by  her  own  country?  Women  from  the  Third  World  were 
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disappointed  that  women  from  the  developed  world,  in  Berlin  and  at  the 
Mexico  International  Women’s  Year  Conference,  fought  shy  of  the  real  deep 
issues  of  injustice. 

Women  from  the  Third  World  claimed  that  discrimination  against  women 
was  only  one  manifestation  of  injustice  and  that  the  issue  was  too  important 
to  be  allowed  only  a  scratch  on  the  surface.  The  attack  must  be  on  the  deep 
roots  and  not  on  twigs  and  branches.  Discrimination  against  women  cannot 
be  treated  in  isolation.  The  issue  is  that  of  injustice  and  that  is  what  must 
be  eradicated  —  racial  discrimination,  political  and  economic  domination 
are  all  manifestations  of  injustice.  A  woman  must  first  be  human  and  live 
before  she  can  claim  her  rights.  They  claimed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  analyse  the  causes  of  poverty  resulting  in  the  degradation  of  the  human 
person  —  the  Child  of  God  in  the  Third  World. 


The  need  for  a  new  world  economic  order 

It  all  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  age,  with  the  drive  to  control 
the  sources  of  raw  materials,  hence  the  acquisition  of  large  empires,  the  slave 
trade  and  so  on.  The  industrial  countries  had  full  control  over  whatever  they 
wanted  or  required  from  the  colonies  and  paid  practically  nothing  for  the 
valuable  non-renewable  minerals  they  extracted. 

After  the  independence  of  the  colonies  the  developed  world  lost  this 
control,  but  by  ingeniously  guiding  and  manipulating  the  so-called  free  market, 
it  succeeded  in  not  only  deciding  the  prices  it  wants  for  its  products  but  also  the 
prices  it  wants  to  pay  for  products  from  developing  countries.  By  means 
of  high  tariffs  and  other  discriminatory  measures,  the  developed  world  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discouraging  industrialization  in  the  Third  World.  Add  to  this  the 
unjust  world  monetary  system  that  excludes  the  Third  World  to  her  detriment, 
and  you  have  a  world  system  geared  in  such  a  way  that  the  poor  countries  sub¬ 
sidize  the  rich  ones  to  the  extent  that  the  developed  world,  which  has  only 
30%  of  the  world’s  population,  controls  and  utilizes  70%  of  the  world’s 
wealth,  leaving  the  70%  of  the  world’s  population  to  manage  on  the  30% 
of  the  world’s  wealth. 

Then  some  oil-producing  countries  decided  to  copy  the  developed  world 
and  did  it  so  well  that  they  even  provoked  the  threat  of  war.  By  holding  back 
on  production  and  adjusting  the  price  of  oil,  they  played  havoc  with  the 
balance  of  payments  and  deficits  were  created.  Developing  countries  are 
exposed  each  year  to  the  risk  of  bankruptcy  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  commodities  on  the  world  market  manipulated  by  the  developed  world. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  the  developed  world  was  faced  with  a  similar 
situation  and  her  groans  were  heard  all  over  the  world  while  her  currencies 
went  floating  in  the  air.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  developed  world  was 
forced  to  sit  up. 

The  readjustment  of  the  oil  price  caused  more  havoc  in  the  developing 
countries  than  it  did  in  the  developed  world  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  at  great  interest  rates  and  thereby  mortgaged  the  future. 
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However,  the  oil  crisis  has  forced  an  awareness  in  the  developed  countries 
of  the  existence  of  problems  whose  solutions  require  international  co¬ 
operation. 

The  European  Economic  Community  countries  already  depend  on  imports 
for  75%  of  their  mineral  requirements.  The  supplier  countries  may  bring 
pressure  to  bear  in  order  to  come  to  terms.  Can  the  EEC  really  afford 
confrontation  with  the  Third  World?  Mr  Claude  Cheysson  of  the  EEC  said: 
“It  is  vital  for  us  to  live  in  close  harmony  with  the  Third  World,  and  on 
no  account  can  we  afford  confrontation.”  The  United  States  a  decade  ago 
was  self-sufficient  but  today  this  is  past  history  and  it  is  estimated  that  she 
will  have  to  depend  on  imports  for  about  80%  of  her  raw  materials  within 
the  next  25  years. 

Japan  is  already  almost  totally  dependent  on  imports  of  commodities 
for  her  industrial  production.  As  the  developing  countries  become  more 
and  more  industrialized  there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  commodities  available 
for  export.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  a  wise  step  to  come  to  terms 
now  with  those  who  export  commodities. 

These  issues  of  the  world’s  unjust  economic  order  were  the  very  ones 
that  the  UN  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  set  out  to 
correct  and  this  charter  receives  strong  opposition  from  a  number  of  the 
developed  countries. 

To  women  of  the  Third  World,  the  liberation  of  women  is  meaningless 
unless  it  releases  the  dynamic  power  of  women  to  fight  for  peace.  Peace  today 
lies  in  the  struggle  for  a  new  world  economic  order  and  not  in  the  armament 
race,  or  even  charity. 


“From  the  shackles 
of  domination  and  oppression” 


Michael  Manley 


When  I  received  your  Council’s  invitation  to  address  this  gathering  on  the 
human  struggle  for  liberation,  “From  the  shackles  of  domination  and  oppres¬ 
sion”,  I  confess  that  it  was  only  after  much  hesitation  that  I  decided  to  accept. 
I  wondered  how  I  could  possibly  illuminate  a  topic  on  which  so  much  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said  so  eloquently  and  by  so  many  outstanding  thinkers  for  so 
many  centuries.  Firstly,  the  great  religious  leaders,  including  the  founders  of 
the  great  universal  religions,  formulated  this  problem  in  religious  terms;  they 
proposed  religious  models  for  its  solution  which  will  be  familiar  to  you  all  in  the 
varied  forms  of  Christianity,  Islam,  Judaism,  Buddhism  and  other  universal 
religions.  Later,  the  great  social  and  moral  philosophers,  jurists,  economists, 
educationists  and  social  theorists  of  many  persuasions  reformulated  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  secular  terms  and  developed  a  variety  of  specifically  secular  theories, 
models  and  programmes  for  its  solution. 

Meanwhile,  by  scholarly  research,  we  have  accumulated  much  greater 
knowledge  of  the  variety  of  human  societies  and  their  historical  experiences 
than  was  available  even  to  our  predecessors  for  the  last  generation.  Particularly, 
during  the  span  of  this  generation,  the  world  has  also  witnessed  with  increasing 
urgency  the  struggle  of  mankind  as  a  whole  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  domi¬ 
nation  and  oppression  and  replace  them  by  a  new  international  economic 
order  committed,  through  its  member-societies,  to  the  promotion  of  equality 
between  man  and  man,  nation  and  nation,  race  and  race,  religion  and  religion. 

I  believe,  however,  that  all  who  would  propound  a  view  of  society  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent  debate  must  begin  by  declaring  their  terms  of  reference. 
This  is  particularly  relevant  for  politicians  although  it  is  a  principle  sometimes 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Where  a  political  leader 
has  the  temerity  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  theologian,  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  no  more  than  common  sense  becomes  an  imperative  for  meaningful 
dialogue. 

I  appear  before  you  as  a  humanist  by  instinct,  an  egalitarian  in  social  philos¬ 
ophy,  a  Christian  by  faith,  a  democratic  socialist  by  political  commitment,  and 
finally ,  a  member  and  spokesman  of  the  Third  W orld  by  force  of  circumstance  and 
by  active  involvement .  Having  said  this ,  I  should  stress  th at  naturally  one  cannot 


•  The  Hon.  Mr  Manley  is  Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica.  This  address  was  given  at  a  plenary 
session  at  the  WCC  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi,  November  1975. 
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hope  to  provide  a  prescription  for  political,  economic,  social  and  psychological 
justice  within  the  confines  of  a  single  speech. 

The  facts  of  domination  and  oppression  impel  us  to  the  search  for  the 
means  of  liberation.  Before  attempting,  however,  to  indicate  the  objectives 
which  the  process  of  liberation  must  seek  to  secure,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  domination  and  oppression  and  their  relation  to  forms  of  order 
in  human  society.  This  done,  we  can  better  perceive  the  overpowering  unity 
of  the  contemporary  human  situation  and  its  problems.  On  this  basis,  and  in 
this  context,  I  hope  to  convince  you  that  a  simple  concern  for  equality  and 
justice  in  human  affairs  provides  a  firm  basis  for  coordinated  international  and 
interdenominational  efforts  to  tackle  and  resolve  the  problems  that  confront 
mankind  today. 


Consensual  authority  and  domination 

Always  and  everywhere,  societies  are  systems  of  order,  more  or  less  im¬ 
perfect,  more  or  less  inequitable,  more  or  less  unstable.  This  is  true  of  societies 
of  bees  and  ants,  as  well  as  of  human  societies;  but  it  is  peculiarly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  human  societies  that  the  order  that  they  presuppose  and  express  is 
intrinsically  unstable  because,  unlike  bees  and  ants,  human  beings  are  thinking 
creatures.  Possessing  wills  and  needs  of  their  own,  they  have  the  capacity  to 
create  and  pursue  other  interests  through  individual  and  cooperative  action. 

Consequently,  order  in  human  societies,  always  and  everywhere,  involves 
collective  regulation  of  individuals  and  counterposes  the  problem  of  human 
liberty.  It  is  by  reference  to  these  criteria  that  those  variable  but  intrinsically 
unstable  systems  of  order  that  we  find  in  all  human  societies  can  be  distinguished 
as  liberal  or  oppressive  and  compared  for  their  bases,  forms,  scopes  and  implica¬ 
tions. 

I  want  to  distinguish  sharply  between  those  systems  of  social  order  based 
on  consensual  authority,  whether  organized  or  diffused,  and  other  social 
orders  based  on  domination;  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  though,  that 
dominance  often  masquerades  as  legitimate  authority  in  order  to  deceive  and 
habituate  those  subject  to  it,  so  that  it  wins  unquestioned  acceptance. 

The  distinction  I  draw  turns  on  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the  author¬ 
ity  exercised  by  leaders  and  others  who  wield  power,  whether  this  be  of  a 
religious,  military,  political,  economic  or  any  other  kind. 

Authority  is  legitimate  when  it  expresses  the  moral  consensus  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  seeks  to  pursue  and  strengthen  its  moral  order.  Authority  is  illegit¬ 
imate  when  it  is  imposed  on  a  population  which  does  not  regard  it  as  morally 
right  and  proper. 

On  the  other  hand,  domination  is  that  condition  in  which  social  order  is 
based  on  the  concentration  and  the  use  of  illegitimate  authority;  clearly,  any 
such  racial  order  must  rely  heavily  on  the  organized  control  and  use  of  force 
and  other  instruments  of  power,  both  political  and  economic,  to  ensure  that 
people  remain  subject  to  this  order,  despite  their  moral  aversion  and  disgust 
of  it. 
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A  regime  of  dominance  automatically  restricts  the  liberties  of  the  domi¬ 
nated,  while  increasing,  sometimes  disproportionately,  the  liberties,  privileges 
and  immunities  of  those  who  dominate.  The  forms  and  bases  of  dominance  are 
varied;  and  though  ultimately  they  may  all  be  classified  as  political,  this 
quality  itself  has  innumerable  forms  and  foundations.  Many  oppressive 
political  regimes  have  been  based  on  religion  or  other  types  of  ideology.  Some 
are  grounded  on  racialist  doctrines,  but  all  systems  of  political  inequalities 
are  based  on  domination  —  that  is  to  say,  they  are  orders  of  illegitimate  social 
regulation. 

All  such  systems  that  emerge  and  achieve  institutional  stability  must  un¬ 
avoidably  involve  systematically  unequal  distributions  of  economic,  social  and 
educational  opportunities,  assets,  burdens  and  rewards  in  the  populations 
harnessed  to  them. 

Moreover,  to  ensure  their  persistence  over  time,  all  structures  of  domination 
must  and  do  in  fact  entrench  some  hereditary  distinctions  of  status  and  rights 
within  the  populations  subject  to  them,  to  aggrandize  the  privileges  of  their 
ruling  elites ,  to  increase  their  security,  and  to  enhance  their  power  and  status. 
Thus,  the  ruling  strata  of  such  unequal  regimes  are  driven  by  a  remorseless  situa¬ 
tional  logic  to  exploit  more  and  more  intensively  the  human,  material,  ideolo¬ 
gical  and  other  resources  of  the  societies  they  dominate  and  to  repress  any  pro¬ 
tests  against  their  rule. 

Thus,  what  was  once,  as  Rousseau  showed,  an  unstable  and  transitory 
system  of  limited  inequalities  within  a  population,  provided  that  its  directors 
and  beneficiaries  succeed  in  stabilizing  and  perpetuating  their  domination, 
inevitably  crystallizes  in  a  hierarchic  order.  In  such  orders,  the  distribution 
and  control  of  economic,  social,  ideological,  political  and  other  resources,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  public  and  private  burdens,  disabilities  and  deprivations 
on  the  other,  establish  a  system  of  social  classes  or  castes.  These  in  turn 
entrench  hereditary  differences  in  the  life  situations  and  life  chances  of  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  so  that  the  regime  perpetuates  itself  by  intensifying  its 
inherent  inequalities  and  inequities. 

At  this  stage,  the  initial  structure  of  social  domination  progressively  be¬ 
comes  an  explicitly  oppressive  social  order,  and  characteristically  such  an 
order  employs  the  human  and  material  resources  at  its  command  for  repression 
and  aggrandisement.  This  is  achieved  first  by  entrenching  its  internal  controls 
and  then  by  extending  its  dominance  through  one  means  or  another  to  weaken 
populations  outside  its  borders.  Inducements  may  then  be  offered  to  the 
subject  classes  at  home  in  the  form  of  prizes  and  booty,  pride  in  ethnic  superi¬ 
ority  and  various  privileges  over  foreign  subjects.  However  illusory  or 
conditional  such  inducements  may  in  fact  be,  history  records  that  all  sub¬ 
stantial  empires  have  relied  heavily  upon  them  to  mobilize  the  military, 
ideological  and  economic  resources  of  their  home  populations  in  order  to 
extend  their  political,  economic  and  other  controls  over  foreign  peoples.  Thus 
are  orders  of  internal  and  external  oppression  secured  against  violent  or 
peaceful  dissolution  by  opponents  at  home  or  abroad. 
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Capitalism:  the  burial  ground  of  man’s  moral  integrity 

Clearly,  once  an  oppressive  regime  is  firmly  committed  to  a  career  of  imperi¬ 
alist  expansion,  it  is  likely  to  exploit  its  foreign  subjects  to  a  greater  degree  and 
with  more  severity  than  those  at  home.  Often,  as  shown  in  the  histories  of  several 
empires,  the  intensity  of  foreign  exploitation  increases  while  the  forms  and 
degrees  of  internal  exploitation  are  altered  or  reduced.  But  intrinsically,  the 
national  and  international  structures  of  exploitation  are  indissoluble.  In  this 
sense,  the  familiar  Marxist  statement  that  modern  imperialism  and  colonialism 
represent  the  later  development  of  capitalism  in  the  metropolitan  countries, 
is  profoundly  true.  Indeed,  at  no  point  of  history  has  an  economic  system 
reflected  the  process  of  domination  in  political,  social,  psychological  and, 
ultimately,  even  in  philosophical  terms,  more  completely  than  under  capitalism. 

Hence,  we  are  all  familiar,  as  we  enter  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century,  with  the  modern  consequences  of  the  workings  of  capitalism  in  history. 
The  early  horrors  of  the  industrial  revolution  unfolded  within  elitist  political 
systems.  Their  effect  was  to  recreate,  in  the  factory,  the  master  and  servant 
relationship  and  other  objective  social  conditions  that  could  be  distinguished 
from  early  feudalism  only  to  the  extent  that  the  serf  could  at  least  be  assured 
that  the  air  that  he  breathed  was  clean.  Neither  factory-hand  nor  coal  miner 
could  be  sure  than  even  sunlight  would  form  a  significant  part  of  his  total 
waking  experience. 

Within  the  capitalist  system,  we  have  watched  the  struggle  of  the  workers 
to  establish  the  minimum  conditions  of  human  survival  through  the  trade 
union  movement.  We  have  watched  sections  of  mankind  so  brutalized  by  the 
total  process  as  to  accept  charity  with  gratitude  rather  than  question  how  the 
need  for  charity  arose  in  the  first  place. 

Under  the  capitalist  system,  we  have  witnessed  the  development  of  the 
notion  that  man  exists  to  serve  private  property  and  that  law  exists  to  preserve 
and  entrench  that  morally  inverted  relationship.  In  the  name  of  capitalism, 
all  of  the  most  dangerous  instincts  of  man  have  been  elevated  to  the  status  of 
behavioural  laws.  Hence,  the  quality  of  competitive  aggression  is  held  to  be 
both  necessary  and  good,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  right  people  in  the 
right  circumstances  who  succeeded. 

Perhaps,  most  fundamentally,  capitalism  by  its  emphasis  on  the  rights  of 
private  property  and  by  the  primacy  which  it  attaches  to  individual  ownership, 
divides  society  into  permanent  categories  of  master  and  servant,  propertied 
and  property-less,  in  the  economic  sphere. 

Neither  the  pressure  of  the  trade  union  movement  nor  its  undoubted  gains, 
neither  the  common  cant  about  political  democracy,  nor  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
slogans  which  proclaim  the  rule  of  law  and  man’s  equality  before  it  in  capi¬ 
talist  societies,  can  obscure  the  central  reality  of  the  workers’  experience  —  of 
a  permanent  relegation  to  second  class  status  in  the  economic  and  social  process. 

All  of  this  we  have  seen  within  nations  and  some  of  us  have  wept  over  man’s 
condition.  We  have  watched  the  rebirth  of  political  democracy  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  men  have  sought  to  relieve  the  moral  squalor  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
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tem.  Keener  analysts  have  observed  that  the  traditional  Westminster  model 
of  democracy  by  itself  does  no  more  than  seem  to  put  the  stamp  of  democratic 
legitimacy  upon  an  economic  system  that  is  both  elitist  and  morally  deficient. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  irony  of  political  democracy  in  a  capitalist  system  that  it  has 
often  failed  totally  to  provide  for  the  people  that  continuing  access  to  power 
and  decision-making  that  is  the  inner  heart  and  purpose  of  the  democratic 
process.  Hence,  within  capitalist  systems,  the  process  of  domination  continues 
despite  the  appearance  of  political  freedom  which  incomplete  democratic 
processes  provide. 

If  capitalism  was  the  engine  that  lifted  man  to  new  levels  of  economic  and 
technological  progress,  it  was  equally  the  burial  ground  of  his  moral  integrity. 
And  as  if  the  moral  consequences  of  capitalism  were  not  sufficiently  disastrous 
both  for  its  supposed  beneficiaries  and  all  others  who  were  caught  in  the 
system,  it  also  proceeded  historically  in  harness  with  that  twin  steed  of  ill 
fortune  and  oppression,  imperialism.  For  imperialism  was  the  means  by  which 
capitalism  reproduced  internationally  all  that  it  had  done  to  human  experience 
within  national  boundaries. 

In  the  name  of  the  capitalist  system  and  as  a  consequence  of  its  methodology, 
modern  imperialism  has  even  been  able  to  survive  its  apparent  political  defeat. 
In  fact,  the  ownership  or  indirect  control  of  the  means  of  production  secure, 
in  much  of  today’s  politically  “free”  world,  the  continuation  of  imperialist 
power.  Hence,  the  facts  of  political  independence  and  of  membership  in  today’s 
United  Nations  do  not  by  themselves  guarantee  either  the  end  of  domination 
or  even  the  beginning  of  liberation. 


Liberation  is  about  victims 

Any  consideration  of  the  processes  and  objectives  of  liberation  must  deal  with 
the  political,  economic,  social  and  psychological  effects  of  oppression.  The 
process  of  liberation  must  also  be  seen  both  in  a  national  context  and  also  as  it 
deals  with  relations  between  nations. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  liberation  is  about  victims.  Every  weak  nation 
exploited  by  a  strong  nation  is  a  victim.  Every  man  and  woman  denied  the 
chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write  is  a  victim.  Every  man  and  woman  deprived 
of  the  chance  to  acquire  the  skills  of  our  technological  age  is  a  victim.  Every 
family  that  is  undernourished  is  a  victim.  Not  only  the  unemployed,  but  every 
man  and  woman  whose  work  is  underpaid,  irregular  or  insecure  is  a  victim. 
And  every  child  born  of  the  unions  of  such  men  and  women  is  doubly  vic¬ 
timized;  for  not  only  does  he  have  to  suffer  malnutrition,  disease,  overcrowded 
living  conditions  or  actual  homelessness,  desertion  by  parents  or  orphanhood, 
ignorance  and  talents  stunted  by  starvation  —  he  also  suffers  the  crippling 
effects  of  insecurity  and  the  deprivation  of  love. 

Every  man  who  has  ever  spent  a  lifetime  at  work  and  never  once  been  asked 
to  help  plan  next  year’s  production  is  a  victim.  Every  woman  who  has  been 
denied  work  because  of  her  sex,  or  received  unequal  pay  for  her  work,  is  a 
victim.  Every  person  who  has  been  denied  equality,  who  has  been  treated  with 
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less  than  full  regard,  who  has  been  maimed  or  killed,  because  of  race  or  religion, 
is  a  victim.  Every  human  being  who  has  ever  been  imprisoned  without  genu¬ 
inely  fair  trial  or  denied  access  to  justice  in  our  courts  of  law  because  of  poverty 
or  ignorance,  is  a  victim.  Every  nation  that  is  condemned  to  comparative 
poverty,  while  a  transnational  corporation  accumulates  profits  out  of  its 
natural  resources,  is  a  victim.  Liberation  is  about  victims.  And  as  long  as  there 
is  one  victim  upon  the  face  of  this  earth,  the  process  of  liberation  must  continue. 

Women:  the  largest  category 

Before  attempting  an  examination  of  liberation  as  a  process,  I  would  like 
to  pause  briefly  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  largest  category  of  victims  in  all 
human  experience:  women.  From  the  time  when  man,  in  the  sexual  rather  than 
the  generic  sense,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  male  chauvinism  in  Genesis, 
women  have  been  the  particular  victims  of  domination  and  oppression.  The 
misuse  of  the  concept  of  woman  as  created  from  Adam’s  rib  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  example  of  the  psychological  techniques  used  by  the  oppressor  as  a 
class  in  history.  The  concept  of  the  “rib”  is  as  revealing  in  its  symbolism  as  it 
is  unsound  in  its  biology  and  unlikely  in  its  theological  implications.  Presum¬ 
ably  in  the  name  of  the  “rib”,  even  as  egalitarian  a  faith  as  Christianity  has 
tolerated  levels  of  injustice  and  sustained  deprivation,  as  experienced  by 
women,  that  beggar  description  even  as  they  defy  purely  rational  analysis.  This 
is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  catalogue  the  many  forms  and  dimensions  of 
that  oppression,  nor  shall  I  recount  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  women  for 
recognition  and  equality  in  the  world.  Let  me  pause  only  to  illustrate  the 
present  situation  by  recording  my  bewilderment  at  the  continuing  exclusion  of 
women  from  God’s  ministry  in  so  many  churches  of  the  Christian  world.  So 
subtle  and  familiar  are  the  ways  of  domination  and  insidious  the  paths  of 
oppression! 

The  process  of  liberation  involves  the  elimination,  both  national  and  inter¬ 
national,  of  those  hierarchic  systems  in  which  the  distribution  and  control  of 
economic,  social,  ideological,  political  and  other  resources  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  public  and  private  burdens  and  disabilities,  on  the  other,  are  unequal. 

Let  me  attempt,  however,  to  indicate  the  more  specific  objectives  which 
the  liberation  process  must  seek  to  secure,  along  with  the  briefest  consideration 
of  what  these  objectives  imply  for  the  four  major  categories  of  our  human 
experience:  the  political,  the  economic,  the  social  and  the  psychological. 

The  political  aspect 

Liberation  must  approach  the  political  system  in  terms  of  truly  democratic 
processes,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  our  requirements  and  objectives.  Here,  however, 
we  must  avoid  the  pitfall  of  superficial  forms  and  institutions.  For  example, 
parliamentary  democracy  provides  a  fine  means  for  legitimizing  the  passing 
of  national  laws  and  for  making  governments  subject  to  popular  recall. 
However,  parliamentary  democracy  is  only  the  beginning  of  true  democracy. 
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Many  parliamentary  democracies  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  means  of 
legitimizing  a  tyranny  of  the  majority  for  predetermined  periods  of  time. 
Worse,  many  parliamentary  democracies  tend  to  disguise  and  entrench  what 
is  in  reality  a  system  of  irresponsible  bureaucratic  control.  Therefore,  liberation, 
properly  understood,  cannot  end  with  traditional  forms  of  parliamentary 
democracy.  Rather,  this  is  where  liberation  begins.  Obviously,  the  complexity 
of  modern  society  makes  true  people’s  democracy,  the  reality  of  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  all  of  the  time,  extremely 
difficult  to  institutionalize.  Nonetheless,  the  supremacy  of  this  objective  must 
be  clear  and  must  be  pursued  relentlessly  in  order  to  liberate  mankind. 

Popular  democracy  can  best  be  secured  if  we  start  by  analysing  the  decision¬ 
making  process  itself.  The  more  carefully  this  is  examined,  the  more  clearly 
does  one  discover  the  extent  to  which  our  inherited  institutions  separate  the 
people  from  power.  For  example,  a  democratic  parliament  may  pass  a  law 
determining  the  relationship  between  landlords  and  tenants.  That  law  may 
even  seek  to  promote  the  defence  of  the  human  against  the  property  interest. 
Thereupon,  in  most  countries  the  administration  of  that  law  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats.  In  due  course,  centralized  control,  indifference,  and 
even  corruption  will  slowly  erode  the  just  intentions  of  the  law,  thus  restoring 
the  original  primacy  of  the  property  over  the  human  interest  in  the  absence 
of  appropriate  procedures  of  redress.  Where,  however,  the  administration  of 
such  laws  is  placed,  for  example,  in  the  hands  of  a  people’s  rent  tribunal, 
appointed  perhaps  by  a  local  community  council,  the  democratic  process 
will  be  effective  because  it  is  immediate  and  local,  and  because  the  interests 
of  all  are  involved  in  the  outcome.  Thus  a  law  regulating  rent  may  only 
achieve  its  benevolent  purpose  constantly  and  permanently  if  there  exists  a 
means  of  implementation  through  a  democratic  process  in  which  the  people 
are  involved. 

Essentially,  therefore,  liberation  can  only  be  secured  in  political  terms 
where  the  people  have  access  to  decision-making  at  the  community  as  well  as 
the  regional  and  national  levels.  Equally,  it  will  only  be  secured  where 
administrative  control  at  the  centre  is  neither  exclusive  nor  irresponsible  and 
bureaucratic,  but  is  accessible  locally  where  the  effect  of  these  administrative 
decisions  is  felt. 

The  economic  aspect 

Equally,  one  must  approach  the  economy  in  similar  ways.  A  just  society 
is  one  in  which  the  economy  is,  first  and  foremost,  directly  and  freely  responsive 
to  the  overall  needs  of  the  community  at  large. 

Under  capitalism,  it  was  long  assumed  that  the  “hidden  hand”  of  market 
forces  would  produce  this  result  by  means  of  some  mysterious  inner  chemistry. 
However  sincere  the  intention,  this  hope  foundered  upon  the  rocks  of  self- 
interest,  expressed  as  the  profit  motive,  which  are  essential  to  that  economic 
system.  In  extreme  reaction  to  the  familiar  capitalist  model,  some  societies 
have  developed  other  economic  orders  under  total  state  ownership  and  control 
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which  presuppose  and  promote  bureaucratic  centralism.  While  undoubtedly 
satisfying  certain  egalitarian  tests  which  have  failed  in  capitalist  systems,  these 
new  models  often  involve  a  new  form  of  oppression  to  maintain  what  is  in 
reality  state  capitalism. 

The  actual  and  potential  victims  of  such  systems  are,  as  under  bourgeois 
capitalism,  the  workers  who  now  become  unfree  servants  of  a  more  powerful 
master,  the  bureaucratic  state.  The  fact  that  such  a  state  is  supposed  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  people  is  simply  a  fiction  in  terms  of  actual  human  experience. 

Therefore,  we  should  seek  to  establish  economic  orders  which  are  based 
on  public  participation  and  democracy  as  the  two  fundamental  criteria  by 
which  processes  of  collective  liberation  must  be  guided  and  assessed.  We  should 
insist  that  in  our  economic  enterprises  there  must  be  only  workers  and  no 
master;  we  must  organize  our  production  so  that  there  are  no  bosses  over 
workers.  Rather,  we  should  seek  an  economic  process  in  which  all  engaged 
participate  democratically,  conscious  of  and  subject  to  overall  national  needs 
but  sharing,  as  equally  as  the  work  requires  and  allows,  in  the  making  of 
decisions  and  distribution  of  rewards  that  flow  legitimately  from  the  economic 
endeavour  itself. 

SOCIO-PSY CHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS 

In  terms  of  social  relationships,  liberation  can  seek  nothing  less  than  the 
creation  of  a  society  free  of  all  entrenched  privilege.  This  is  the  sum  and 
product  of  liberation  in  the  economic,  political  and  moral  spheres,  and  the 
basis  for  a  just  society.  All  social  differentiations  involving  varying  levels  of 
privilege  and  reward  that  are  not  the  result  of  free  collective  decisions,  are  a 
denial  of  that  brotherhood  of  man  which  is  implicit  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
Hence,  it  is  not  only  equality  of  opportunity  which  must  be  the  goal  of 
liberation.  We  must  seek  further  to  adapt  the  pattern  of  objective  rewards 
within  society  to  appropriate  collective  scales  of  social  and  economic  priorities. 
All  differentials  within  the  economic  order  must  be  legitimized  by  popular 
democratic  processes.  In  other  words,  the  higher  salary  of  a  factory  manager, 
as  compared  with  a  shop  floor  worker,  should  be  decided  by  consensus  among 
the  work  force  and  should  not  be  privately  determined  by  an  elitist  minority 
such  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  traditional  firm.  Equally,  the  fees  of  a 
professional  should  never  be  decided  simply  by  what  the  market  can  bear. 
Rather,  they  should  reflect  national  appreciation  of  the  skill  involved,  its  value 
to  the  community  and  the  effort  invested  in  acquiring  it,  and  national  priorities 
that  regulate  its  development  and  use. 

Finally,  we  should  speak  of  liberation  in  the  psychological  realm.  Depen¬ 
dency  is  at  once  the  symptom  and  the  consequence  of  colonialism.  Since  the 
will  to  liberation  must  precede  liberation  itself,  the  psychological  conditions 
and  consequences  of  domination  and  oppression  must  be  the  subject  of  constant 
analysis.  For,  both  within  metropolitan  societies  and  throughout  formerly 
colonial  ones,  the  way  to  progress  is  too  often  conceived  in  terms  of  imitation. 
The  poorer  classes  normally  hope  to  escape  their  condition  by  aspiring  to  the 
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values  and  standards  of  the  middle  classes,  while  the  latter  seek  solace  from 
the  psychological  insecurity  of  their  status  in  imitation  of  the  upper  classes. 
In  most  former  colonial  societies,  every  class  seeks  its  salvation  in  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  consumer  societies  of  the  North.  All  are  victims  of 
dependency.  Each  is,  by  imitation,  perpetuating  systems  which  are  incapable 
of  providing  the  answers  that  these  victims  of  history  are  driven  to  seek. 
And  so  does  mankind  as  a  whole  condemn  itself  to  the  repetition  of  past  error. 
Thus  must  liberation  begin  within  the  mind  itself  so  that  we  may  perceive 
our  present  situation  clearly  and  conceive  a  future  which  is  not  a  mere  variation 
of  the  past. 


Three  moral  imperatives 

In  response  to  the  need  for  a  moral  order,  man  is  driven,  I  suggest,  to 
pursue  three  moral  imperatives.  The  first  imperative  is  the  need  for  self- 
expression.  Alone  of  God’s  creatures,  man  paints  pictures,  carves  sculptures, 
erects  monuments,  sings  songs,  writes  poetry,  develops  knowledge.  He 
explores  the  inner  secrets  of  his  motivation  in  novels  and  externalizes  his  inner 
experiences  through  plays.  Secondly,  man  is  driven  by  inner  needs  to  experience 
that  process  which  we  describe  as  freedom  of  choice.  Thirdly,  man  needs  to 
perceive  his  relationship  to  others  in  terms  of  an  external,  moral  criterion 
which  we  call  justice.  Thus,  the  process  of  liberation  can  never  cease  until 
the  political,  economic  and  social  dispositions  of  collective  life  are  such  as 
to  institutionalize  a  system  of  justice.  Equally,  I  suggest  that  our  social  forms 
must  leave  intact  those  avenues  of  self-expression  through  which  man  pursues 
the  path  of  his  own  infinite  complexity  and  individuality. 

The  freedom  to  explore  one’s  relationship  to  the  universe,  to  walk  the 
rocky  road  of  personal  salvation,  to  soar  through  the  great  spaces  of  the  psyche 
in  search  of  a  mystic  communion  with  the  Maker:  all  these  must  remain  intact. 
Even  the  right  not  to  soar  is  important;  and  the  agnostic  must  be  left  secure 
in  his  right  to  doubt. 

When  we  consider  all  the  human  damage  which  has  been  done  internation¬ 
ally  by  colonialism,  it  is  easy  to  see  our  path  of  moral  duty  in  world  affairs. 
Liberation  must  be  concerned  with  the  elimination  of  every  trace  of  imperialism 
and  colonialism  from  human  affairs. 


Political  freedom  —  beginning  of  liberation 

I  have  argued  as  a  central  point  that  structures  of  internal  and  external 
domination  and  oppression  are  so  closely  and  strongly  related  that  not  only 
do  they  emerge  and  develop  together,  they  are  mutually  reinforcing  and 
presuppose  one  another.  It  follows  from  this  that  these  structures  can  only 
be  destroyed  together,  by  a  massive  sustained  and  coordinated  movement 
which  struggles  ceaselessly  to  eliminate  all  those  conditions  that,  for  their 
persistence,  require  and  facilitate  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of  man  by 
man,  within  and  between  human  societies. 
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If  I  were  asked  to  summarize  these  basic  predisposing  conditions  that  are 
at  once  the  foundation  and  primary  objective  of  exploitation  and  oppression 
within  and  between  human  societies,  I  would  say  they  flow  from  the  commitment 
to  maintain  and  enhance  the  historic  institutional  frameworks  of  inequality 
among  people,  in  the  spheres  of  education,  ideology  and  culture,  government 
and  law.  Especially  does  it  involve  inequality  in  the  distribution  and  use  of 
the  economic  resources,  opportunities,  burdens,  rewards,  and  deprivations 
within  and  between  societies.  In  this  belief,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  attack  on 
the  forms  and  foundations  of  contemporary  domination  can  only  hope  to 
achieve  success  if  it  is  carried  out  on  a  truly  global  scale  through  a  massive 
popular  movement  which  coordinates,  directs  and  concentrates  public  pressures 
in  many  nations  for  the  eradication  of  all  those  conditions  and  institutions 
that  establish  and  ensure  human  exploitation  and  oppression. 

This  must  begin  with  political  independence.  Every  nation  newly  come  to 
freedom,  however,  has  soon  discovered  that  political  freedom  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  only  a  door  through  which  the  process  of  liberation  must  march. 
For  example,  universal  adult  suffrage  in  many  major  industrial  nations  was 
nothing  more  than  a  key  to  such  a  door.  As  I  suggested  earlier,  in  some  nations 
which  boast  this  institution,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  the  key  has 
yet  been  properly  inserted  in  the  lock. 

In  like  fashion,  newly  liberated  peoples  must  fight  economic  imperialism 
if  they  are  to  match  the  promise  of  political  freedom  with  the  reality  of  economic 
independence.  At  a  more  immediate  and  subtle  level  in  their  own  countries, 
the  ex-colonial  peoples  must  also  struggle  against  elitist  social  structures  which 
sometimes  antedated  the  colonial  or  neo-colonial  intervention  and  were,  at  all 
stages,  reinforced  by  them.  Finally,  they  must  also  deal  with  the  debilitating 
psychological  legacies  of  colonialism  which  has  left  in  its  wake  the  twin 
tragedies  of  the  dependency  syndrome  and  identity  crisis. 

Against  this  background,  we  can  single  out  certain  aspects  of  contemporary 
experience  that  represent  the  outstanding  abominations  of  our  time,  for 
example,  racism:  the  denial  of  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
the  international  hesitancies  about  Namibia  and  the  ultimate  squalor  of 
apartheid. 

I  recognize  that  the  churches  represented  in  the  WCC  are  committed  to 

participate  in  the  process  of  liberation  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  In  the 

Message  from  the  last  Assembly  you  declared: 

“We  heard  the  cry  of  those  who  long  for  peace;  of  the  hungry  and  exploited  who  demand 
bread  and  justice;  of  the  victims  of  discrimination  who  claim  human  dignity:  and  of  the 
increasing  millions  who  seek  for  the  meaning  of  life. 

“The  ever  widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  fostered  by  armament  expendi¬ 
ture,  is  the  crucial  point  of  decision  today.  But  God  makes  new.  He  has  made  us  see  that 
Christians  who  in  their  acts  deny  dignity  to  their  fellow  men  deny  Jesus  Christ,  in  spite 
of  all  that  they  profess  to  believe. 

“Therefore,  with  people  of  all  convictions,  we  Christians  want  to  ensure  human  rights  in 
a  just  world  community.  We  shall  work  for  disarmament  and  for  trade  agreements  fair 
to  all.  We  are  ready  to  tax  ourselves  in  furtherance  of  a  system  of  world  taxation.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  western  Christendom  can  cease  from  struggle  until 
these  outrages  that  violate  our  religious  faith  and  mock  its  moral  teaching 
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have  been  totally  overthrown  and  abolished.  Every  politician  and  every 
churchman,  indeed  everyone  who  neither  raises  his  hand  nor  his  voice  against 
such  systems  of  oppression,  thereby  betrays  the  very  cause  of  justice.  Whether 
they  form  a  majority  or  a  minority  on  matters  like  these,  the  silent  are  willing 
accomplices  and  co-partners  in  the  crime  against  religion  and  humanity. 

Liberation  as  a  world  phenomenon  must  be  concerned  with  justice  within 
the  industrialized  states  and  no  less  within  the  former  colonial  territories. 
It  must  be  concerned  equally  with  the  economic  relationship  between  the 
First  World,  the  Second  World,  the  Third  World  and  other  groupings  of 
nations.  Hence  the  current  struggle  for  a  new  international  economic  order 
is  a  critical  part  of  the  total  process  of  liberation  and  must  command  the 
support  of  all  who  seek  to  modify  current  international  economic  relations 
to  establish  a  less  unjust  economic  order. 


A  new  international  economic  order 

It  is  in  this  context  that  one  must  consider  the  Third  World  as  a  force  in 
international  affairs  and  the  movement  for  a  new  international  economic  order 
as  a  challenge  to  international  statesmanship. 

The  Third  World  is  the  term  used  to  describe  all  those  nations  who  are 
the  contemporary  victims  of  the  forces  of  domination  and  oppression  in 
history.  As  a  group,  therefore,  it  may  represent  man’s  hope  for  the  attempt 
to  find  a  moral  basis  for  the  conduct  of  international  affairs.  However,  it 
remains  only  a  hope  as  yet,  since  the  Third  World  needs  to  be  absolutely  clear 
about  its  own  moral  foundations,  purposes  and  goals.  Equally,  the  Third 
World  must  first  set  its  own  house  in  order  by  tackling  all  the  internal  inequalities 
and  injustices  among  its  members.  And  it  is  precisely  this  search  for  a  moral 
basis  to  collective  action  as  distinct  from  the  cynical  self-interest  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  realpolitik,  that  mankind  needs  most  urgently  now. 

The  most  complete  expression  of  the  need  for  an  international  strategy 
in  the  field  of  international  economic  relations  which  can  hold  out  the  promise 
of  development  for  Third  World  nations  is  that  body  of  proposals  that  seeks 
to  define  and  establish  a  new  international  economic  order.  These  are  at  once 
a  set  of  specific  prescriptions  for  the  restructuring  of  the  world’s  economic 
arrangements,  and  the  first  major,  coherent  attempt  to  create  a  moral  foundation 
and  rationale  for  international  economic  affairs.  Thus,  the  new  international 
economic  order  seeks  an  answer  to  the  causes  of  Third  World  poverty  and 
economic  dependence  while  expressing  the  moral  character  and  mission  of  the 
movement  of  the  non-aligned  nations. 

Basically,  the  new  international  economic  order  seeks  to  introduce  the 
notion  of  justice  into  international  economic  relations.  To  ensure  justice  it 
seeks  to  replace  the  present  free  market  forces  with  a  system  of  international 
political  management.  For  example,  it  aims  to  remove  unfair  metropolitan 
advantage  from  the  movement  of  capital  and  the  transfer  of  technology.  It 
seeks  to  ensure  that  the  exports  of  developing  countries  will  fetch  just  and 
realistic  prices.  It  urges  that  these  prices  must  be  related  to  the  ever-increasing 
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cost  of  imports  from  metropolitan  countries.  The  equitable  prices  that  will 
result  are  aimed  to  secure  the  economic  stability  of  Third  World  countries. 
More  importantly,  such  an  arrangement  would  create,  for  the  first  time  in 
Third  World  experience,  the  conditions  that  would  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
vast  differences  in  the  current  living  standards  of  rich  and  poor  nations. 

For  it  is  crucial  to  any  understanding  of  contemporary  economic  realities 
and  the  moral  purposes  which  underlie  the  new  international  economic  order 
to  realize  that  it  seeks  not  only  the  conditions  of  stability  for  the  world  as  a 
whole  but  also,  and  more  importantly,  that  it  seeks  to  provide  the  means 
through  which  the  injustice  of  the  present  distribution  of  the  world’s  wealth 
may  be  progressively  reduced  and  eliminated.  The  new  international  economic 
order  seeks  to  provide  a  set  of  economic  and  institutional  arrangements  which 
can  create  justice  as  between  the  peoples  of  different  nations  that  now  have 
widely  different  standards  of  living  as  a  consequence  of  modern  political  and 
economic  history:  the  ex-imperial  powers  and  their  former  colonies,  the 
exploiters  and  the  exploited,  the  affluent  and  the  poor.  In  this  respect  this 
movement  seeks  no  more  than  is  presently  achieved  by  progressive  political 
systems  for  the  different  groups  and  strata  within  a  particular  nation. 

The  same  moral  view  of  man  in  society  which  will  demand  of  a  national 
political  system  the  closing  of  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  the  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  provision  of  equal  opportunity,  applies  with  equal 
moral  force  when  one  considers  the  wider  brotherhood  of  man  within  the 
family  of  nations.  In  essence,  the  question  here  is  stark  and  simple:  Is  there 
or  is  there  not  a  moral  purpose  to  human  existence  which  man  must  seek  to 
pursue  through  his  political  institutions,  his  social  arrangements  and  his 
economic  dispositions? 

If  the  answer  is  “no”,  we  are  driven  inevitably  to  conclude  that  the  apostles 
of  realpolitik  who  brought  us  to  the  pass  of  the  cold  war  in  the  atomic  age 
were  right,  and  the  moral  vision  which  is  the  true  inspiration  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement  is  wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  answer  to  the  question 
is  “yes”,  then  it  is  the  proponents  of  real  politik  who  are  wrong  and  it  is 
the  moralists  who  represent  the  finest  expression  of  the  non-aligned  movement 
and  whose  vision  inspires  the  new  international  economic  order  who  are  right 
and  demand  the  support  of  every  right-thinking  citizen  of  the  world.  Certainly, 
the  churches  have  a  clear  duty  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Third  World 
in  its  search  for  a  new  order. 


The  role  of  the  churches 

What,  then,  of  the  role  of  the  churches?  Let  me  make  a  personal  confession. 
Admitting  that  Christian  witness  must  always  be  concerned  with  the  process 
of  personal  salvation,  I  belong  to  that  body  of  Christians  in  the  world  who 
feel  that  salvation  without  works  is  a  mockery  of  God’s  holy  word. 

Let  me  quote  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke  at  chapter  4,  verse  18: 
“He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
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captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised.”  And  again  we  consider  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew  at 
chapter  25,  verses  33  to  46,  when  our  Lord  said:  “And  he  shall  set  the  sheep 
on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.”  He  goes  on  to  set  the  stage  in 
the  35th  verse  when  He  speaks  thus:  “For  I  was  enhungered  and  ye  gave  me 
meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in: 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me:  I  was  in  prison  and 
ye  came  unto  me.” 

You  are  all  far  more  familiar  than  I  with  the  distinction  that  was  drawn 
between  those  who  responded  to  need,  and  those  who  did  not.  We  think 
too  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  We  think  of  the  miracles  and  we 
cannot  believe  that  these  were  justified  only  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  divine 
power.  We  think  of  those  that  were  cast  out  of  the  temple  and  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  our  Lord  was  concerned  with  the  state  of  institutions.  Finally, 
when  we  set  together,  “Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s”, 
and  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  we  are  inescapably  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
personal  salvation  flows  not  alone  from  mystical  communion,  but  also  involves 
a  life  upon  earth  that  is  informed  and  inspired  by  moral  purpose. 

To  the  strict  Christian,  personal  salvation  is  by  grace  through  faith:  but 
this  must  be  worked  out  through  service  to  other  human  beings. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  whereas  the  churches  must  first  be  concerned 
with  Christian  witness  as  it  relates  to  personal  salvation,  they  also  have  an 
historical  mission  which  is  to  assist  in  the  definition,  validation  and  articulation 
of  just  political,  economic  and  social  objectives.  However,  one  feels  that 
there  has  been  and  remains  to  this  day  a  certain  ideological  confusion  within 
the  churches  themselves.  Some  of  this  may  result  from  an  interpretation  of 
Christian  purpose  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  rational  argument.  There  is 
a  small  minority  among  the  men  of  God  who  repudiate  absolutely  the  notion 
of  temporal  concern  or  involvement.  These  clearly  must  be  left  to  their  own 
devices,  silences  and  idiosyncratic  mysteries.  However,  there  remains  within 
the  ambit  of  rational  dialogue  another  area  of  confusion  which  is  perhaps 
best  typified  by  that  concept  in  the  evolution  of  Christian  doctrine  which  was 
developed  by  St  Thomas  Aquinas  and  which  deals  with  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Aquinas  spoke  of  “the  twin  swords”  and  while  defining 
with  rare  eloquence  a  distinction  that  is  valid  for  all  ages,  he  sowed,  I  suspect, 
a  seed  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  uncritical  generations  that  were  to  follow. 

There  were  many  practical  reasons  why  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  was  both  valid  and  necessary  in  Aquinas’s  time  and  view.  One  need  not 
pause  to  belabour  the  corruption  which  temporal  power  has  sometimes  worked 
upon  men  of  God  who  are,  after  all,  no  less  prone  to  error  than  the  rest  of  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  separation,  while  valid  in  its  genesis  and 
relevant  to  this  day,  has  been  prayed  in  aid  of  inactivity  by  the  morally  lazy 
and  deficient. 

However,  while  clearly  distinguishing  the  roles  of  Church  and  State, 
I  suggest  that  the  doctrine  of  separation  is  not  an  invitation  to  temporal 
inactivity.  Rather,  it  seems  to  me  both  more  logical  and  morally  compelling 
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to  understand  the  doctrine  as  involving  a  summons  to  the  State  to  pay  heed 
to  the  moral  injunctions  of  the  Church.  Equally,  the  doctrine  invites  the 
Church  to  take  note  of  those  imperfections  in  the  human  condition  which  are 
the  result  of  failures  of  the  body  politic  to  provide  the  objective  conditions  of 
social  justice  for  all  its  members.  I  therefore  share  the  view  of  all  those  modern 
theologians  like  Gutierrez  who  see  both  Church  and  State  as  commanded  by 
the  common  morality,  to  which  both  are  subject,  to  support  each  other  as 
“the  body”  and  “the  soul”  in  the  process  of  human  liberation. 

The  churches  should,  therefore,  speak  out  against  injustice  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found.  Indeed,  it  was  the  Bishops  at  Medellin  who  reminded  us  that 
“when  justice  does  not  exist  among  men,  God  is  ignored”.  The  churches 
must  be  prepared  to  take  their  stand  against  fascism,  against  racism,  against 
oppression,  against  undue  materialism  in  human  affairs,  against  elitism , 
against  imperialism,  and  neo-colonialism,  indeed  against  all  those  forces 
national  and  international,  historical  and  contemporary,  which  militate 
against  man’s  need  for  self-expression  and  freedom  in  a  context  of  equality, 
security  and  social  justice. 

These  needs  are  not  easy  to  reconcile,  nor  are  there  any  predetermined 
standards  or  criteria  which  may  be  universally  applied  so  as  to  determine  an 
ideal  state  of  affairs.  Different  societies  evolve  in  response  to  different  socio¬ 
logical,  cultural  and  situational  impulses  which  are  normally  hidden  deep 
within  the  historical  process  itself.  Hence,  in  all  of  this  the  role  of  Christians 
in  defining  the  categorical  imperatives  that  human  beings  must  heed  can  and 
should  be  a  critical  element  in  the  continuing  process  of  human  liberation. 
The  churches  are  peculiarly  well  placed  to  identify  the  psychological  conse¬ 
quences  of  oppression  and  domination.  I  suggest  that  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  facing  mankind,  blessed  and  cursed  as  it  now  is  with  Promethean 
powers  undreamt  of  when  man  first  played  with  fire,  is  that  we  should  succumb 
to  the  belief  that  technology  is  progress.  Every  new  machine  may  be  able  to 
liberate  man’s  hands  from  the  seeming  oppression  of  toil,  but  if  so,  then  it  can 
deliver  man  himself  to  a  new  form  of  bondage.  Every  political  institution 
uncritically  used  can  serve  to  mask  the  inner  reality  of  domination  behind 
a  facade  of  participation.  I  believe  that  the  churches  can  not  only  play  a  great 
part  in  the  focussing  of  this  form  of  analysis  of  superficial  progress,  they  can 
also  play  a  part  in  helping  political  leaders  themselves. 

It  is  a  rare  political  leader  who  can,  unaided,  keep  disentangled  in  his  own 
mind  all  those  impediments  which  must  be  overcome  in  the  development  of 
any  viable  system  of  social  justice.  Surely,  then,  the  political  leader  should 
seek  to  renew  his  moral  insights  in  dialogue  with  the  men  of  God.  Surely  the 
men  of  God,  to  be  worthy  of  that  confidence,  must  not  only  respond  personally, 
but  must  themselves  be  capable  of  giving  help  by  keeping  the  historical  process 
itself  under  their  own  vigilant  scrutiny.  Those  whose  primary  responsibility 
is  either  Church  or  State  must  constantly  renew  and  model  their  relations  on 
Aquinas’s  vision  of  a  body  and  soul  which  are  distinct  but  inseparable  elements 
of  the  total  human  experience. 


“from  the  shackles  of  domination  and  oppression” 


A  greater  willingness  to  act  together 

I  wish  to  end  with  an  appeal  for  a  sense  of  urgency.  The  process  of  struggle 
for  liberation  sometimes  suffers  from  the  fact  that  we  speak  of  it  so  often. 
What  the  world  needs  today  is  a  greater  readiness  to  analyse  the  dangers  that 
are  inherent  in  delay  and  a  greater  willingness  to  act  together  in  the  search  for 
a  new  social  order  based  on  morality  and  justice. 

In  the  international  field,  I  have  spoken  of  the  great  issues  of  racism, 
imperialism,  colonialism  and  the  new  international  economic  order.  What 
part  will  the  churches  play  in  challenging  the  conscience  of  political  leaders 
and  of  national  populations  on  these  great  issues?  Historically,  the  Christian 
ethic  has  been  one  of  the  major  liberalizing  influences  in  the  western  world. 
The  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  fundamental  principle 
of  equality  before  the  law,  all  flow  from  the  basic  Christian  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Traceable  to  these  Christian  influences,  at  least  in  part, 
are  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  gradual  but  progressive  emancipation  of  women, 
the  accountability  of  rulers  and  governments  before  God  and  their  peoples, 
the  increasing  acceptance  of  our  mutual  responsibility  for  one  another’s 
welfare. 

In  this  connection  I  call  your  attention  to  what  your  own  previous  Assembly 
at  Uppsala  has  stated: 

“Racism  is  a  blatant  denial  of  the  Christian  faith.  (1)  It  denies  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reconciling  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  whose  love  all  human  diversities  lose  their 
divisive  significance;  (2)  it  denies  our  common  humanity  in  creation  and  our  belief  that  all 
men  are  made  in  God’s  image;  (3)  it  falsely  asserts  that  we  find  our  significance  in  terms 
of  racial  identity  rather  than  in  Jesus  Christ. 

“Racism  is  linked  with  economic,  and  political  exploitation.  The  churches  must  be 
actively  concerned  for  the  economic  and  political  wellbeing  of  exploited  groups  so  that 
their  statements  and  actions  may  be  relevant.  In  order  that  victims  of  racism  may  regain 
a  sense  of  their  own  worth  and  be  enabled  to  determine  their  own  future,  the  churches 
must  make  economic  and  educational  resources  available  to  underprivileged  groups  for 
their  development  to  full  participation  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  their  com¬ 
munities.  They  should  also  withdraw  investments  from  institutions  that  perpetuate 
racism.” 


Some  contradictions  . . . 

However,  my  presentation  on  the  subject  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not 
point  to  some  contradictions  that  seem  to  express  themselves  within  the  World 
Council  itself,  that  is,  in  its  membership  across  the  world.  I  would  therefore 
like  to  ask  the  following  questions: 

Are  there  churches  that  support  oppressive  regimes  and  systems  —  churches 
that  in  the  end  have  become  apologists  and  spokesmen  for  regimes  of  domination 
and  oppression? 

Are  there  churches  that  maintain  massive  investments  within  oppressive 
political  and  economic  regimes,  thereby  contributing  to  their  viability? 

Are  there  churchmen  who  act  as  chaplains  directly  or  indirectly  to  oppressive 
systems  and  who  fail  to  relate  the  Christian  spirit  and  message  to  the  system 
that  they  serve? 
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Are  there  churches  in  metropolitan  countries  which  give  aid  to  churches 
in  developing  countries,  but  do  so  with  strings  attached?  And  is  this  not  also 
economic  imperialism? 

Are  there  missionary  groups  who  come  to  developing  countries  and 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  retard  the  process  by  which  people  search  for  their 
own  cultural  identity? 

I  would  think  that  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  express  solidarity  with  the 
human  race,  so  that  where  these  contradictions  exist,  there  is  the  necessity 
for  practical  involvement.  But  this  solidarity  must  also  express  itself  in  other 
ways.  There  has  been  the  thought  that  developed  countries  must  accept  a 
slower  rate  of  growth  in  order  that  the  underdeveloped  world  might  find  it 
possible  to  achieve  some  chance  of  change.  It  must  also  be  that  the  more 
privileged  groups  in  developing  societies  are  asked  to  do  the  same,  so  that 
the  under-privileged  among  them  might  find  a  chance  for  change.  Quite  often , 
when  this  is  said,  some  of  the  most  vociferous  dissent  seems  to  come  from 
Christians. 


.  .  .  AND  SOME  SUGGESTIONS 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  challenge  before  the  churches  today  is  to  fight 
in  a  united  and  coordinated  fashion  to  eliminate  the  symptoms  and  causes  of 
domination  and  oppression  wherever  they  occur,  both  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally  —  to  fight  racism,  imperialism,  and  colonialism;  to  advance  the 
cause  of  poor  developing  countries;  and  to  help  in  the  achievement  of  a  new 
international  economic  order.  Simultaneously,  the  Church  should  commit 
itself  to  play  its  part  in  that  mass  movement  for  liberation  of  which  we  spoke. 

To  achieve  this,  dare  I  invite  you  to  set  up  a  committee  which  will  set 
about  finding  practical  ways  to  assist  in  the  process  of  liberation  throughout 
the  world.  Such  a  committee  should  operate  on  local  as  well  as  international 
levels. 

May  I  finally  humbly  suggest  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  should 
continue  to  take  up  these  challenges  and  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  mankind, 
as  our  Lord  took  up  the  Cross.  Indeed,  the  task  is  more  urgent  than  ever 
before.  The  oppressor  in  today’s  world  can  use  all  the  vastly  more  powerful 
resources  of  modern  industrial  technology  and  political  and  economic  organ¬ 
ization.  Furthermore,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  forces  that,  even  today, 
are  ranged  against  meaningful  change.  May  I  once  more  quote  the  Bishops 
at  Medellin  when  they  described  this  opposition: 

“Resistance  to  change  also  shows  itself  on  the  domestic  scene.  Power  groups  fight  to 
keep  their  privileges.  They  hold  back  their  capital  to  put  obstacles  in  the  path  of  change, 
obviously  disdaining  the  human  lives  affected  by  the  consequent  unemployment.  The 
individualistic  values  of  the  consumer  society  determine  the  silence  of  the  middle  class. 
The  poorer  sectors,  alienated  by  a  long  history  of  domination,  are  unable  to  find  the 
channels  and  the  direction  for  their  participation.  They  have  been  disoriented  by  re¬ 
pressive  policies  or  by  the  dishonest  manipulation  of  political  groups.  With  false  hopes 
aroused  by  the  advertising  of  a  consumer  society,  the  poor  frequently  seek  only  their 
individual  betterment  and  an  escape  from  their  situation;  they  do  not  join  with  brothers 
and  sisters  of  their  class  in  a  total  effort  of  advancement  to  benefit  everyone. 
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“The  presence  of  Christians  is  ambiguous;  some  show  determined  support  for  measures 
for  change  and  even  demand  that  the  changes  be  more  radical;  others  justify  their  privi¬ 
leges  on  the  basis  of  their  faith,  because  they  lack  a  broader  vision  of  solidarity  based  on 
the  Gospel.  For  Christians  who  identify  with  the  oppressed,  their  commitment  is  illu¬ 
mined  by  a  theology,  based  on  faith,  which  interprets  the  present  situation  as  sinful  and 
a  negation  of  God’s  plan.  Their  theology  moves  them  to  a  commitment  to  liberation  and 
a  response  to  the  Lord  who  calls  us  to  construct  history.” 


To  make  of  history  a  truly  moral  process 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  as  leaders,  representatives  and  delegates  of  the  many 
denominations  that  have  combined  to  form  this  World  Council  of  Churches, 
I  am  sure  I  speak  to  you  for  millions  of  laymen  and  laywomen  who  look  to 
your  Council  for  leadership  and  inspiration  in  the  struggle  to  replace  the 
contemporary  regime  of  inequality  and  oppression  within  and  between  nations 
by  a  new  international  and  national  order  founded  on  justice.  Let  us  therefore 
commit  our  lives,  as  the  common  children  of  God,  to  translate  the  Christian 
message  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  into  practical  programmes  and  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  Let  us  strive  to  redress  inequality  and 
oppression  in  this  world.  Let  this  be  the  generation  who  made  of  history  a 
truly  moral  process. 

I  repeat  that  the  task  I  have  outlined  for  you  is  most  desperately  urgent  if 
humanity  is  to  avoid  or  survive  these  unthinkable  calamities  of  nuclear  warfare, 
revolutions,  counter-revolutions,  civil  wars,  famines,  starvation  and  epidemics 
which  may  otherwise  confront  us  on  a  scale  without  parallel  in  human  history. 
It  is  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  William  Blake,  in  his  great  poem 
“Jerusalem”,  called  for  his  “bow  of  burning  gold”.  It  is  such  a  passion  and 
such  a  faith  that  we  need  now  so  that  our  “arrows  of  desire”  may  find  their 
mark  and  liberate  a  new  Jerusalem  of  justice  in  every  land. 

We  have  spoken  of  victims  and  of  liberation.  From  every  victim  of 
oppression  who  lives  today,  and  from  the  shadow  of  every  victim  who  was  ever 
forced  to  pray  to  God  Almighty  not  with  joy,  but  from  despair,  there  goes 
up  a  cry  and  a  summons.  It  is  a  cry  for  help  at  last,  and  a  summons  to  action 
now! 


Creation,  Technology  and  Human  Survival: 

Called  to  Replenish  the  Earth 


Charles  Birch 


A  cartoon  caption  summing  up  the  tangled  opinions  on  population  growth, 
resource  depletion,  environmental  deterioration  and  world  poverty  read: 
“Eventually  we  will  run  out  of  food  to  feed  ourselves,  fuel  to  warm  ourselves 
and  air  to  breath...  This  is  something  we  must  learn  to  live  with!”  No 
doubt  the  Brontosaurus  said  the  same  as  he  headed  for  extinction.  His  trouble 
was  that  he  was  unadaptable.  Our  technological  civilization  is  a  Brontosaurus 
totally  unadapted  to  the  needs  of  survival.  Unless  we  make  it  adaptable, 
we  too  shall  go  the  route  of  the  Brontosaurus. 

Let  me  be  clear  at  the  outset  what  I  mean  by  threats  to  survival.  The 
Brontosaurus  did  not  become  extinct  overnight  —  far  from  it.  He  doubtless 
experienced  a  gradual  decline  in  his  quality  of  life  over  thousands  of  years; 
one  by  one  populations  disappeared  until  eventually  the  last  Brontosaurus 
expired.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  speak  of  threats  to  human  survival:  threats 
resulting  in  declining  quality  of  life  for  large  sectors  of  humanity  with  the 
poor  suffering  most,  threats  to  sheer  survival  of  whole  populations  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  threat  of  total  extinction  of  the  human  race.  This  is  precisely  the 
sense  in  which  the  problem  is  discussed  in  the  circles  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  today.*  1 

I  shall  argue  that  the  earth  can  no  longer  accommodate  the  sort  of  society 
we  are  building  on  its  surface  with  the  aid  of  science  and  technology.  It  has 
inbuilt  into  it  self-destructive  features.  “Our  present  method  of  underwriting 
technology”,  says  Kenneth  Galbraith,  “is  exceedingly  dangerous.  It  could 
cost  us  our  existence.”  2  The  over-riding  question  now  is  whether  we  can 
obtain  control  of  ourselves  and  the  technology  we  have  created.  Because  I 
am  uncertain  of  the  answer,  I  find  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  science  and 
technology  will  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  a  net  benefit  to  humanity  as  a 


•  Prof.  Birch  is  Challis  Professor  of  Biology  and  Head  of  the  School  of  Biological  Sciences 
of  the  University  of  Sydney,  Australia.  This  paper  was  presented  at  a  plenary  session  at 
the  WCC’s  Fifth  Assembly  in  Nairobi,  November  1975. 

1  “Threats  to  Survival.”  Report  presented  by  the  Commission  on  the  Churches’  Partici¬ 
pation  in  Development  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC,  August  1974.  Study  Encoun¬ 
ter ,  Vol.  10,  No.  4,  1974. 

2  J.  Kenneth  Galbraith:  The  New  Industrial  State,  p.  8.  London:  Hamilton,  1967. 
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whole.  They  have  freed  a  minority  of  human  beings  from  want  and  they  do 
have  the  potential  of  greatly  improving  the  lot  of  all  human  beings,  as  I  shall 
try  and  indicate  later.  But  the  cultural,  ecological  and  human  costs  imposed 
on  humanity  by  science  and  technology  have  thus  far  been  enormous  and, 
like  the  benefits,  unevenly  shared.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
the  way  we  are  living  on  earth  today. 

The  book  of  Genesis  contains  three  directives  in  the  28th  verse  of  the 
first  chapter.  The  first  is  to  “be  fruitful  and  multiply”.  We  have  done  that. 
The  second  is  to  “have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  creature  that  moves  upon  the  earth”.  Science 
and  technology  are  well  on  the  way  to  completing  that.  The  third  directive 
is  a  plea  to  “replenish  the  earth”.  That  we  have  failed  to  heed. . . 

If  the  world  is  to  sustain  the  lives  of  its  four  billion  inhabitants  and  more 
to  come,  the  world  itself  must  be  saved.  But  are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  redemption  of  the  earth  in  terms  of  a  revolution  in  values,  in  life  styles, 
in  economic  and  political  goals  and  even  in  the  nature  of  the  science  and 
technology  we  practise?  Or  shall  we  continue  with  the  Faustian  deal  of  travel 
now,  pay  later?  The  journey  unfortunately  is  short.  The  time  for  payment 
has  arrived. 


Threats  to  survival 

The  world  is  a  Titanic  on  a  collision  course.  The  iceberg  ahead  has  its 
visible  parts  above  water.  They  are  the  deterioration  of  the  environment 
through  depletion  of  resources,  pollution  and  the  consequent  decline  in  the 
quality  of  life.  The  great  hidden  parts  of  the  iceberg,  are  the  social,  political 
and  economic  structures  and  the  spiritual  confusion  as  to  goals  in  life. 

Only  a  change  in  course  can  avert  disaster.  Political  leaders  and  economists 
still  dance  on  the  deck  but  the  course  remains  unchanged.  Technological 
optimists  insist  that  a  breakthrough  a  day  keeps  the  crisis  at  bay.  But  there 
are  some  problems  science  and  technology  cannot  solve.  We  must  reckon 
with  the  whole  iceberg  that  menaces  us  —  the  bottom  we  cannot  see  as  well 
as  the  top  we  can  see. 

I  and  many  of  my  fellow  scientists  are  encouraged  that  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  has  begun  to  be  concerned  with  the  total  problem,  scientific  as 
well  as  economic  and  political.  We  hope  it  will  not  give  up  after  a  few  years 
of  preliminary  effort.  There  is  much  to  do  before  the  churches  show  that 
they  are  taking  seriously  the  problems  that  we  face. 

As  a  scientist  I  know  more  about  the  visible  part  of  the  iceberg  and  about 
that  I  want  to  speak  first.  There  are  five  visible  peaks  to  the  iceberg,  five 
physical  threats  to  human  survival.  They  are  the  population  explosion,  food 
scarcity,  scarcity  of  non-renewable  resources  such  as  fossil  fuels,  environ¬ 
mental  deterioration  and  war.  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  present  a  quantified 
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documentation  of  these  threats  one  by  one.3  For  now  the  larger  picture  will 
have  to  suffice.  It  shows  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  outer  limits  to 
growth  imposed  by  the  finite  earth. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  more  people,  if  any  more,  the  earth  can 
provide  for.  We  know  that  there  is  a  limit  which  is  being  approached,  if  not 
already  exceeded,  at  the  fastest  rate  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  the  unbeliev¬ 
able  rate  of  an  additional  billion  people  in  15  years.  This  continent  of  Africa, 
which  now  has  400  million  inhabitants,  will  have  800  million  people  twenty 
years  from  now.4  Yet  in  Africa  where  land  is  the  sustainer  of  life,  the  loss 
of  land  each  year  through  unsound  land  use  and  the  march  of  the  desert  far 
exceeds  the  amount  of  new  land  brought  into  production.5 

We  do  not  know  the  full  extent  of  the  earth’s  capacity  to  provide  food. 
We  do  know  that  300  million  people  in  1975  have  only  two-thirds  their  minimal 
protein  needs.  We  also  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  number  will  be  not 
less  than  one  billion  by  the  year  2010. 6  The  world’s  fish  catch,  which  reached 
its  maximum  in  1970,  has  declined  each  year  since  then.7  Some  experts  con¬ 
sider  that  this  decline  is  due  to  a  combination  of  overfishing  and  pollution. 

The  food  that  is  available  each  year  is  very  inequably  distributed.  If  it 
were  equally  divided  between  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  we  would  all 
have  enough  for  an  adequate  diet.8  One  of  the  major  inequities  of  food 
distribution  is  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  “protein  drain”  from  the  poor 
to  the  rich  countries,  even  in  the  face  of  starvation  in  the  poor  countries. 
For  example,  according  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  World  Bank  for  1974, 
while  food  for  domestic  consumption  in  Mali  fell  by  two-thirds  during  the 
1967-73  droughts,  the  export  of  crops,  notably  peanuts,  to  rich  countries 
increased. 

We  do  not  know  the  full  extent  of  the  earth’s  non-renewable  resources  of 
fossil  fuels  and  other  minerals,  but  we  know  that  the  world  is  running  out 
of  gas,  that  the  total  amount  of  energy  used  in  the  world  has  been  doubling 
every  11  years,9  that  the  ten  major  industrial  countries  account  for  75%  of 
the  world’s  energy  consumption,  and  that  the  USA  alone  accounts  for  35% 


3  See,  for  example:  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Church  and  Society  of  the  WCC,  1970- 
1975  —  Charles  Birch:  Confronting  the  Future.  London:  Penguin  Books,  1975  —  M.  Mesa- 
rovic  and  E.  Pestel:  Mankind  at  the  Turning  Point.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1974  — 
Paul  Abrecht,  Ed.:  Life  -within  Limits  (in  preparation). 

4  Leon  F.  Bouvier:  “Africa  and  its  Population  Growth.”  Population  Bulletin,  Population 

Reference  Bureau,  1975,  p.  3. 

6  Maurice  Strong:  Address  to  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Ministers,  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa,  Nairobi,  25  February  1975  (UNEP  Document,  November  1975 
—  2059). 

6  Hans  Linnemann:  Food  for  a  Doubling  World  Population.  Preliminary  Report  to  the 
Club  of  Rome,  June  1975. 

7  1973  Year  Book  of  Fisheries  Statistics ,  and  later  reports.  Rome:  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  1973. 

8  J.  C.  Abbott:  “The  Efficient  Use  of  World  Protein  Supplies.”  FAO  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics,  Vol.  21,  No.  6,  1972. 

9  A  Time  to  Choose.  Energy  Policy  Project  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  New  York:  Wiley, 
1975. 
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of  the  energy  used  in  the  world.10  We  do  not  know  where  the  energy  will 
come  from  to  meet  this  huge  growth  rate.  There  is  grave  division  amongst 
experts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  building  more  nuclear  power 
stations  before  we  have  solved  the  problems  of  protection  against  sabotage 
and  theft  and  of  how  to  store  radioactive  wastes  for  thousands  of  years.* 11 
Many  of  us  believe  that  to  embark  on  more  nuclear  power  projects  before 
these  problems  are  solved  is  to  grab  the  tail  of  an  immortal  tiger.  Sooner  or 
later  humanity’s  grip  will  weaken,  with  lethal  results.  Furthermore,  the  rich 
world  already  has  more  power  than  it  knows  how  to  use  properly.  It  wastes 
it  extravagantly.  Some  recent  studies  indicate  that  a  policy  of  zero  energy 
growth  would  now  be  quite  feasible  for  the  rich  world.12  This  could  increase 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  rich  world  and  at  the  same  time  help  in  sharing 
existing  energy  resources  with  the  poor. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  more  pollution  the  earth  can  stand  before 
essential  ecological  cycles  are  broken.  We  do  know  that  global  pollution  is 
doubling  every  14  years13,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pollution  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  earth. 

We  know  that  the  USA  has  stockpiled  atomic  bombs  amounting  to 
15,000  megatons  which  is  equivalent  to  one  million  Hiroshimas,  that  the 
USSR  nuclear  stockpile  is  only  a  little  less  but  will  soon  be  more,14  that 
almost  half  the  world’s  scientists  and  technologists  devote  their  skills  to 
military  research  and  development,  that  military  expenditure  in  developing 
countries  doubles  every  six  years15,  and  for  the  world  as  a  whole  it  now 
amounts  to  three  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  General  to  the  special  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  1975. 

The  total  effort  of  the  technological  society  is  widening  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  countries.  We  know  how  to  use  science  and  technology  to 
produce  a  rich  society  but  not  how  to  produce  a  just  one. 

In  short,  too  many  people  demanding  too  much  while  others  have  little, 
destroy  their  source  of  life  in  trying  to  get  what  they  want.  Rich  and  poor 
countries  confront  each  other  in  a  gigantic  struggle  over  the  body  of  earth. 

The  total  impact 

Each  person  on  earth  has  a  negative  impact  on  the  environment.  An 
Australian  or  an  American  has  a  much  larger  impact  than  a  Kenyan  or  an 


10  Earl  Cook:  “The  Flow  of  Energy  in  Industrial  Society.”  Scientific  American ,  Vol.  224, 
No.  3,  1971,  p.  135. 

11  These  issues  are  discussed  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  “Nuclear  Hearing:  Facing 
up  to  Nuclear  Power”,  Anticipation  No.  20,  May  1975,  and  “Report  on  Nuclear  Energy”, 
Anticipation  No.  21,  October  1975. 

12  A  Time  to  Choose ,  op.  cit. 

13  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Report:  Man’s  Impact  on  the  Global  Environment: 
Assessment  and  Recommendations  for  Action ,  pp.  118-9.  Massachusetts:  MIT  Press,  1970. 

14  Philip  Noel  Baker:  “Ace  Cards  against  Militarism”.  P.  H .  P.,  Vol.  6,  No.  8,  1975, 
p.  9. 

15  Reviewing  the  International  Order.  Interim  Report.  Annex  9.  Rotterdam:  Bouwcentrum 
International  Education,  1975. 
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Indonesian,  perhaps  twenty  times  as  much.  Each  member  of  a  rich  nation, 
for  example,  consumes  on  the  average  each  year  one  ton  of  steel  and  three 
tons  of  crude  oil. 

The  total  negative  impact  of  all  the  people  on  earth  is,  in  its  simplest 
terms,  a  product  of  three  items: 

Total  population  x  Consumption  of  resources 
per  person  x  Environmental  deterioration  per  person 

Every  item  of  the  impact  equation  is  important.  The  more  people  the  greater 
the  impact,  the  more  consumption  of  resources  the  greater  the  impact,  the 
more  environmental  deterioration  the  greater  the  impact.  Every  item  of  the 
equation  is  increasing.  Population  will  double  in  the  next  35  years.  Many 
components  of  consumption  such  as  energy  use  have  doubled  about  every 
ten  years.  Pollution  has  doubled  in  14  years.  The  result  is  a  huge  and  steadily 
multiplying  impact  of  man  on  environment  which  cannot  possibly  continue 
without  the  gravest  consequences  to  both  humanity  and  the  rest  of  the 
creation. 

I  know  that  I  risk  the  displeasure  of  those  who  belong  to  the  poor  world 
by  lumping  the  whole  world  into  one  impact  equation.  I  am  aware  of  the 
objections,  especially  of  those  who  see  this  as  a  plot  by  the  rich  world  to 
curb  growth  in  the  poor  countries.  I  see  it  in  quite  the  opposite  way.  There 
is  no  chance  of  the  poor  countries  developing  adequately  unless  the  rich 
countries  reduce  the  huge  proportion  they  contribute  to  the  total  impact. 
This  involves  a  programme  of  de-development  of  the  rich  world.  The  rich 
must  live  more  simply  that  the  poor  may  simply  live.  The  world  is  not  just. 
According  to  the  criterion  of  justice  any  country  would  be  over-developed 
whose  standard  of  living  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  world  to  generate 
for  all  its  peoples.  This  is  a  revolutionary  ethical  concept.  It  is  illusory  to 
suppose  that  the  world  as  it  is  now  structured  would  ever  share  resources 
that  way.  Countries  with  a  huge  resource  base  (USA,  USSR,  Iran,  Brazil 
and  China)  will  have  the  power  in  the  future.  Those  with  technology  in 
addition  to  resources  will  have  enormous  power.  They  will  use  it  to  gain 
further  power.  A  just  world  involves  not  only  a  change  in  national  goals  but, 
as  well,  a  total  restructuring  of  the  international  economic  order.  While  the 
world,  at  the  instigation  of  the  developing  countries,  begins  to  work  out  ways 
in  which  that  might  be  done,  we  must  develop  strategies  that  put  pressure  on 
those  with  resource  power,  obliging  them  to  use  it  in  the  interests  of  a  larger 
human  purpose.  I  do  not  know  what  these  strategies  will  be.  I  only  know 
that  unless  we  invent  them  the  future  of  the  poor  world  is  bleak. 

Secondly,  the  impact  equation  emphasizes  that  a  better  model  of  develop¬ 
ment,  one  that  is  more  just  and  less  wasteful  than  exists  in  the  rich  world,  is 
desperately  needed  by  developing  countries.  The  enormous  problems  now 
facing  Japan  are  a  consequence  of  its  blindly  following  the  western  pattern. 

Thirdly,  the  impact  equation  shows  that  any  effective  attack  on  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  on  three  fronts:  population,  consumption  and  environmental 
deterioration.  For  example,  population  control  of  itself  will  not  produce 
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development.  But  without  it  the  chances  of  development  are  much  less.  The 
People’s  Republic  of  China  well  appreciates  this,  judging  from  its  effective 
policy  of  population  control  combined  with  development.16  So  do  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  some  other  developing  countries  such  as  India,  Indonesia  and  Egypt, 
as  well  as  those  of  many  developed  countries.17  But  there  are  still  too  many 
governments  whose  population  policies  can  only  aggravate  the  problem  of 
poverty. 


The  ambiguity  of  the  future  of  technology 

I  shall  now  delve  a  little  deeper  into  the  iceberg  to  some  of  the  connections 
between  the  physical  threats  to  human  survival  and  the  roots  of  the  crisis. 
Some  connections  are  clear.  Others  are  quite  unclear. 

The  world,  rich  and  poor,  cannot  live  without  technology.  Yet  we  have 
found  no  way  of  living  with  it.  The  poor  countries  are  mesmerized  by  the 
power  of  technology.  Politically  they  see  that  the  present  power  of  the  rich 
world  rests  on  its  technological  achievements.  Naturally  they  ask  how  can 
they  share  in  this  power.  They  need  more  technology.  But  we  have  no  clear 
idea  of  the  sort  of  science  and  technology  and  human  management  that  can 
bring  wellbeing  to  the  poor.  The  attempts  that  were  made  in  the  decade  of 
development  of  the  60s  turned  it  into  a  decade  of  disaster.  The  rich  world  is 
tied  to  technology  in  the  service  of  a  concept  of  progress  that  rests  on  unlimited 
growth  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  goods.  Yet  the  rich  world  has 
no  need  for  further  increasing  its  consumption  of  goods.  Indeed,  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  rich  now  decreases  with  increasing  consumption.  We  do  not 
know  how  rich  nations  can  be  motivated  to  reduce  their  economic  growth  of 
material  goods  and  what  sort  of  economic  order  will  ensure  that  de-develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rich  will  contribute  to  development  of  the  poor. 

Science  and  technology  in  the  service  of  unlimited  growth  may,  for  a 
time,  stave  off  disaster,  but  only  by  delivering  us  into  a  fool’s  paradise  from 
which  there  may  be  no  escape.  The  technological  fix  becomes  the  techno¬ 
logical  trap.  To  act  as  if  the  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  technology  is  more  of  the 
same  technology  is  to  follow  the  pied  pipers  of  technology  to  destruction. 
I  have  two  reasons  for  saying  this.  Firstly,  science  and  technology  will  not 
always  be  able  to  pull  a  technological  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  to  save  us  at  the 
last  minute.  To  pin  one’s  ultimate  faith  on  science  and  technology  to  provide 
for  the  future  is  cargo-cult  thinking.  Food,  energy  and  other  resources  from 
magical  providers  may  never  arrive.  Secondly,  technological  rabbits  of  the 


16  Twenty  years  ago  the  population  of  China  was  growing  at  a  rate  of  3%  per  annum  (a 
doubling  time  of  24  years).  China’s  population  is  reported  to  be  currently  growing  at  a 
rate  of  1.7%  per  year  (a  doubling  time  of  40  years).  The  rate  is  falling  so  rapidly  that 
China  may  well  be  the  first  developing  country  to  drop  to  a  1%  rate  of  population  growth. 
N.  Myers:  “Of  All  Things  People  are  the  Most  Precious.”  New  Scientist ,  Vol.  65,  No.  931, 
1975,  pp.  56-59  —  The  1975  World  Population  Data  Sheet.  New  York:  Population  Refer¬ 
ence  Bureau. 

17  “Population  Policy,  Social  Justice  and  Quality  of  Life.”  Study  Encounter ,  Vol.  9,  No.  4, 
1972. 
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modern  kind  tend  to  create  more  problems  than  they  solve.  They  usually 
have  voracious  appetites  and  copious  noxious  excretions. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  as  to  who  controls  technology,  for  who  controls 
technology  controls  development.  One-sixth  of  the  Gross  World  Product  is 
controlled  by  the  multinational  corporations.18  Nation  States  are  not  the 
only  principalities  and  powers  in  the  modern  world.  The  annual  sales  of  the 
five  largest  multinational  oil  companies  combined  exceed  the  Gross  National 
Product  of  all  but  four  countries  in  the  world.19  Multinational  corporations 
have  increased  production  in  the  developed  and  developing  worlds  but  their 
products  are  usually  designed  for  the  rich  who  can  afford  to  buy  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  not  for  the  poor.  It  pays  to  tickle  the  palates  of  the  rich  rather  than 
to  fill  the  bellies  of  the  poor.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  multinational  corpor¬ 
ations.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  invent  and  institute  productive  alternatives  to 
these  powerful  corporations. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  churches  in  this  ambiguous  technological  future? 
It  is  now  totally  unintelligible  for  the  churches  to  operate  as  though  there  is 
one  plane  called  the  spiritual  which  is  their  area  and  another  called  the  tem¬ 
poral  which  they  can  leave  to  others.  This  leads  to  the  false  belief  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  change  people  and  that  changed  people  will  change  the 
world.  It  has  not  worked  out  that  way.  If  life  in  a  vast  factory  is  dehuman¬ 
izing  it  is  the  factory  that  has  to  be  changed.  The  redemption  of  people 
involves  the  redemption  of  the  world  they  live  in.  The  bonds  that  confine 
people  all  over  the  world  are  economic,  political  and  technical  as  well  as 
spiritual.  The  struggle  for  liberation  is  a  struggle  for  economic,  political, 
ecological  and  spiritual  liberation.  It  is  vital  for  the  churches  to  be  involved, 
boots  and  all,  in  all  these  tasks  and  to  question  seriously  their  commitment 
to  the  technically  dominated  society.  It  is  a  cop-out  for  them  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  things  that  belong  to  Caesar  and  those  that  belong 
to  God.  Nothing  belongs  to  Caesar,  except  Caesar’s  evil  machinations. 


The  ecologically  responsible  global  society 

No  one  knows  what  the  design  of  a  new  world  order  that  could  ensure 
justice  and  survival  will  be.  You  would  hardly  expect  a  mere  scientist  such 
as  myself  to  produce  a  blueprint.  Even  so,  I  do  believe  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  scientists  to  point  to  those  elements  they  see  as  being  essential  to  any  pro¬ 
gramme  that  others  may  devise,  irrespective  of  their  political  perspective. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  society  as  it  is  now  organized  is  not  sus¬ 
tainable  indefinitely.  I  do  not  simply  mean  that  particular  social  structures 
will  not  survive.  I  mean  that  life  itself  is  under  threat,  both  the  quality  of 
life  such  as  it  is  and  sheer  survival.  The  threat  is  also  real  that  we  could 


18  Dennis  C.  Pirages  and  Paul  R.  Ehrlich:  Ark  II.  Social  Response  to  Environmental 
Imperatives,  p.  234.  Reading,  UK:  Freeman,  1974. 

19  Wilson  Clark:  Energy  for  Survival:  the  Alternative  to  Extinction ,  p.  126.  Ontario: 
Anchor  Books,  1975. 
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annihilate  ourselves.  Our  minimal  goals  must  be  the  removal  of  the  threat 
to  sheer  survival  and  to  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  life  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  earth,  especially  the  poor.  So  a  prior  requirement  of  any  global 
society  is  that  it  be  so  organized  that  the  life  of  man  and  other  living  creatures 
on  which  his  life  depends  can  be  sustained  indefinitely  within  the  limits  of  the 
earth.  A  second  requirement  is  that  it  be  sustained  at  a  quality  that  makes 
possible  fulfilment  of  human  life  for  all  people.  A  society  so  organized  to 
achieve  both  these  ends  we  can  call  a  sustainable  global  society  in  contrast 
to  the  present  unsustainable  global  society. 

For  a  biologist  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  concept  of  a  sustainable  society. 
Life  on  earth  evolved  over  millions  of  years  as  a  sustainable  society.  So  what! 
you  may  reply.  It  may  not  be  clear  to  others  but  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  know  something  about  the  sort  of  world  we  live  in  and  what 
keeps  it  going,  just  to  avoid  the  delusion  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
political  paradises  that  man  could  construct.  Many  of  them  are  illusory. 
The  pursuit  of  illusory  paradises  leads  to  ecocatastrophe.  The  history  of 
ecocatastrophes  is  the  history  of  the  human  race  replacing  sustainable  societies 
with  unsustainable  ones.  It  is  happening  now  under  every  political  system, 
right  and  left.  The  singularity  of  our  time  is  that  we  are  doing  this  on  a  global 
scale.  I  am  not  making  a  plea  for  a  return  to  a  lost  golden  age  of  the  past. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  there  can  be  no  sort  of  age  in  the  future  unless  we 
conform  to  some  of  the  rules  that  were  observed  in  getting  us  here.  I  shall 
give  just  one  example  to  illustrate  the  point. 

For  millions  of  years  the  thin  envelope  of  life  around  the  earth  which  we 
call  the  biosphere  has  sustained  the  resources  necessary  for  its  life  in  a  most 
wonderful  and  complex  way.  Every  molecule  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere 
comes  from  plants.  Every  time  you  take  a  breath  you  can  say  thank  you  to 
a  plant.  All  the  oxygen  is  completely  recycled  by  living  organisms  every 
2,000  years.  Every  molecule  of  carbon-dioxide  in  the  air,  soil  and  water 
comes  from  living  organisms.  All  the  carbon-dioxide  is  renewed  every 
300  years.  Every  molecule  of  water  on  this  planet  goes  in  and  out  of  living 
organisms.  All  the  water  is  completely  renewed  every  22  million  years. 
Nature’s  global  society  is  a  sustainable  society.  It  keeps  the  molecules  moving. 
We  had  better  keep  it  that  way  if  we  want  to  stay  around.  Whether  we  do  or 
not  may  depend  upon  whether  the  nations  can  agree  on  a  common  plan  of 
management  of  the  two  remaining  world  commons  —  the  atmosphere  and  the 
oceans.  The  crass  political  negotiating  that  is  going  on  at  present  is  not  the 
way  we  shall  make  these  commons  secure.  A  major  objective  of  such  manage¬ 
ment  is  to  sustain  the  biosphere.  I  happen  to  think  that  is  important.  The 
real  world  consists  of  sustainable  societies  within  the  great  sustainable  bio¬ 
sphere,  be  they  the  Amazon  rain  forest  or  the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  For 
millions  of  years  these  have  been  self-renewing  and  self-sustaining  natural 
societies.  I  learn  from  them  too.  And  I  learn  how  easy  it  is  for  man  to  make 
them  unsustainable. 

A  technological  society  of  some  form  or  other  is  here  to  stay.  I  only  hope 
and  pray  that  it  will  not  be  the  sort  of  technological  society  most  of  the 
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countries  of  the  world  are  so  madly  striving  to  create.  If  the  life  of  the  world 
is  to  be  sustained  and  renewed,  as  directed  in  Genesis,  it  will  have  to  be  with 
a  new  sort  of  science  and  technology  governed  by  a  new  sort  of  economics 
and  politics.  That  is  what  the  sustainable  global  society  is  all  about.  It  will 
not  come  without  radical  thinking  and  revolutionary  transformations  in 
science  and  technology  and  in  economics  and  politics.  The  decisions  we  have 
to  make  are  not  just  economic  and  political  ones,  they  are  also  scientific  and 
technical. 

If  we  could  only  see  ourselves  in  a  global  perspective,  then  I  believe  we 
would  come  to  see  that  ultimately  the  sustainable  global  society  has  the 
following  requirements.  Population  growth  would  cease  at  or  below  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  earth — zero  population  growth.  Consumption  of 
resources  will  stabilize  at  a  sustainable  level  of  supply  —  zero  growth  in 
consumable  goods.  Resources  will  be  distributed  to  where  they  are  most 
needed.  They  will  be  “farmed”  by  recycling  as  much  as  possible,  involving 
a  new  sort  of  technology.  The  emission  of  pollutants  will  be  kept  below  the 
capacity  of  the  earth  to  absorb  them  —  zero  growth  in  pollution.  In  the 
sustainable  society  the  emphasis  will  be  on  people,  not  on  goods,  on  growth 
in  quality  not  on  growth  in  quantity.20 

There  is  a  huge  gap  between  biological  models  and  political  realities. 
What  matters  now  is  that  the  steps  we  take  are  in  the  right  direction.  I  shall 
mention  three. 

Appropriate  technology :  There  are  many  desperately  important  tasks  for 
science  and  technology  to  undertake  to  help  promote  a  sustainable  society 
for  all  people  on  the  earth.  These  include  the  development  of  high  yield, 
labour  intensive,  energy  conserving,  ecologically  sound  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques  for  developing  nations.  In  the  developed  world  we  need  more  mass 
transit  systems  and  fewer  automobiles,  more  bridges  and  railways  but  not 
more  beer  cans,  fewer  giant  factories  and  huge  office  blocks  and  more  small- 
scale  technology  with  a  human  face. 

In  a  million  situations  the  scientific  community  must  devise  techniques 
that  extract  more  good  for  mankind  from  natural  systems  at  less  cost  in 
human  terms  and  less  cost  in  energy,  materials  and  ecological  destruction 
such,  for  example,  as  small-scale  solar  energy  units.  Such  enterprises  are  not 
as  glamorous  as  the  nuclear  power  parade  and  heart  transplants  but  they  do 
carry  the  potential  not  just  for  survival  but  eventually  for  providing  a  decent 
life  for  all. 

The  transfer  of  big  and  often  inappropriate  technology  to  developing 
countries  brings  with  it  elements  of  the  system  where  it  originates  such  as 
high  consumption  patterns,  built-in  obsolescence  and  heavy  reliance  on  high 
energy  use  (as  in  the  green  revolution).21  The  conventional  wisdom  that 
science  and  technology  are  value-free  or  neutral  is  now  seriously  challenged 


20  Report  of  the  1974  WCC  Conference  in  Bucharest:  “Science  and  Technology  for  Human 
Development.”  Anticipation,  No.  19,  1974,  p.  12. 

21  Samuel  M.  Parmar:  “The  Environmental  and  Growth  Debate  in  Asian  Perspective.” 
Anticipation,  No.  14,  1973,  pp.  4-15. 
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on  a  number  of  fronts.22  Scientists  and  technologists  are  slowly  coming  to 
realize  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  immaculate  conception  in  science  and 
technology.  The  tremendous  consequence  of  this  is  that  scientists  and  tech¬ 
nologists  can  no  longer  wash  their  hands  of  the  effects  of  their  discoveries. 
They  have  a  responsibility  with  the  rest  of  society  to  see  that  their  science 
and  technology  is  responsible  and  appropriate.  The  responsibility  of  the 
scientists  is  not  simply  to  be  “on  tap”.  More  and  more  scientists  with  a 
social  conscience  are  arguing  that  they  must  have  some  control  of  the  tap.23 
A  move  from  big  technology  to  more  appropriate  technology  is  not  a  cure-all. 
It  is  only  one  element  in  a  complex  of  needed  changes. 

Self-Reliance:  Self-reliance  is  not  isolationism  or  self-sufficiency.  It  is  the 
development  of  the  capacity  for  autonomous  goal-seeking  and  decision¬ 
making,  especially  in  those  countries  which,  with  appropriate  internal  effort, 
have  the  potential  of  conquering  poverty  and  other  miseries.  The  road  is 
not  an  easy  one.  Self-reliance  has  to  operate  in  the  face  of  an  international 
power  structure  that,  to  quote  the  UNEP  Cocoyoc  Declaration,  “will  resist 
moves  in  this  direction”  24  if  they  interfere  with  growth  and  profit. 

Interdependence:  The  nations  of  the  world  have  not  yet  decided  they  want 
interdependence.  The  myth  is  still  widely  accepted  that  each  nation  is  a 
separate  lifeboat.  There  is  only  one  lifeboat  with  all  humanity  on  board, 
albeit  with  first-class  passengers  at  one  end  and  third-class  passengers  at  the 
other.  If  one  end  goes  down  the  whole  boat  sinks.  Survival  and  distributive 
justice  require  a  reallocation  of  resources  on  the  lifeboat  by  some  means  that 
is  more  equable  than  the  international  marketing  system  allows.  The  ultimate 
challenge  of  resource  reallocation  is  to  the  concept  of  ownership  of  resources 
by  the  nations  that  by  accident  happen  to  have  them.  We  abuse  resources 
because  we  regard  them  as  commodities  belonging  to  us.  When  we  come 
to  see  land  and  minerals  and  oil  and  coal  as  part  of  a  community  to  which 
we  belong,  we  may  begin  to  use  them  with  a  little  more  respect  and  a  lot  more 
justice. 


Nature,  man  and  God 

I  come  now  to  the  most  important  thing  I  have  to  say.  I  have  left  it  to 
the  end  for  that  reason.  I  cannot  see  that  there  will  be  any  fundamental 
reshaping  of  technology  and  society  without  a  basic  change  of  heart  and 


22  Brian  Easlea:  Liberation  and  the  Aims  of  Science.  An  essay  on  obstacles  to  the  building 
of  a  beautiful  world,  Chapters  10  and  11.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus,  1973.  Also  David 
Dickson:  Alternative  Technology  and  the  Politics  of  Technical  Change.  Sydney,  Australia: 
Fontana,  1974. 

23  Charles  Birch:  “Science  Looks  Within  Itself  and  Turns  Outward.”  Anticipation, 
No.  10,  February  1972,  pp.  1-11. 

24  Cocoyoc  Declaration  of  UNEP,  1974.  Development  Dialogue,  No.  2,  1974,  pp.  88-96. 
The  declaration  went  on  to  say:  “Its  methods  are  well  known:  the  purposive  maintenance 
of  built-in  bias  of  the  existing  market  mechanisms,  other  forms  of  economic  manipulation, 
withdrawing  or  withholding  credits,  embargoes,  economic  sanctions,  subversive  use  of 
intelligence  agencies,  repression  including  torture,  counter  insurgence  operations,  even 
full-scale  intervention.” 
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mind  about  man’s  relationship  to  nature.  “We  are  suffering”,  said  Ernest 
Schumacher,  “from  a  metaphysical,  not  just  a  technical  deficiency.”  25  Total 
spiritual  confusion  prevails  in  the  modern  world  about  the  relationship  of 
man  to  nature  in  a  technological  culture.  The  churches  and  theologians, 
intimidated  by  secular  culture,  seem  to  have  left  the  task  of  interpreting 
man’s  relationship  to  nature  to  mechanistic  science  (which  is  a  misinterpreted 
science)  and  materialistic  philosophy.  Because  the  churches  in  the  rich  world 
are  part  of  the  technological  culture  they  find  it  difficult  to  be  critical  of  it. 
The  result  is  implicit  acceptance  of  the  dominant  world  view  with  no  clear 
and  united  voice  to  the  contrary.  Yet  “if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battle?”  26 

Two  connections  need  to  be  made  more  clearly. 

Firstly:  there  is  a  connection  between  human  justice  and  renewal  of  the 
earth  and  between  human  injustice  and  environmental  deterioration.  When 
people  no  longer  care  about  people  they  no  longer  care  about  the  world. 
The  industrialist  who  pollutes  the  air  and  the  kid  who  slashes  the  seats  of  the 
railway  carriage  both  represent  the  same  attitude.  They  are  ignorant.  They 
do  not  care  about  each  other.  They  do  not  care  about  the  world.  “When 
there  is  no  fidelity,  no  tenderness,  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  country,  only 
perjury  and  lies,  slaughter,  theft,  adultery  and  violence,  murder  after  murder”, 
said  Hosea,  “all  who  live  in  it  pine  away,  even  the  wild  animals  and  birds  of 
heaven;  the  fish  of  the  seas  themselves  are  perishing.”27 

It  is  a  cock-eyed  view  that  regards  ecological  liberation  as  a  distraction 
from  the  task  of  liberation  of  the  poor.  One  cannot  be  done  without  the 
other.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  liberation  movement  is  finally  one 
movement.  It  includes  women’s  liberation,  men’s  liberation,  the  liberation 
of  science  and  technology,  animal  liberation,  plant  liberation  and  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  the  air  and  the  oceans,  the  forests,  deserts,  mountains  and  valleys. 
As  Joseph  Sittler  once  put  it:  “Christianly  Lake  Michigan  is  groaning  in 
travail,  waiting  to  be  set  free  from  its  bondage  of  decay.”  28  For  these  new 
tasks  much  new  thinking  is  needed  in  Christian  ethics  by  theologians  and 
scientists  meeting  together.  When  such  a  group  was  recently  brought  together 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  discuss  the  ethical  problems  arising  from 
the  application  of  modern  genetics  to  human  welfare,  they  formulated  what 
some  of  us  think  is  an  important  principle  for  such  discussions.  They  said: 
“Churchmen  cannot  expect  precedents  from  the  past  to  provide  answers  to 
questions  never  asked  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  new  scientific  advances 
do  not  determine  what  are  worthy  human  goals.  Ethical  decisions  in  uncharted 
areas  require  that  scientific  capabilities  be  understood  and  used  by  persons 
and  communities  sensitive  to  their  own  deepest  convictions  about  human 


25  Ernest  Schumacher:  Small  is  Beautiful:  a  Study  of  Economics  as  if  People  Mattered. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1973. 

26  I  Corinthians  14  :  8. 

27  Hosea  4:1-3  (The  Jerusalem  Bible) . 

28  Joseph  Sittler:  “Ecological  Commitment  as  Theological  Responsibility.”  Zygon,  No.  5, 
1970,  p.  179. 
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nature  and  destiny.  There  is  no  sound  ethical  judgment  on  these  matters 
independent  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  science  does  not  itself  prescribe  the 
good.”  29 

Secondly:  there  is  a  connection  between  our  image  of  nature  and  the  way 
we  manipulate  nature.  The  ideology  of  nature  dominant  in  western  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  same  one  that  is  dominant  in  the  secular  world.  It  is  a  techno¬ 
cratic  view  of  nature.  As  a  scientist  I  say  it  is  bad  science.  As  a  non-theologian 
looking  in  from  the  outside  I  am  bold  enough  to  say  it  looks  like  bad  theology 
also.  People  cry  for  bread  and  we  give  them  a  stone.  The  technocratic  view 
of  nature  is  a  clockwork  model  of  nature.  Not  only  is  it  inadequate.  It  is 
pernicious  because  it  reinforces  the  pattern  of  mind  and  behaviour  of  a 
manipulative  society.  In  this  technocratic  view  the  non-human  creation  is  no 
more  than  the  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  human  life  is  performed.  Plants 
and  animals  are  there  solely  for  us  to  use.  They  are  the  props.  In  ethical 
terms  they  are  only  of  instrumental  value  to  us.  This  attitude  to  the  created 
order  is  totally  egotistic.  It  is  arrogant.  It  is  a  form  of  chauvinism.  It  sets 
the  stage  for  insensitivity  to  what  man  is  doing  to  the  environment,  even 
though  it  carry  the  tamely  interpreted  rider  that  we  are  to  be  stewards  in  our 
dominion  over  nature.  It  draws  the  support  from  a  misinterpreted  science 
and  from  a  particular  view  of  biblical  theology.30 

Theology  could  have  an  important  role  in  the  future  if  more  theologians 
were  prepared  to  think  critically  about  nature  once  again  without  fear  of  the 
consequences.  The  task,  as  I  see  it,  includes  the  rediscovery  of  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  human  and  non-human  worlds  without  surrendering  any  truths 
about  man.  Indeed  I  would  say  it  is  to  rediscover  the  unity  of  the  whole 
creation  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  man.  That  involves  a 
radical  reinterpretation  of  the  nature-man  relationship. 

The  world  is  not  as  tame  as  our  sluggish  convention-ridden  minds  tend  to 
suppose.  There  is  another  view,  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  I  shall  call  a 
sacramental  view,  which  emphasizes  the  tender  elements  of  the  world.  We 
catch  glimpses  of  it  in  the  book  of  Job,  for  example,  in  the  questions  in  the 
38th  chapter:  Why  have  flowers  in  the  desert  after  rain  where  no  man  is? 
Have  they  no  value  when  there  is  no  one  to  use  or  admire  them?  Or  in  the 
Psalm  104,  where  God  made  things  for  their  own  sake.  Man  is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  pebbles  on  the  cosmic  beach.31 

Two  aspects  of  nature  are  saved  in  the  sacramental  view.  One  is  the 
intrinsic  value  of  creatures  in  themselves.  The  other  is  the  dependent  relation¬ 
ship  of  all  entities.  Neither  of  these  concepts  is  consistent  with  a  view  of 
nature  as  contrivance! 


29  Charles  Birch  and  Paul  Abrecht  (eds):  Genetics  and  the  Quality  of  Life,  p.  203. 
Oxford,  UK:  Pergamon,  1975. 

30  A  diversity  of  theological  viewpoints  on  nature  in  the  Bible  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
report  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  Hugh  Montefiore  (ed.):  Man  and  Nature.  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia:  Collins,  1975. 

31  Further  examples  are  given  in  John  Passmore:  Man’s  Responsibility  to  Nature ,  Chapter  1. 
London:  Duckworth,  1974. 
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Why  assert  that  only  people  have  intrinsic  value?  But  what  could  give 
intrinsic  value  to  the  flower  that  blooms  alone  in  the  desert,  or  the  elephant 
or  the  blue  whale?  I  reply  with  John  Cobb  32  that  only  responsiveness  (or  in 
anthropomorphic  terms  “feeling”)  gives  intrinsic  value;  responsiveness  to  the 
total  environment  which  includes  God.  Who  are  we  to  deny  this  subjectivity 
to  any  creature?  All  we  see  with  our  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  science  is  the  outer 
aspect  of  things.  The  within  of  ourselves  and  our  dependence  we  each  know 
in  our  subjective  life.  Can  we  deny  the  within  of  other  entities?  Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field!  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  your  Father 
knowing.  I  do  not  interpret  this  to  mean  that  God  is  a  counter  of  dead 
sparrows  but  that  even  the  life  of  a  sparrow  has  significance  for  him. 

Subjectivity  is  one  side  of  the  creaturely  relationship  which  the  techno¬ 
logical  view  of  nature  cannot  handle  and  therefore  conveniently  chooses  to 
ignore.  The  other  is  dependence  or  contingency.  Even  the  little  flower  that 
blooms  alone  has  its  dependent  relationship: 

“Flower  in  the  crannied  wall 

Little  flower  —  but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 

Tennyson  divines  in  the  little  flower  something  of  the  participation  of  the 
universal  activity  of  God  here  and  now. 

The  creation  stories  are  not  about  events  in  the  past.  They  are  about 
relationships  of  dependence,  alienation  and  renewal  in  the  present.  The 
image  of  God  as  the  artist  who  painted  the  flower  and  left  it  is  inadequate. 
In  some  way  God  is  involved  in  the  being  of  the  flower  and  in  all  that  exists 
here  and  now.  We  need  a  valuation  of  the  creation  that  has  within  it  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  intrinsic  value  (of  man  and  of  sparrows)  and  which  includes  the 
concept  of  the  rights  of  non-human  nature.  If  existence  on  this  earth  is  to 
be  sustained  it  may  be  by  a  perilously  slight  margin  of  sensitiveness  of  those 
who  value  nature  for  more  than  its  use  to  us  with  what  Paul  Verghese  calls 
the  “reverent-receptive  attitude”.33 

Within  some  streams  of  Christian  thought  we  find  this  sacramental  and 
personalistic  view  in  which  the  entities  of  creation  respond  to  and  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  inner  relationship  with  the  God  of  creation.  It  is  part  of  the 
tradition  of  Eastern  Christendom  34  and  to  some  extent  of  Asian  religions. 

An  ecology  of  God 

It  will  be  obvious  to  some  of  you  that  the  ideas  I  have  expressed  reflect 
the  sort  of  thinking  that  is  now  going  on  in  process  theology  in  which  the 

32  John  B.  Cobb:  “Ecology,  Ethics  and  Theology.”  In:  Herman  E.  Daly  (ed.):  Toward  a 
Steady  State  Economy ,  pp.  307-20.  Reading,  UK:  Freeman,  1972. 

33  Paul  Verghese:  Mystery  and  Mastery.  World  Council  of  Churches  Conference  on 
Science  and  Technology  for  Human  Development,  Bucharest,  1974,  Paper  No.  10. 

34  Paul  Verghese:  The  Human  Presence.  Reflections  on  the  role  of  humanity  in  the  evolving 
universe.  (In  process  of  publication.) 
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perspective  of  science  is  taken  seriously  without  depersonalizing  the  universe.35 
Through  it  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  that  there  is  an  ecology  of  God  as 
well  as  an  ecology  of  the  world.  I  think  A.  N.  Whitehead  summed  this  up  in 
his  famous  statement:  “God  is  not  before  all  creation  but  with  all  creation.”36 
I  find  this  ecology  of  God  also  in  Romans,  Chapter  8,  in  Colossians,  Chapter  1 , 
and  especially  in  the  prologue  to  St  John’s  gospel.  There  we  have  an  image 
of  an  immensely  sensitive  nature  within  nature  giving  light  to  its  darkness. 
The  personal  becomes  not  the  exception  but  the  paradigm  of  all  creation: 
“The  clue  to  the  universe  as  personal  was  present  from  the  beginning.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  process  that  has  come  into  being  without  it.  The  light  which 
comes  to  clarity  in  man  is  the  light  which  illumines  the  darkness  of  the  sub¬ 
personal.  This  true  gracious  reality  came  to  expression  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
ultimate  reality  of  God  no  one  has  seen.  But  the  one  who  lived  closest  to  it, 
in  the  unique  relationship  of  Son  to  Father,  He  has  laid  it  bare.”  37  Science 
has  laid  bare  the  amazing  interdependence  and  physical  unity  of  the  world. 
But  the  churches  have,  for  the  most  part,  left  hidden  the  spiritual  unity  that 
alone  gives  the  physical  its  meaning.  I  cannot  think  on  this  personalistic  and 
unitary  image  of  the  creation  without  a  humbling  sense  that  all  creatures  are 
fellow  creatures  and  that  human  responsibility  extends  infinitely  to  the  whole 
of  creation. 

Can  the  churches  remain  silent  on  these  issues  any  longer?  Or  may  they 
be  awakened  by  the  confusion  in  their  own  ranks  and  in  the  secular  world? 
What  is  needed  is  a  fearless  pursuit  of  the  meaning  of  the  unity  of  nature, 
man  and  God  in  the  light  of  both  science  and  a  wider  ecumenism  that  includes 
African  and  Asian  cultural  ideas.  They  would  then,  I  believe,  see  more 
clearly  than  they  do  at  present  their  total  responsibility  to  replenish  the  earth 
for  the  sake  of  all  humanity  and  all  creatures,  while  there  may  yet  be  time. 

If  we  are  to  break  the  poverty  barrier  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  earth’s 
people,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  inhabit  the  earth,  there  has  to  be  a  revolution 
in  the  relationship  of  human  beings  to  the  earth  and  of  human  beings  to  each 
other.  The  churches  of  the  world  have  now  to  choose  whether  or  not  they 
become  part  of  that  revolution. 


35  Some  examples  of  this  are:  John  B.  Cobb:  God  and  the  World.  Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1969  —  Charles  Hartshorne:  A  Natural  Theology  for  our  Time.  Chicago:  La  Salle,  1967 
—  Charles  Birch:  “What  does  God  do  in  the  World?”  Union  Theological  Seminary  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  Vol.  30,  No.  4,  1975  —  Charles  Birch:  Nature  and  God.  London:  SCM 
Press,  1965  —  E.  H.  Peters:  The  Creative  Advance.  Bethany:  1966  —  Joseph  Sutler:  op. 
cit .,  pp.  175-181 . 

36  Alfred  North  Whitehead:  Process  and  Reality.  London:  Macmillan,  1929. 

37  An  adaptation  of  the  prologue  to  St  John’s  gospel  from  J.  A.  T.  Robinson:  Exploration 
into  God,  pp.  98-99.  London:  SCM  Press,  1967. 


Berlin  versus  Geneva: 
Our  Relationship 
with  the  “Evangelicals” *  * 


Hendrikus  Berkhof 


The  people  we  now  refer  to  as  “evangelicals”,  and  who  used  to  be  simply 
orthodox  evangelicals  of  a  confessional  or  pietistic  type,  have  always  played 
their  part  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
In  the  course  of  the  Fifties,  however,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  became  a 
problem  which  has  found  a  permanent  place  on  the  agendas  of  various  WCC 
commissions  ever  since.  Up  to  the  time  of  Uppsala  the  problem  still  lay 
dormant  and  attracted  little  attention.  But  from  at  least  1970  onwards  it 
became  a  burning  issue,  and  today  it  is  not  just  a  problem  we  have  on  our 
hands  but  a  war.  On  both  sides  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
is  either  an  evangelical  or  a  friend  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  leading  part  in  this  concentration  of  the  forces  of  evangelicalism  has 
been  played  by  German  theologians.  The  underlying  basis  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  combination  of  confessional  Lutheranism  and  pietism.  Both  these  have 
deep  roots  in  German  history  past  and  present.  But  the  contemporary  move¬ 
ment  takes  its  bearings  mainly  from  the  Barmen  Declaration  of  1934  rather 
than  from  the  classic  confessional  documents.  This  could  be  significant.  In 
the  Thirties,  the  attitude  of  these  circles  to  the  Barmen  confession  of  faith 
was  often  lukewarm  and  even  one  of  suspicion.  Today  it  is  quite  different. 
The  Barmen  Declaration  has  clearly  provided  the  model  for  both  the  Frank¬ 
furt  and  Berlin  Declarations.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  classic  confessions 
have  been  superseded.  The  object  now  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
fathers  in  Barmen,  namely,  to  restate  the  substance  of  these  classical  con¬ 
fessions  in  the  form  of  a  positive  affirmation  of  faith  accompanied  by  a  pol¬ 
emical  repudiation  of  false  teaching.  Such  a  clear  trumpet  call,  it  was  hoped, 


*  Comments  on  the  book  Reich  Gottes  oder  Weltgemeinschaft?  Die  Berliner  Okumene- 
Erkldrung  zur  utopischen  Vision  des  Weltkirchenrates  (Kingdom  of  God  or  World  Com¬ 
munity?  The  Berlin  Ecumenical  Manifesto  on  the  Utopian  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches),  ed.  Walter  Kunneth  and  Peter  Beyerhaus,  Liebenzeller  Mission  Press,  Bad 
Liebenzell,  1975,  544  pp.,  cloth,  DM9.80.  The  text  has  been  translated  from  the  German 
by  the  WCC  Language  Service. 

•  Dr  Berkhof,  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  is  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
at  Leiden  University  and  President  of  the  Netherlands  National  Council  of  Churches. 
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would  rally  true  confessors  all  over  the  world,  whatever  their  individual  con¬ 
fessional  background  and  prepare  them  for  the  struggle. 

This  objective  was  obviously  not  sufficiently  realized.  Peter  Beyerhaus’ 
article  on  “Lausanne  between  Berlin  and  Geneva”  —  to  my  mind  the  most 
important  in  the  book  —  helps  to  explain  why  not.  All  who  wish  to  be  ecu¬ 
menically  informed  today  should  read  it.  It  contains  an  absorbing  passage 
in  which  Beyerhaus  divides  the  evangelicals  into  six  groups  or  tendencies 
(pp.  307  ff.).  He  labels  the  group  to  which  he  himself  belongs  “the  confessing 
evangelicals”.  “They  take  a  more  confessional  view  of  the  Church  than  the 
neo-evangelicals  and  lay  great  emphasis  in  particular  on  the  contemporary 
confession  of  the  faith  in  the  form  of  a  repudiation  of  the  heresies  of  our  time” 
(p.  308).  He  frankly  acknowledges  that  most  Anglo-Saxon  and  third  world 
evangelicals  found  this  aspect  of  repudiation,  this  insistence  on  a  firm  decision 
to  oppose  the  heresies  of  the  WCC,  too  much  for  them.  Hence  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  full-length  Berlin  book,  intended  as  an  amplifier  for  the  Berlin 
Declaration. 

The  nature  of  the  book 

Despite  the  title,  the  attack  is  not  directed  solely  against  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  but  also  against  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the  World 
Student  Christian  Federation,  certain  Catholic  groups,  the  German  Evan¬ 
gelical  Kirchentag ,  Taize,  and  to  some  extent  even  Lausanne.  But  the  main 
focus  is  on  the  WCC.  To  obviate  the  danger  of  debiting  all  statements  indis¬ 
criminately  to  the  WCC’s  account,  the  second  half  of  the  book  (pp.  373-513) 
consists  of  many  quotations,  frequently  lengthy,  and  many  others  occur  in 
the  body  of  the  text.  These  quotations  are  in  many  cases  sprinkled  with 
asterisks.  Five  asterisks  signify  fully  official  statements;  one  asterisk  indicates 
that  the  quotation  is  a  personal  statement  by  an  individual  theologian.  The 
use  of  this  system  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  editors  to  play  fair  with 
the  people  they  criticize,  a  sincerity  not  always  in  evidence  in  the  attacks  of 
some  others.  Yet  the  application  of  the  system  is  often  questionable.  Why, 
for  example,  assign  three  asterisks  to  statements  made  by  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  which  takes  full  responsibility  for  its  own  pronouncements,  and 
in  this  way  equate  them  with  statements  made  by  “officers  of  the  WCC”? 
(This  serves  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Werner  Schilling  is  unable  to  cite  any 
WCC  statements  in  support  of  his  thesis  of  an  “ecumenical  enthusiasm  for 
Mao”.)  Again,  why  are  two  asterisks  (signifying  “personal  statements  by 
ecumenical  delegates”)  assigned  to  a  Muslim  speaker  in  Ajaltoun  (p.  456) 
and  on  another  page  even  four  asterisks  (p.  225)? 

In  the  first  half  of  the  book  we  have,  firstly,  the  full  version  of  the  Berlin 
Declaration  and  related  documents  (pp.  16-73),  and  then  twenty  articles, 
most  of  which  expand  some  section  of  the  Berlin  Declaration  but  others  of 
which  have  previously  been  published  in  a  different  context  (among  the  latter, 
Soloviev’s  short  story  of  the  Antichrist).  In  style  and  value  there  is  a  great 
unevenness  between  the  articles.  Bishop  Graber’s  essay  on  “Ecumenism  and 
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Secret  Societies”  does  not  really  belong  here  at  all.  Jean  G.  H.  Hoffmann’s 
two  articles  are  more  demagogic  in  character.  The  articles  on  Marxism  in 
M.  M.  Thomas  and  on  the  Maoism  of  the  WCC  provide  no  proof  whatever 
of  what  their  titles  insinuate.  But  other  articles,  especially  those  by  Wisloff, 
Griinzweig,  Ruff,  F.  W.  Kunneth  and  Byang  Kato,  present  severe  but  sub¬ 
stantial  attacks  which  must  be  taken  seriously. 

The  common  bond  between  all  the  articles  is  the  desire  to  demonstrate 
that  the  WCC  no  longer  seeks  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
world,  but  strives  rather  for  a  purely  horizontal  social  and  political  human¬ 
ization  and  unification  of  mankind  by  means  of  religious  pluralism  and  syn¬ 
cretism.  Unwearyingly,  the  authors  point  out  again  and  again  that  with  such 
a  programme  the  WCC  is  on  the  way  to  Antichrist.  They  believe  that  the  last 
days  are  just  around  the  corner  (the  word  “apocalyptic”  frequently  appears) 
and  that  in  the  decisive  hour  the  World  Council  will  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ.  We  need  only  look  at  the  picture  on  the  dust-jacket  and 
read  the  well-known  essay  by  Soloviev! 

Dialogue  the  best  way 

What  should  our  reply  be  to  these  very  serious  accusations?  The  easiest 
solution  would  be  to  pinpoint  and  demolish  the  (very  numerous)  weaknesses 
in  the  argument.  All  this  would  achieve,  however,  would  be  to  reinforce  the 
convictions  of  the  already  convinced  and  to  harden  positions  still  further. 
Even  if  our  opponents  were  no  longer  to  regard  us  as  Christians  in  any  real 
sense,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  return  the  compliment.  This 
means  we  are  obliged  to  continue  the  discussion  and  to  do  so  indeed  more 
seriously  and  humbly  than  before.  We  are  fond  of  talking  of  dialogue  in  the 
WCC.  Here  is  an  excellent  and  urgent  opportunity  to  show  how  far  we  are 
ready  for  the  demands  and  the  risk  of  such  a  dialogue. 

It  will  lighten  our  task  if  we  keep  the  following  points  in  mind: 

1.  Our  opponents  here  are  not  fundamentalists  of  the  International 
Council  of  Christian  Churches.  They  try  to  be  fair  and  honest.  They  follow 
the  work  of  the  WCC  with  the  closest  attention.  Some  of  them  have  pre¬ 
viously  cooperated  in  the  World  Council  or  one  of  its  agencies. 

2.  They  are  also  aware  of  good  points.  In  particular  they  take  a  favour¬ 
able  view  of  “Faith  and  Order”.  Earlier  (under  Visser ’t  Hooft),  it  is  said, 
things  were  in  general  much  better.  (But  the  good  that  still  exists  in  the  WCC 
today  cannot  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  verdict;  it  is  precisely  the  amalgam 
of  good  and  evil,  of  faith  and  apostasy,  which  constitutes  the  demonic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  World  Council!) 

3.  The  controversy  which  appears  here  is  not  new  but  coeval  with  the 
ecumenical  movement  itself.  Consider  the  opposition  between  Anglo-Saxon 
and  European  or  German  ways  of  thinking  in  Stockholm  1925.  (Hoffmann’s 
contrast  on  p.  88  between  “the  original  inspiration”  of  Stockholm  and  the 
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later  politicization  is  therefore  completely  false;  today’s  tensions  were  present 
from  the  very  outset,  as  a  task  to  be  tackled.) 

4.  Nor  can  the  controversy  be  dismissed  as  a  purely  domestic  German 
affair.  In  its  theological  form  it  is  typically  German  but  in  doctrinal  content 
it  is  ecumenical.  Not  only  in  Europe  and  North  America  but  equally  even 
in  Eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  we  find  countless 
Christians  with  the  same  strongly  held  suspicions  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  or  at  any  rate  the  same  type  of  evangelical  faith.  We  in  the  WCC 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  allow  strategic  differences  (Lausanne)  to  induce 
us  to  underestimate  the  real  spiritual  bond  between  these  evangelicals. 

5.  The  German  language  is  entirely  different  from  the  English  language. 
The  former  could  be  described  as  “categorical”,  the  latter  as  “pragmatic”. 
Kraemer  once  told  me  how  difficult  it  was  to  explain  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
audience  the  controversy  between  Barth  and  Brunner  about  the  Ankniipfungs- 
punkt  because  the  English  equivalent  “point  of  contact”  is  a  common  expression 
without  any  theological  stress.  In  this  book  I  sense  the  existence  of  the  same 
problem  at  every  step.  In  the  German  language,  words  like  neue  Menschheit , 
Dialog ,  Ideologic ,  Revolution ,  Utopie ,  Gruppendynamik ,  and  so  on,  have  a 
deep,  almost  metaphysical  undertone  which  is  not  present  in  their  English 
equivalents.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  WCC 
has  been  derived  from  the  English  “language  game”. 


6.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  important  to  remember  that  there  has 
been  in  many  respects  a  substantial  shift  in  the  WCC  since,  say,  1965.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  shift  has  not  lain  in  the  WCC  itself  but  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  tension  between  the  First  and  Third  Worlds.  The  Council  has  taken  this 
to  be  a  central  challenge  to  which  it  has  responded  by  increasing  its  state¬ 
ments  and  activities  in  the  field  of  social  and  political  ethics.  New  concepts 
like  “development”,  “revolution”,  “racism”,  “liberation”  advance  to  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  The  press  and  other  public  media  take  a  much  closer 
interest  in,  and  in  a  few  years  convey  to  the  public  a  quite  new  “image”  of, 
the  WCC.  Does  this  mean  that  there  has  been  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
Council?  The  Berlin  people  think  it  does.  Or  does  all  this  simply  add  up  to 
a  provisional  response  to  a  “command  of  the  hour”?  A  response  in  which 
the  basic  conceptions  which  sustain  the  WCC  (basis,  doctrinal  discussion, 
mission,  help  to  the  distressed,  and  so  on)  are  still  presupposed  and  continue 
always  to  survive  the  adaptations  and  developments  which  are  provisionally 
called  for  on  this  side  or  that?  Here  it  seems  to  me  is  one  major  question  for 
the  dialogue  between  the  World  Council  and  the  evangelicals.  In  this  dialogue 
both  groups  can  only  deepen  their  understanding. 


Shift  in  WCC  emphasis 

I  deliberately  said  “one”  major  question.  If  the  World  Council  takes  its 
opponent  seriously,  it  finds  the  major  question  elsewhere.  A  Dutch  theologian 
of  the  last  century,  caught  up  in  the  struggle  between  different  church  parties, 
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once  wrote:  “Appropriate  the  truth  contained  in  an  error  and  you  appro¬ 
priate  for  yourself  its  strength!”  That  should  really  be  the  golden  rule  for  all 
Church  controversy  and  apologetics.  But  for  the  most  part  these  consist  in 
efforts  at  self-justification  which  are  bound  to  remain  unfruitful.  Only  the 
self-criticism  which  lets  itself  be  corrected  and  enriched  by  the  other  party 
can  be  fruitful.  For  me,  therefore,  the  main  question  presented  to  us  by  the 
Berlin  “Black  Book”,  is  this:  What  truth  do  we  have  to  learn  from  it? 

The  origin  and  the  history  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  been 
shaped  by  many  forces  but  by  none  so  deeply  as  by  Anglo-Saxon  Protestantism, 
with  its  amalgam  of  Calvinist  theocracy,  British  pragmatism  and  the  optimistic 
American  belief  in  progress.  European  theology  has  certainly  exercised  its 
influence  but  more  as  a  corrective  than  as  an  inspiration.  And  German 
Lutheran  theology  has  undoubtedly  been  the  one  to  feel  its  critical  remoteness 
most  deeply.  It  senses  here  that  “fanaticism”  which  for  Lutherans  is  the 
greatest  of  errors  because  it  confuses  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  emphasizes  sanctification  at  the 
expense  of  justification  and  regards  the  future  more  as  a  human  task  than  as 
the  gift  of  God.  From  Stockholm  to  Uppsala  and  since,  European  theology 
and  especially  that  of  German  Lutheranism  has  raised  here  a  warning  finger, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  offer  any  alternative  to  the  existing  plan. 

From  1965  onwards,  the  Anglo-Saxon  forces  acquired,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  fresh  momentum  because,  much  more  than  other  constituents  of 
the  WCC,  they  have  the  possibility  of  a  positive  and  creative  response  to  the 
growing  challenge  of  the  Third  World. 

But  there  is  a  negative  side  to  this  development  and  a  price  to  be  paid. 
I  fear  that  we  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  still  far  from  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  concerned  about  this.  Berlin  accuses  Geneva  of  “ideologizing”  and  I 
believe  they  are  right.  But  we  need  to  make  a  distinction  here.  An  ideology  is  not 
in  itself  a  bad  thing.  It  is  in  fact  the  choice  of  perspectives,  goals  and  rules 
which  enable  us  to  tackle  a  situation  actively  and  formatively.  An  ideology 
in  the  sense  of  a  conscious  choice  of  principles  from  the  Gospel  is  simply 
essential  for  programmes  of  a  social  and  ethical  kind.  In  this  sense  even 
Barmen  was  an  ideology.  But  there  is  always  the  danger  that  such  a  choice 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  temporary  selection  from  the  richness  of  God’s 
Word,  a  selection  which  must  constantly  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  Word 
of  God,  inspired,  criticized  and  relativized  by  the  richness  of  that  Word. 
Otherwise  the  ideology  becomes  an  idol.  Many  evangelical  terms  such  as 
justice,  renewal,  reconciliation,  fellowship,  liberation,  etc.,  have  acquired  an 
ideological  function  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  With  a  view  to  their 
social  and  ethical  utility  they  take  on  a  much  more  restricted  meaning  than  is 
proper  to  them  in  biblical  usage;  “righteousness”  then  becomes  not  so  much 
the  righteousness  which  is  given  as  the  righteousness  which  is  demanded; 
“liberation”  not  so  much  deliverance  from  our  own  sins  but  rather  from  the 
social  and  political  sins  of  others,  and  so  on. 

Not  that  the  biblical  plus-value  is  ever  denied  in  this  ideological  restric¬ 
tion.  But  in  the  long  run  it  cannot  be  merely  presupposed  without  the  loss  of 
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its  critical  and  de-ideologizing  force.  I  see  here  a  great  danger  for  the  WCC 
which  we  can  only  escape  if  we  first  become  fully  aware  of  its  existence.  The 
conclusion  I  would  draw  from  this  is  that  we  must  have  done  with  our  “geni¬ 
tive  theologies”  (theology  of  development,  of  liberation,  of  revolution,  etc.) 
because  not  only  do  they  contain  no  prophylactics  against  ideologization  but 
they  actually  serve  to  rationalize  the  ideals  we  have  acquired  from  outside 
the  Word  of  God. 

The  same  point  can  be  made  in  another  way.  It  is  possible  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  concepts  which  are,  so  to  speak,  writ  large  in  the  WCC  and  another 
list  of  those  which  are  writ  small,  as  for  example: 

FRUITS  OF  FAITH 
RANGE  OF  SALVATION 
OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 
SPIRIT 

CONVERGENCE  WITH  THE  WORLD 
PENULTIMATE  HOPES 
DEVELOPMENT 
FINAL  GOAL 

and  so  on. 

For  a  time  this  relationship  of  large  and  small  may  be  ideologically  justified 
but,  as  I  see  it,  it  has  no  adequate  basis  in  Scripture  and  is  therefore  in  the 
long  run  not  justified. 

No  alternatives  offered 

The  next  question  would  concern  the  consequences  of  this  necessary  shift 
and  extension  of  emphasis  for  the  WCC’s  action  in  the  field  of  social  ethics. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  point  us  in  a  fundamentally  different  direction. 
The  Berlin  book  strengthens  me  in  this  conviction.  It  offers  no  alternatives 
for  practical  action.  The  possibility  of  an  alternative  way  is  touched  on  twice: 
once  in  connection  with  the  theme  of  “dialogue”  (p.  228),  and  once  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “moratorium”  (p.  298  f.).  In  both  instances  I  had  the 
impression  that  our  standpoints  were  not  so  very  far  apart  and  would  even 
approximate  very  closely  in  discussion  and  in  practice.  Rolf  Sauerzapf’s 
article  unfortunately  constitutes  a  sombre  exception.  He  writes  about  the 
Programme  to  Combat  Racism  and  gives  the  impression  that  real  Christian 
action  can  be  seen  in  Vorster,  Smith  and  in  Portuguese  colonialism  of  the 
past.  That  would  represent  an  alternative,  of  course,  one  very  similar  to  that 
championed  by  the  ICCC.  If  Berlin  were  to  give  it  official  backing,  there 
would  be  in  fact  a  profound  gulf  between  us  which  would  certainly  extend  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  opposing  views  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  other  articles 
remain  silent  on  this  point.  It  is  stressed  over  and  again  that  the  Gospel 
“naturally”  has  political  and  social  consequences.  But  this  conviction  remains 
in  small  print.  The  inevitable  result  of  this,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  what  is  writ 
large  is  threatened  with  ideologization. 


—  root  of  faith 

—  centre  of  salvation 

—  God’s  action 

—  Word 

—  opposition  to  the  world 

—  the  ultimate  hope 

—  conversion 

—  the  way  of  the  cross 
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I  continue  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  pro¬ 
vides  provisionally  correct  guidelines  for  worldwide  Christian  action.  If, 
however,  the  apparently  necessary  extension  and  deepening  were  to  take 
place,  this  would  involve,  as  I  see  it,  the  following  changes  in  what  we  say 
and  do: 

1 .  We  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  prepare  a  suitable  theology  but  examine 
far  more  thoroughly  the  biblical  arguments  and  limits,  instead  of  taking  for 
granted  the  desired  result. 

2.  We  would  proceed  much  more  carefully  —  with  fear  and  trembling  — 
being  always  ready  to  listen  carefully  to  Christians  whose  opinion  differs  from 
our  own,  always  ready  to  relativize  our  convictions  and  to  change  our  course. 

3.  We  would  be  more  critical  towards  the  claims  and  demands  of  the 
world  and  give  priority  to  trying  to  serve  the  word  by  those  insights  from 
God’s  Word  which  the  world  itself  does  not  yet  perceive,  and  is  (as  yet) 
unwilling  to  acknowledge. 

The  Berlin  book  with  its  tedious  repetitions  also  offers  an  ideology,  namely, 
an  apocalyptic  ideology.  This  ideology  is  bound  to  remain  fruitless  for  ethical 
action  because  the  last  days  only  leave  room  for  witness  and  suffering.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  not  to  sense  behind  this  ideology  the  genuine  spiritual 
concerns  by  which  these  people  too  are  moved.  Berlin  wants  to  build  a  wall 
against  us.  But  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  could,  contrary  to 
its  intentions,  open  up  for  us  instead  a  way  into  new  territory. 


Ecumenical  Chronicle 


Relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


FOURTH  OFFICIAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  JOINT  WORKING  GROUP 
BETWEEN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD 
COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

Preface 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  decades,  the 
relations  among  the  churches  have  changed 
profoundly.  Though  continuing  to  live  in  a 
state  of  division,  they  have  discovered  anew, 
through  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  bond 
which  holds  them  together  despite  their 
differences.  They  have  entered  into  dialogue. 
They  have  begun  to  witness  and  to  work 
together.  They  have  begun  to  experience  a 
common  spiritual  joy.  Attitudes  of  mutual 
exclusion  have  been  replaced  by  a  common 
search  for  that  true  unity  the  disciples  are 
called  to  show  forth  in  the  world. 

In  this  development,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  played  a  significant  role.  It  has 
been  an  instrument  helping  the  churches  to 
engage  in  encounter  and  exchange  and  calling 
them  to  bear  witness  together  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  the  salvation  he  has  brought  to  the 
world. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  gave  a  decisive 
further  impulse  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 
In  the  documents  of  the  Council,  in  particular 
in  the  constitution  Lumen  Gentium  and  the 
decree  on  Ecumenism,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  given  new  expression  to  its 
understanding  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 
committed  itself  to  participation  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  This  decision  opened 
the  doors  for  mutual  discovery  and  made 
possible,  in  some  measure,  common  witness 
and  collaboration. 

Inevitably,  the  question  arose  as  to  how 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  relate  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In  1965, 
after  many  preliminary  contacts  and  conver¬ 
sations,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  the  body 


known  as  the  Joint  Working  Group,  a 
commission  with  the  mandate  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  dialogue  and  collaboration. 
More  than  ten  years  have  passed  since  the 
decree  on  Ecumenism  was  promulgated  and 
the  Joint  Working  Group  brought  into 
existence.  Therefore,  it  has  to  be  asked: 
Where  have  we  been  led  during  these  years? 
What  has  been  achieved?  What  should  and 
can  be  our  goal  in  the  years  to  come? 

The  Joint  Working  Group  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  links  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  In  a  number  of  fields,  joint  study 
and  collaboration  have  been  initiated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  regular  contacts  and  the 
common  reflection  have  also  made  the  two 
partners  more  fully  aware  of  the  implications 
of  their  collaboration.  They  have  come  to 
see  more  clearly  the  obstacles  which  need  to 
be  overcome  if  fellowship  and  collaboration 
among  the  churches  are  to  grow. 

Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  are  determined 
to  continue  their  collaboration  and  to  seek 
together  ways  to  serve  the  ecumenical  cause. 
Therefore,  after  ten  years  of  common  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  anew  the 
question  how  they  can,  together,  best  further 
the  ecumenical  movement.  How  should  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  be  related  to  one  another? 
What  areas  require  primary  attention?  What 
kind  of  common  structure  should  be  adopted? 

The  present  report  attempts  to  answer  these 
questions  and  submits  to  the  parent  bodies 
a  number  of  recommendations  as  to  the  next 
steps  to  be  taken. 

I.  The  common  ground 

Before  turning  to  any  specific  consider¬ 
ations,  it  is  essential  to  recall  the  common 
ground  shared  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In  the 
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course  of  the  last  ten  years,  three  perspectives 
have  gained  increasing  importance.  They 
should  guide  the  planning  for  the  future. 

a)  The  existing  communion 

Despite  all  divisions  which  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  there  is  a  real 
though  imperfect  communion  which  continues 
to  exist  between  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
and  are  baptized  in  his  name.  They  confess 
that  Christ,  true  God  and  true  Man,  is  Lord 
and  that  it  is  through  him  and  in  him  alone 
that  we  are  saved.  Through  the  Spirit,  they 
offer  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father 
who,  in  his  Son,  reconciles  the  world  to 
himself.  They  proclaim  the  love  of  God, 
revealed  by  the  Son  who  was  sent  by  the 
Father  bringing  new  life  to  the  human  race, 
and  who  through  the  promise  and  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  gathers  together  the  people  of  the 
New  Covenant  as  a  communion  of  unity  in 
faith,  hope  and  love. 

Through  the  development  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  that  communion  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  anew.  This  is  not  to  claim  that  it  has 
been  created  anew.  Since  it  is  beyond  human 
power  and  initiative,  it  precedes  all  ecumenical 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  all 
Christians.  The  gift  of  communion  God  has 
bestowed  in  Jesus  Christ  remains  a  reality, 
even  where  Christians  may  obscure  or 
damage  it  by  their  lack  of  understanding, 
their  disobedience  and  mutual  estrangement. 
The  ecumenical  movement  is  therefore  the 
common  re-discovery  of  that  existing  reality 
and  equally  the  common  effort  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  to  perfect 
ecclesial  communion.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  return  and  a  new  departure.  It  is  a  return 
to  the  original  gift  in  many  ways  distorted 
by  human  failures  in  the  course  of  history 
and  an  attempt  to  understand  and  accept  the 
way  in  which  God  wants  to  lead  us  to  His 
Kingdom.  The  ecumenical  movement  is  a 
constant  invocation  of  the  Spirit,  that  he  may 
lead  us  into  new  awareness  of  the  original 
revelation  and  guide  us  to  the  future  God  is 
preparing  for  us. 

The  joy  of  the  ecumenical  movement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  power  of  this  communion 
has  become  more  evident  among  the  churches. 
Christians  have  been  gathered  together.  They 
have  been  enriched  in  their  experience  and 
have  been  given  new  strength.  They  have 
been  seized  by  the  vision  of  unity  in  Christ, 


a  unity  which  is  not  necessarily  free  from 
tensions  and  conflicts,  but  a  fellowship  in 
which  Christians  are  committed  together  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel,  not  in  uniformity,  but 
so  rooted  in  Christ  that  they  are  able  to  bear 
the  diversities  which  arise  between  them  as 
they  seek  to  fulfil  the  will  of  Christ  for  his 
Church.  Though  this  vision  of  perfect  unity 
is  far  from  being  fulfilled,  and  even  its 
concrete  shape  cannot  yet  be  fully  described, 
it  has  already  become  part  of  the  life  of  the 
churches.  They  can  no  longer  move  back 
from  it  nor  hold  to  the  former  separation. 
This  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  a 
vital  and  inescapable  necessity.  It  is  not  a 
luxury  which  can  be  left  aside,  nor  a  task 
which  can  be  handed  to  specialists  but  rather 
a  constitutive  dimension  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  at  all  levels  and  of  the  life  of  Christians 
themselves. 

The  nature  of  the  communion  by  which  we 
are  held  together  cannot  yet  be  described 
together  in  concrete  terms.  The  language  we 
use  is  marked  by  the  division  of  history. 
Each  church  has  its  own  approach  and  its  own 
ecclesiological  terminology.  But  since  the 
churches  meet  in  Christ’s  name  and  share  in 
his  gift,  their  fellowship  must  have  ecclesial 
reality.  As  they  move  forward  together,  both 
the  nature  of  the  present  communion  they 
already  have  and  the  future  unity  they  seek 
may  become  clearer  and  their  divisions  may 
be  healed. 

b)  The  need  for  common  witness 

The  gift  of  communion  calls  for  common 
witness  in  the  world.  The  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  does  not  only  aim  at  healing  the  divisions 
among  Christians.  It  seeks  at  the  same  time 
to  enhance  the  credibility  of  the  churches’ 
witness  in  the  world. 

Ecclesial  unity  is  a  sign  destined  for  all 
people,  a  sign  testifying  that  God  has  recon¬ 
ciled  them  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  living  invitation 
to  believe  in  him  as  their  Saviour.  The 
churches’  search  for  the  restoration  of  unity 
among  all  those  who  are  baptized  and  believe 
in  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  will  be  genuine 
only  if  they  live  in  the  constant  expectation 
that  this  sign  will  become  manifest  through 
them  to  the  world.  They  will,  therefore,  not 
only  engage  in  dialogue  about  unity,  but  will 
bear  witness  to  Christ  wherever  the  partial 
communion  in  faith  and  life,  as  it  exists  among 
them,  makes  it  possible  (vid.  Ad  Gentes ,  15; 
Common  Witness  and  Proselytism ,  9-13,  17, 
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19).  As  they  seize  these  possibilities  of 
common  witness,  their  search  for  unity  will 
in  turn  advance.  In  the  perspective  of  witness 
many  of  the  problems  which  still  divide  them 
will  appear  in  a  new  light. 

For  some  churches,  the  scandal  of  division 
came  to  be  felt  first  as  they  faced  the  mission¬ 
ary  task  and  they  were  led  into  the  search  for 
unity  by  this  experience.  It  is  significant  that 
it  was  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in 
Edinburgh  (1910)  which  gave  the  impulse  for 
the  movement  on  issues  of  Faith  and  Order! 
For  other  churches  the  starting  point  was  the 
consideration  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  They  asked  how  could  the 
one  Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  in 
history  ever  be  divided.  Thus  their  first 
interest  was  in  the  restoration  of  unity  between 
Christians,  and  common  witness  in  the  world 
was  not  their  primary  motive  for  ecumenical 
involvement.  The  two  approaches  had  to 
learn  that  mission  without  unity  lacks  the 
perspective  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  that 
unity  without  mission  is  not  a  living  reality. 
In  recent  years  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  come 
to  see  more  clearly  the  implications  of  the 
intimate  relationship  between  unity  and 
common  witness. 

c)  The  call  to  renewal 

Christians  in  their  relation  to  Christ  need 
to  be  constantly  renewed  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  So  also  do  the  churches. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  today’s  world 
where  change  seems  to  have  become  a 
permanent  factor.  New  problems  and  new 
tasks  arise  and  if  the  churches  are  to  respond 
to  them  in  obedience  they  need  to  be  prepared 
for  renewal. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
churches  need  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
struggle  for  justice,  freedom  and  community. 
Sin  is  manifesting  itself  not  only  in  personal 
failure  but  in  injustice,  oppression  and 
dehumanization.  Salvation  is  spiritual  liber¬ 
ation  and  new  life  for  each  individual  person, 
enabling  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  living 
sacrifice  through  prayer,  praise  and  new 
obedience.  But  salvation  is  also  a  liberating 
force  pointing  to  a  more  human  society. 
Christian  faith  calls  for  the  commitment  to 
struggle  for  that  society  and  by  this  very 
commitment  to  proclaim  Christ  and  the  good 
news  of  salvation. 


The  Spirit  speaks  to  the  churches  in  the 
actual  event  of  history,  calling  into  question 
the  outlook  they  have  come  to  be  accustomed 
to.  In  all  churches,  historical,  political  and 
cultural  factors,  sometimes  of  many  centuries’ 
standing,  obscure  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Spirit  urges  Christians  to 
discern  and  interpret  together  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  is  the  power  of  renewal. 

The  changes  in  today’s  world  are  so  great 
that  they  fill  many  Christians  with  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty.  There  is  a  widespread  crisis 
of  faith.  Can  the  inherited  faith  be  maintained 
in  the  transformations  the  present  generation 
is  experiencing?  Many  respond  with  timidity 
to  this  challenge;  many  regard  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  as  the  only  expression  of 
tradition  and  identity.  But  should  it  not  be 
seen  as  a  challenge  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fresh 
obedience  of  mind  and  soul?  Is  it  not  our 
task  to  go  forward  together?  Are  Christians 
not  called  to  interpret  together  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  to  discern  the  will  of  Christ  for 
the  present  generation?  Unity  is  required  to 
face  the  challenge;  and  as  the  churches  respond 
they  will  in  turn  be  led  into  fuller  unity. 

Already  very  similar  concerns  occupy  the 
churches.  To  give  only  a  few  examples,  the 
theme  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference 
in  Bangkok,  “Salvation  today”,  is  very  close 
to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Synod  of 
Bishops  in  1974,  “Evangelization  in  the 
contemporary  world”.  The  biblical  concepts 
and  realities  of  “liberation”  and  “communion” 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Fifth  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  with  its 
theme,  “Jesus  Christ  frees  and  unites”,  are 
analogous  to  the  theme  of  “Renewal  and 
reconciliation”  which  is  central  for  the  Holy 
Year,  1975.  Does  this  not  indicate  that  the 
churches  are  offered  the  “kairos”,  the 
propitious  time,  to  commit  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  the  task  of  renewal? 


n.  The  collaboration  1965-1975 

Since  the  Joint  Working  Group  was  formed 
in  1965,  cooperation  and  collaboration 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  have  developed 
progressively.  There  have  been  the  jointly 
sponsored  studies  on  “Common  witness  and 
proselytism”  and  “Catholicity  and  apostoli- 
city”.  Roman  Catholic  membership  in  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  come  about, 
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and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  set  up 
consultative  relations  with  the  Commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  the 
Christian  Medical  Commission.  The  prep¬ 
aration  of  material  for  use  in  the  annual 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  is  done  jointly. 
The  concern  for  development  and  peace  was 
taken  up  in  partnership  by  the  formation  of 
the  joint  Committee  on  Society,  Development 
and  Peace  (SODEPAX). 

It  was  this  growth  of  collaboration  that 
created  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Joint 
Working  Group  was  led  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  membership  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

At  its  meeting  in  Gwatt,  Switzerland,  in 
1969,  the  Joint  Working  Group  decided  that 
the  “advantage  of  ...  a  closer  and  more 
permanent  association  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches” 
should  be  studied.  Thus  a  study  got  under 
way  and  the  consideration  given  to  this 
question  occupied  on  both  sides  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  energy.  The  results  of 
the  study  were  published  in  1 972  1  but  by  this 
time  it  had  been  made  clear  that  an  application 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  World 
Council  membership  would  not  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 

Why  did  it  not  prove  possible  to  give  this 
form  of  visible  expression  to  the  relations 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could 
accept  the  Basis  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  but  there  are  factors,  some  theo¬ 
logically  based,  which  at  present  militate 
against  membership  as  the  visible  expression 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  To  a  much  greater  degree  than 
other  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
sees  its  constitution  as  a  universal  fellowship 
with  a  universal  mission  and  structure  as  an 
essential  element  of  its  identity.  Membership 
could  present  real  pastoral  problems  to  many 
Roman  Catholics  because  the  decision  to 
belong  to  a  worldwide  fellowship  of  churches 
could  easily  be  misunderstood.  Then  there  is 
the  way  in  which  authority  is  considered  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  processes 


1  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  3, 
1972,  pp.  247-288. 


through  which  it  is  exercised.  There  are  also 
practical  differences  in  the  mode  of  operation, 
including  the  style  and  impact  of  public 
statements. 

The  decision  at  present  not  to  apply  for 
membership  was  not  intended  to  weaken  or 
downgrade  the  need  for  close  collaboration. 
Cardinal  Willebrands  and  Dr  Eugene  C.  Blake, 
in  their  preface  to  the  report  on  possible 
Roman  Catholic  membership,  stated  this  quite 
clearly:  “Cooperation...  must  not  only 
continue,  it  must  be  intensified.”  2  The  same 
conviction  was  reiterated  and  confirmed  in 
the  message  sent  by  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the 
Central  Committee  on  the  occasion  of  the 
silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  on  26  August  1973, 
when  he  said:  “It  is  our  sincere  desire  that 
this  collaboration  may  be  pursued  and  inten¬ 
sified  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.”  3  The  decision  also 
does  not  mean  that  the  question  of  member¬ 
ship  has  been  closed.  At  its  meeting  at 
Windsor,  in  1973,  the  Joint  Working  Group 
explicitly  stated  that  it  could  be  “re-opened 
at  a  later  date”.  But  for  the  immediate  future 
another  question  has  to  be  asked:  How  can 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  without  forming  one 
structured  fellowship,  intensify  their  joint 
activities  and  thereby  strengthen  the  unity, 
the  common  witness  and  the  renewal  of  the 
churches? 

At  Windsor,  the  Joint  Working  Group  had 
an  extensive  discussion  on  this  question  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  planning 
of  the  future  collaboration  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  actual  ecumenical  experience  in  different 
national  and  local  situations  was  required. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  progress  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  largely  depends  on  the 
commitment  of  Christians  in  their  actual  life 
situations  and  thus,  interaction  of  ecumenism 
at  the  local  level  and  the  international  level 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  Joint  activities 
at  the  international  level  must  therefore  be 
intimately  related  to  the  experience  of  the 
churches  and  seek  to  serve  their  needs.  For 
this  reason,  the  Joint  Working  Group  decided 
to  undertake  a  survey  on  the  present  state  of 


2  Ibid.,  p.  249. 

3  Cf.  Minutes  and  Reports  of  26th  Meeting  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  1973,  Geneva,  p.  77. 
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the  ecumenical  movement.  What  are  the 
problems  the  churches  face  as  they  carry  out 
their  mission?  What  are  their  consequences 
for  the  ecumenical  movement?  This  survey 
formed  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the  following 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  in 
Venice,  1974,  as  it  sought  to  discern  appro¬ 
priate  programmes  and  patterns  of  collabor¬ 
ation  for  the  future.4 

The  debate  resulted  in  the  recommendations 
which  follow. 


III.  Guidelines  for  the  future  of  the  Joint 
Working  Group 

a)  Continuation  of  the  Joint  Working  Group 

There  continues  to  be  the  need  for  a  forum 
enabling  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  evaluate 
together  the  development  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Therefore,  a  joint  group  with 
continuity  of  membership  and  sufficient 
breadth  of  representation  from  both  sides 
should  be  appointed .  As  an  instrument  of  the 
parent  bodies,  it  will  be  in  close  contact  with 
them  and  accountable  to  them. 

b)  The  functions  of  the  Joint  Working  Group 

The  Joint  Working  Group  will  primarily 
aim  at  discovering  and  assessing  promising 
new  possibilities  for  ecumenical  development. 
It  has  the  task  of  stimulating  the  discussion 
on  the  ecumenical  movement  in  being  a 
challenge  to  the  parent  bodies  by  proposing 
new  steps  and  programmes. 

The  Joint  Working  Group  will  endeavour 
to  interpret  the  major  streams  of  ecumenical 
thought  and  action  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  in  the  member  churches  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  It  will  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  information  about  the 
progress  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  especi¬ 
ally  at  the  local  level. 

The  Joint  Working  Group  will  seek  to 
establish  the  collaboration  between  the 
various  organs  and  programmes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  In  accordance  with  the  principles 


4  One  in  Christ ,  1975/1;  II  Regno  -  Documenti, 
1975/1;  Unite  des  chretiens,  1975/1;  Dialogo 
Ecumdnico ,  1974,  nn.  35-36;  Una  Sancta,  1975/3. 


and  procedures  of  the  parent  bodies  it  should 
encourage  the  genuine  development  of  any 
ecumenical  collaboration.  It  should  draw 
upon  the  insights  gained  from  local  experience 
to  foster  such  collaboration.  As  in  the  past, 
it  will  remain  a  consultative  group,  not  an 
operative  agency.  It  may  be  empowered  by 
the  parent  bodies  to  develop  and  administer 
programmes  it  has  proposed  when  this  is 
called  for. 

As  the  Joint  Working  Group  seems  to 
initiate  and  help  keep  alive  the  discussion  on 
the  implications  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
it  will  seek  the  best  means  of  communicating 
its  findings  and  recommendations. 

An  essential  aspect  of  its  task  is  to  share 
its  findings  with  its  parent  bodies. 

c)  Expanded  relationship 

The  Joint  Working  Group  will  be  in 
contact  with  a  large  number  and  range  of 
ecumenical  organizations  and  programmes, 
especially  on  the  local  level.  It  may  call  upon 
various  offices  and  programmes  of  the  parent 
bodies  for  assistance  when  special  help  is 
needed  in  certain  areas  in  the  process  of 
collaboration.  It  will  also  seek  information 
and  advice  from  individuals  and  organizations 
which  have  particular  ecumenical  experience 
and  competence. 

d)  Flexible  style 

As  the  Joint  Working  Group  seeks  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  churches,  the  style  of  colla¬ 
boration  must  be  kept  flexible.  It  must  be 
adaptable  to  the  various  and  changing  needs. 
Therefore,  it  will  seek  to  keep  new  structures 
to  a  minimum,  while  concentrating  on  ad  hoc 
initiatives,  as  they  are  required  by  the  actual 
developments  within  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  On  occasion,  of  course,  particular 
projects  may  call  for  some  structural  organ¬ 
ization  which  will  be  set  up  after  due  author¬ 
ization.  Flexibility  of  style  does  not  mean 
unplanned  activity  or  lack  of  accountability. 
It  rather  means  more  careful  attention  to  the 
setting  of  priorities  and  to  the  use  of  resources. 

e)  Suggested  structures 

On  the  basis  of  these  general  considerations 
the  following  is  proposed: 

1 .  The  Joint  Working  Group  shall  be  a  group 
of  approximately  16  members,  some  of 
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whom  shall  be  chosen  from  the  staff  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
(and  other  organs  of  the  Curia). 

2.  The  Joint  Working  Group  will  normally 
meet  once  a  year.  Further,  enlarged 
meetings  could  be  held  on  occasion  to  deal 
with  specific  issues.  Such  meetings  may 
be  arranged  to  coincide  with  some  im¬ 
portant  regional  event  when  this  is  judged 
useful. 

3.  A  small  Executive  Group  of  six  members 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  ongoing  work 
between  meetings  and  for  preparing  the 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Working  Group. 


IV.  The  way  ahead 

What  are  the  priorities  for  the  joint 
activities  in  the  coming  years?  The  following 
section  attempts  a  first  answer.  Obviously, 
further  developments  may  bring  to  the  fore 
new  tasks.  At  this  stage,  the  Joint  Working 
Group  submits  to  the  parent  bodies  the 
following  programme  for  approval  and 
authorization. 

1.  Joint  programmes 

Joint  programmes  are  proposed  in  the  three 
areas  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  common 
Christian  witness,  and  development  and  peace. 

a)  The  unity  of  the  Church 

The  progress  achieved  in  mutual  under¬ 
standing  in  recent  years  is  considerable. 
Bilateral  confessional  dialogues  and  multi¬ 
lateral  ecumenical  conversations  are  leading 
to  doctrinal  convergences.  Although  these 
findings  still  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  churches  involved,  they  have 
decisively  contributed  to  a  new  climate.  There 
is  a  new  readiness  to  recognize  a  plurality  of 
expression  in  confessing  the  same  faith.  There 
is  also  the  considerable  growth  of  local 
ecumenism  which  constitutes  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  towards  unity. 

Only  a  small  beginning  has  so  far  been  made 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  relationship  of  bilateral 
confessional  dialogues  to  one  another  and  to 
multilateral  conversations.  An  attempt  needs 
to  be  made  to  bring  together  and  share  widely 
the  various  insights  gained  in  the  course  of 
these  discussions  so  that  it  may  be  seen  more 
clearly  how  they  interact. 


Roman  Catholic  membership  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  offers  a  promising 
opportunity  for  collaboration.  The  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
should  be  made  use  of  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  Certain  studies  of  the  Commission 
deserve  special  attention,  e.g.  in  its  studies 
on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry,  and  on 
“The  teaching  office  in  the  Church”. 

The  Joint  Working  Group  should  explore 
ways  of  facilitating  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  initiating  joint  reflection  on  all  of 
these  activities  with  a  view  to  preparing  a 
report  on  this. 

Finally,  the  question  needs  to  be  examined 
as  to  the  role  of  ecumenical  structures  of 
collaboration,  such  as  regional,  national  and 
local  councils.  In  many  places  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  or  parishes  are  full  members 
in  councils,  and  in  other  places,  membership 
is  proposed.  The  Secretariat  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  has  recently  worked  out  a 
document  on  ecumenical  collaboration  at 
regional,  national  and  local  levels.  The  World 
Council  of  Churches,  through  its  desk  for 
relations  with  National  Councils  of  Churches, 
is  engaged  in  a  fresh  evaluation  of  present 
structures  of  collaboration.  It  has  also  been 
agreed  that  a  survey  be  made  jointly  of  those 
councils  of  churches  where  there  is  Roman 
Catholic  membership  and  an  informal  paper 
prepared. 

b)  Common  Christian  witness 

Both  sides  agree  that  their  ecumenical 
commitment  should  find  expression  also  in 
common  witness.  In  October  1974,  the 
Bishops’  Synod  in  Rome  stated  this  need  in 
the  following  terms:  “In  carrying  out  these 
things  we  intend  to  collaborate  more  diligently 
with  those  of  our  Christian  brothers  with 
whom  we  are  not  yet  in  the  union  of  a  perfect 
communion,  basing  ourselves  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  baptism  and  on  the  patrimony  which 
we  hold  in  common.  Thus  we  can  henceforth 
render  to  the  world  a  much  broader  common 
witness  of  Christ,  while  at  the  same  time 
working  to  obtain  full  union  in  the  Lord. 
Christ’s  command  impels  us  to  do  so:  the 
work  of  preaching  and  rendering  witness  to 
the  Gospel  demands  it.”  5 


5  “Declaration  of  the  Synodal  Fathers”.  In 
L’Osservatore  Romanot  English  edition,  Novem¬ 
ber  1974. 
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The  Joint  Working  Group  has  already 
undertaken  a  study  and  produced  a  document 
on  “Common  witness  and  proselytism”  6  which 
spoke  of  the  conditions  for  common  witness. 
It  now  seems  appropriate  to  take  up  the 
study  again  in  terms  of  the  possibilities  and 
limits  of  such  common  witness  with  regard 
to  both  its  intent  and  method.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Joint  Working  Group  arrange  such 
a  study.  It  should  draw  on  the  documents  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  subsequent 
official  documents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  reports  of  the  Assemblies  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  the  results  of  the 
World  Missionary  Conference  on  “Salvation 
today”,  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  “Giving 
account  of  the  hope  that  is  within  us”,  the 
section  on  “Confessing  Christ  today”  of  the 
Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  on  the  findings  of  the  Roman 
Synod  of  Bishops,  “The  evangelization  of  the 
contemporary  world”. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
renewal  in  catechetics  in  the  churches.  The 
issue  has  already  been  considered  in  documents 
such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Directory  on 
Catechetics  7  and  the  Ecumenical  Directory, 
Part  II,  on  Ecumenism  in  Higher  Education.8 
It  is  suggested  that  organized  common 
reflection  should  determine  what  possibilities 
there  are  for  a  common  basis  for  religious 
instruction. 

All  of  these  developments  point  to  another 
area  for  discussion  and  mutual  stimulation. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Joint  Working  Group 
consider  how  new  common  insights  from 
this  relationship  might  best  be  used,  and 
report  its  findings  to  the  parent  bodies. 

c)  Development  and  peace 

For  six  years,  the  Committee  on  Society 
Development  and  Peace  (SODEPAX)  has 
been  in  existence,  and  has  enabled  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  face  together  vital  issues  of 


6  “Common  Witness  and  Proselytism”,  a  study 
document.  The  Ecumenical  Review,  January  1971 , 
pp.  9-20;  also  SPCU  Information  Service,  1971/11, 
No.  14,  pp.  18-23. 

7  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Clergy,  General 
Catechetical  Directory.  London:  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  1972. 

8  “Ecumenical  Directory”,  Part  II.  In  Information 
Service ,  No.  10,  1970/11. 


international  social  justice  and  to  bear 
common  witness  in  this  field.  The  experience 
of  these  years  suggests  that  the  cooperation 
should  be  continued  in  the  future.  Efforts 
should  concentrate  on  the  role  of  the  Church 
in  the  search  for  a  new,  more  just  and  viable 
world  order. 

Both  sides  have  given  approval  in  principle 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Committee  on 
Society,  Development  and  Peace  for  a  new 
term  of  three  years,  beginning  on  1  January 
1976,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (Pontifical  Commission  on 
Justice  and  Peace)  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (Unit  on  Justice  and  Service). 

a)  A  joint  secretariat  with  at  least  two  full¬ 
time  staff  members  will  be  maintained. 

b)  It  is  agreed  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Committee  on  Society,  Development  and 
Peace  be  education  and  motivation  of 
Christians  in  these  fields;  it  should  also 
draw  the  attention  of  the  parent  bodies  to 
the  important  aspects  of  the  joint  research 
and  suggest  steps  to  be  taken  either 
separately  or  together  by  them,  or  also 
through  SODEPAX. 

c)  It  is  agreed  that  the  Committee,  while 
continuing  its  present  work,  shall  initiate 
a  study  on  Christian  community  and  the 
search  for  a  new  world  order.  This  study 
should  be  carried  out  in  close  cooperation 
with  regional  bodies  already  in  existence 
on  both  sides.  It  may  be  concluded  with  a 
joint  international  conference  on  the 
theme. 

d)  The  Committee  and  the  Secretariat  shall 
be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  for 
this  programme  and  shall  report  annually 
to  the  parent  bodies  on  the  progress 
made ;  SODEPAX  shall  be  invited  to  give 
an  account  to  the  Joint  Working  Group 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  of  the 
aspects  of  its  work  which  are  relevant  for 
the  promotion  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  in  general. 

e)  It  is  understood  that  the  parent  bodies 
commit  themselves  to  seek  the  funds 
required  for  the  administration  and 
programme  budget  of  SODEPAX. 

f)  The  parent  bodies  will  instruct  the  present 
SODEPAX  Steering  Committee  to  work 
out  the  detailed  proposals  for  the  future 
joint  programme. 
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2.  Mutual  exchange  and  staff  contact 

There  are  areas  in  which  collaboration  has 
been  at  the  level  of  the  mutual  exchange  of 
information  and  staff  contact.  Such  areas 
include  dialogue  with  people  of  living  faiths 
and  ideologies,  the  role  of  women,  the  family, 
human  rights,  international  issues  and  laity 
concerns.  These  contacts  have  served  to 
discover  further  subjects  for  study  and  to 
indicate  collaboration  which  might  be  under¬ 
taken  together.  There  are  for  instance  the 
whole  range  of  important  issues  such  as  spiri¬ 
tuality,  the  mystical  life  and  worship,  plural¬ 
ism,  and  cultural  diversity.  There  are  other 
subjects  too  which  do  not  require  continual 
study  but  which  need  to  be  considered  from 
time  to  time  such  as  mixed  marriages. 

The  present  level  of  mutual  exchange  and 
staff  contacts  ought  to  continue  and  collabor¬ 
ation  be  intensified  wherever  possible.  The 
consultation  on  laity  formation,  held  in 
Assisi  in  late  1974,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity  Council  and 
the  WCC  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal, 
has  been  a  particularly  promising  example  of 
encounter  and  exchange. 


3.  Other  ongoing  collaboration 

There  is  an  amount  of  ongoing  collaboration 
which  should  continue  and  develop.  Notable 
are  the  following: 

a)  Week  of  prayer  for  Christian  unity 

For  several  years,  a  joint  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
Group  has  been  responsible  for  preparing 
the  material  to  be  used  as  a  help  in  this 
annual  observance.  Since  1972,  a  small 
consultation  of  Roman  Catholics  and  WCC 
staff  has  edited  the  material  for  international 
use  from  initial  material  prepared  by  a  local 
committee.  A  group  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
prepared  the  initial  material  for  the  Week  of 
Prayer  1975,  and  the  Caribbean  Conference 
of  Churches  is  preparing  the  material  for  1976. 

b)  Christian  Medical  Commission 

The  WCC  Christian  Medical  Commission 
seeks  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  ministry  of  healing 
and  the  role  of  the  Church  in  health  and 
medical  work.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  had  observers  at  several  of  the  meetings 


of  the  Commission  and  has  for  the  past  three 
years  appointed  a  staff  consultant  to  the 
Commission.  A  new  mandate  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  at  present  under  discussion.  It  is 
desirable  that  Roman  Catholic  collaboration 
be  continued  in  the  future. 

These  examples  of  collaboration,  given 
under  the  above  headings,  are  not  exhaustive. 
Further  forms  will  need  to  be  developed  as 
Christians  in  various  local  situations  are 
informed  of  what  is  happening  in  other  places 
and  themselves  proceed  with  appropriate 
initiatives. 

c)  Relations  with  CWME 

There  are  also  noteworthy  developments  in 
the  field  of  mission.  A  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  orders  which  work  with 
the  Congregation  for  the  Evangelization  of 
Peoples  have  developed  links  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  They  have 
accepted  a  consultative  relation  with  the 
Conference  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
and  have  named  observer  consultants  to  the 
Commission  for  a  fixed  term. 

Conclusion 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  remain  open  to 
unexpected  possibilities,  ready  to  undertake 
new  tasks  which  will  be  demanded  by  the 
developing  dialogue  and  cooperation.  Thus 
the  Joint  Working  Group  looks  to  the  future 
with  a  renewed  commitment  to  the  one 
ecumenical  movement.  It  will  go  on  trying 
faithfully  to  discern  the  impulses  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  given  by  God  as  guide  on  the  way 
ahead . 


STATEMENT  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
FIFTH  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  WCC  ON 
RELATIONS  WITH  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


I.  General  considerations 

Looking  back  at  the  period  since  Uppsala, 
this  Fifth  Assembly  feels  that  there  is  much 
reason  for  gratitude  to  God.  New  perspectives 
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of  cooperation  have  been  opened.  A  few 
may  be  mentioned: 

a)  The  theological  discussion  has  led  to  new 
and  unexpected  results.  Subjects  which 
could  not  be  taken  up  a  few  years  ago  have 
now  become  matters  of  common  investiga¬ 
tion.  Bilateral  conversations  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  various 
confessional  traditions  have  led  to  signi¬ 
ficant  convergence  which,  although  they 
await  the  judgement  of  some  of  the 
churches  involved,  provide  a  basis  for 
advance  towards  further  unity. 

b  )  Cooperation  in  the  field  of  Bible  translation 
has  expanded  beyond  expectation.  In 
many  countries,  the  churches  not  only 
share  the  same  text  of  translation,  but 
cooperate  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible. 

c)  Increasingly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
participates  as  a  full  member  in  regional, 
national  and  local  Councils.  Recent 
publications  of  the  Secretariat  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  give  significant  encour¬ 
agement  in  this  direction. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
in  other  areas  the  advance  has  become 
slower,  even  though  mutual  engagement  has 
become  irreversible.  Nevertheless,  a  new 
situation  has  been  created  by  the  pace  of 
advance  in  the  past  few  years  which  must  be 
viewed  against  the  previous  lack  of  progress 
seen  in  historical  perspective.  It  is  this 
accelerated  pace,  together  with  its  consequent 
need  for  commitment,  which  presents  new 
problems.  The  initial  stage  of  encounter  is 
over,  and  the  churches  now  face  the  deeper 
problems  of  ecumenical  fellowship. 

Where  are  the  obstacles?  The  principal 
difficulty  has  been  to  find  ways  to  witness 
together  as  a  fellowship  of  churches.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  constituted  as  a 
universal  community.  Its  belief  that  the  one 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  subsists  in  it  does  not 
exclude  dialogue  and  cooperation  with  other 
churches,  but  the  emphasis  it  places  on  its 
identity  and  proper  initiative  makes  it  difficult 
to  act  with  other  churches.  The  international 
juridical  recognition  given  to  the  Holy  See 
makes  cooperation  between  it  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  especially  difficult  in  areas 
like  international  affairs  (especially  represen¬ 
tation  at  the  United  Nations),  and  in  relief 
and  aid,  etc.  Similarly,  the  emphasis  on 


identity  of  member  churches  of  the  World 
Council  can  create  obstacles  to  further 
cooperation . 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  into  the  future, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reach  a  deeper  mutual 
understanding  of  the  “unity  we  seek”  and 
provide  a  more  solid  basis  for  the  common 
witness  which  is  required  in  today’s  world. 
The  opportunities  offered  by  the  full  member¬ 
ship  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  in  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  be  even 
more  fully  utilized  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group 
contains  a  statement  on  the  Common  Ground 
which  may  provide  a  useful  starting  point  for 
further  and  more  complete  reflections.  The 
forum  suggested  for  the  evaluation  of  bilateral 
conversations  between  the  various  confessional 
traditions  could  make  an  important  contri¬ 
bution.  The  similarity  of  themes  at  recent 
important  conferences  of  both  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  provides  an  encouraging  sign  for  future 
development. 

At  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  the  issue  of 
Roman  Catholic  membership  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  was  raised.  In  the 
meantime,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  not  apply  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  immediate  future.  Nevertheless, 
this  Assembly  gladly  agrees  to  work  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  according  to  the 
pattern  which  was  established  at  the  time  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  which  has 
developed  since.  It  remains  convinced, 
however,  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  can  be 
visibly  promoted  through  the  converted  action 
of  all  churches  embodied  in  a  structural 
ecumenical  fellowship.  The  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  one  model  of  such  a  fellowship. 
This  Assembly  reiterates,  therefore,  the 
conviction  stated  at  the  Fourth  Assembly 
concerning  the  membership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  We  look  forward  eagerly 
to  the  day  when  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  become  a  member 
of  the  WCC. 

Meanwhile,  the  significant  developments 
which  are  taking  place  today  at  the  regional, 
national  and  local  levels  need  to  be  encouraged 
and  intensified,  so  that  future  cooperation  may 
build  upon  the  experience  so  gained.  And, 
finally,  this  Assembly  expresses  the  hope  that, 
responsive  to  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  both  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
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and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  dare 
boldly  to  proclaim  a  more  effective  common 
witness. 


II.  Fourth  Official  Report  of  the  Joint  Working 
Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  Assembly  approves  the  Fourth  Report. 

In  particular,  it  agrees  to  the  setting  up  of 
a  new  Joint  Working  Group  and  expresses  its 
agreement  with  the  description  of  its  mandate. 
It  approves  the  general  lines  of  the  programme 
as  described  in  Part  IV;  and  expresses  the 
hope  that: 

i)  the  Joint  Working  Group  will  work  out 
reports  on  specific  aspects  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement,  submit  them  regularly  to 
the  Central  Committee  and  through  the 
Central  Committee  to  the  member 
churches; 

ii)  efforts  be  made  to  associate  the  member 
churches  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  and 
to  build  future  work  on  the  experience  of 


dialogue,  common  witness  and  collabor¬ 
ation  at  regional,  national  and  local  levels; 

iii)  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
question  of  the  role  and  development  of 
ecumenical  structures  of  collaboration  at 
regional,  national  and  local  levels,  and  to 
clarification  of  the  relation  of  these 
structures  to  the  concept  of  conciliar 
fellowship. 


IIL  Sodepax  (Committee  on  Society, 
Development  and  Peace) 

The  Assembly  commends  the  activities  of 
SODEPAX  and  agrees  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Joint  Working  Group  as  presented  in 
its  Fourth  Report  that  SODEPAX  continue 
for  a  further  period  of  three  years,  beginning 
1  January  1976. 

(The  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  re¬ 
commends  that  the  comments  on  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  submitted 
by  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  official  report  of  this  Assembly.) 
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The  Fifth  Assembly  at  Nairobi 

World  Council  assemblies  are  always  a  surprise.  This  diarist  had  come  to 
Nairobi  rather  certain  that  the  Fifth  Assembly,  held  there  from  23  November 
to  10  December  1975,  would  have  an  atmosphere  similar  to  Bangkok  ’73, 
concentrate  on  cultural  identity  as  the  problem  for  Church  unity,  and  make 
women’s  liberation  the  central  social  concern  for  the  years  to  come.  Now,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  Assembly,  none  of  these  expectations  has  proven  to  be 
untrue,  yet  none  has  become  the  over-riding  aspect  of  primary  evaluation. 
Nairobi  ’75  goes  into  my  book  as  the  consolidating  Assembly,  firm  on  keeping 
and  working  out  the  programmes  of  the  previous  period,  anxious  to  make 
explicit  the  dimension  of  faith  which  inspired  them  and  constructive  with  new 
programmes  that  can  deepen  our  unity. 

The  most  amazing  feature  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  divisive  conflict. 
Only  the  attempts  to  open  up  the  discussion  of  human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe 
showed  the  passion  of  entrance  into  a  new  field  of  promise  and  danger;  the 
other  divisions  of  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female,  youth  and 
establishment,  have  already  become  commonly  accepted  elements  of  our  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Why  this  calm?  Was  it  the  African  hospitality  which  gave  the  Assembly 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt?  Was  it  the  conviction  that  the  WCC  has  become  a 
useful  instrument  for  liberation  so  that  only  a  change  of  programme  should  be 
resisted?  Was  it  the  80%  newcomers  to  the  Assembly,  bewildered  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  deficient  preparation,  partly  because  of  the  character  sui  generis  of  a 
world  ecumenical  body?  Was  it  the  small  groups  catching  and  neutralizing 
much  of  the  ecumenical  stream?  Was  it  because  the  period  of  polarization  has 
already  passed  and  given  way  to  a  new  readiness  to  harmonize?  I  leave  it  with 
these  questions.  All  of  them  should  probably  be  given  a  dialectic  answer  and 
it  is  too  early  to  come  up  with  mature  generalizations. 

The  theme 

One  should  compliment  staff  and  the  inner  circle  of  church  representative 
committees  for  the  choice  of  the  theme.  This  was  a  theme  that  indeed  guided, 
deepened  and  instructed  the  Assembly.  We  learned  a  lot  about  the  liberation 
which  Christ  gives  and  demands;  we  saw  better  the  relation  between  that  free¬ 
dom  and  unity,  and  we  progressed  in  our  understanding  of  unity.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  greatly  benefited  from  both  Orthodox  and  conservative  voices  in 
the  Assembly.  Their  insistance  on  a  trinitarian  dimension,  the  uniqueness  of 
the  revealed  truth  in  Scripture  and  the  call  to  evangelize  both  broadened  and 
deepened  our  understanding  of  the  theme. 
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Many  commentators  have  already  remarked  that  Nairobi  defended  itself 
better  than  Uppsala  against  optimism,  triumphalism  and  activism.  A  biblical 
theme  which  was  seriously  treated  in  the  preparation  period  before  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  which  again  and  again  concentrated  our  thoughts  on  revelation  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  that  effect.  Moreover,  the  years  between  Uppsala  and  Nairobi 
were  very  turbulent  years,  years  of  rather  risky  experiments  with  commitments 
and  programmes  way  beyond  previous  policies.  The  theme  helped  us  to  tie 
these  experiments  to  Christ  himself  and  to  set  certain  limits  to  our  human 
enthusiasm.  Now,  afterwards,  we  see  how  daring  and  beneficial  it  was  to 
mingle  Christ’s  liberating  and  uniting  work.  It  even  gave  us  the  possibility  to 
overcome  the  divisions  which  liberation  creates.  Had  we  not  known  that  Christ 
unites  his  confessors,  our  choice  for  liberation  as  the  entry- word  into  the 
mysteries  of  faith  for  our  generation  might  well  have  made  us  sectarian:  a 
liberation  movement  like  many  others. 

At  the  same  time  the  dynamics  of  the  liberation  concept  in  biblical  literature 
and  in  the  groaning  of  our  generation  may  well  have  saved  the  unity  concept 
from  becoming  introvert.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Nairobi  participant  came 
away  without  important  new  insights  in  the  theme. 


The  import 

Nairobi  was  fortunate,  be  it  a  little  overwhelmed,  to  have  so  much  im¬ 
port.  I  think  of  the  preparation  material  —  within  which  Uppsala  to  Nairobi 
gets  the  first  prize!  —  the  considerable  amount  of  accumulated  stock  of  confer¬ 
ence  or  consultation  reports  and  the  addresses  during  the  Assembly. 

Positively  one  can  say  again  that  all  this  material  was  helpfully  convergent 
and  did  not  send  the  Assembly  in  many  directions  at  the  same  time.  Its  quality 
was  good  and  from  time  to  time  brilliant.  Yet,  at  least  from  my  perspective, 
it  lacked  a  little  in  inspiration  and  especially  in  projection  towards  the  future. 
There  were  no  bold  demands  put  before  the  Assembly.  With  two  or  three  ex¬ 
ceptions  —  MM’s  plea  for  Christ-centred  syncretism,  Birch’s  demand  to  accept 
an  income  concomitant  with  a  fair  share  of  available  means  —  the  Assembly 
was  treated  with  more  solemn  solidity  than  liberating  proposals. 

Afterwards  one  might  say  that  the  Assembly  was  programmed  —  I  do  not 
mean  manipulated  —  to  accept  and  codify  the  risks  of  the  last  seven  years 
rather  than  to  try  new  ones. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  research  the  function  of  the  small  groups  in  this 
respect.  Did  they  stimulate  or  diminish  initiative?  I  have  heard  hardly  any¬ 
thing  negative  about  the  small  groups  but  the  committee  on  group  work  did 
not  get  much  material  out  of  them  either.  It  was  there  that  the  addresses  were 
most  intensely  discussed  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  used  up.  Since  time  for 
plenary  discussion  was  desperately  short,  groups  became  also  somewhat  of  a 
substitute  for  plenary  and  section  discussion,  without  a  clear  system  of  chan¬ 
nelling  to  sections,  hearings  and  committees.  I  have  another  impression  in  this 
connection.  Speech-making  at  an  Assembly  can  become  too  much.  To  allocate 
speaker’s  places  to  confessions,  sexes,  continents,  clerics  and  lay  people  does 
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not  help  to  get  the  world’s  best  speakers  on  the  platform.  Nairobi  had  made 
gallant  efforts .  Yet  I  missed  the  stimulation  of  a  few  more  inspiring  appearances 
and  I  am  both  old  fashioned  and  evangelical  enough  to  give  a  certain  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  great  speakers  of  a  generation. 


Sections,  hearings,  committees 

Assemblies  are  cruel  in  the  way  they  bend  the  limits  of  time.  Those  of  us 
who  had  been  in  earlier  assemblies  came  back  with  the  conviction  that  such 
a  pace  is  impossible,  that  under  such  pressure  no  serious  drafting  can  be  done, 
that  no  reports  of  quality  can  possibly  be  the  result  of  such  a  process.  And  yet, 
afterwards,  one  must  concede  that  even  under  this  pressure  important  work  is 
done,  that  reports  may  be  unpolished  but  that  they  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
debate  and  quite  often  cover  the  range  of  contributions  made.  As  a  thermo¬ 
meter  of  the  temperature  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  assemblies  are  un¬ 
surpassed. 

This  time  the  work  was  cut  in  three  parts:  sections  on  subjects,  hearings  on 
programmes,  committees  for  special  concerns.  The  real  discussion  had  to  take 
place  in  sub-sections  and  sub-hearings.  In  plenaries  debate  was  hardly  possible. 
It  is  amazing  that  a  format  chosen  for  the  First  Assembly,  when  150  churches 
came  together  for  the  first  time,  is  still  used  now  that  280  churches  talk  about 
the  continuous  work  of  some  ten  WCC  programmes  fed  by  endless  conferences 
and  committee  meetings.  A  decentralized  programme  culminating  in  a  shorter 
plenary  could  well  be  envisaged  for  the  future. 


Confessing  Christ  today 

Confessing  Christ  today  became  somewhat  of  a  sub-theme  of  the  Fifth 
Assembly.  And  the  delegates  certainly  warmed  to  it.  No  actual  new  ground 
was  broken  on  the  subject  but  clarifications  were  certainly  made.  The  report  of 
Section  I  requires  a  lot  of  the  material  of  the  Uppsala-Nairobi  period  for 
solidity,  but  in  its  own  shortness  it  was  fortunate  in  accentuating  certain  im¬ 
portant  things.  This  diarist  was  struck  by  four  accents:  the  repeated  statement 
that  Christ  confesses  long  before  we  join  him;  the  insight  that  confessing  Christ 
is  confessing  the  Triune  God;  the  strong  emphasis  on  Scripture  as  the  link  be¬ 
tween  confession  of  Christ  in  different  cultural  settings,  and  of  course  the  almost 
unprecedented  call  to  the  “full”  or  “holistic”  evangelism.  In  the  recommen¬ 
dations  the  call  to  submit  new  attempts  of  confessing  statements  to  other 
churches  and  confessions  struck  me  as  a  step  forward  to  real  ecumenical 
commitment. 

Before  the  Assembly  I  had  heard  both  fears  and  hopes  expressed  that  the 
ecumenical  fellowship  would  come  back  from  the  road  of  social  and  political 
commitments.  One  look  at  the  Assembly  reports  will  suffice  to  see  that  the 
delegates  chose  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort:  the  interest  lay  with  attempts  to  make 
explicit  the  stance  of  faith  in  programmes  already  undertaken,  not  with  attempts 
to  turn  the  clock  back.  There  was  certainly  the  will  to  say  why  the  ecumenical 
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movement  moves  the  way  it  does  and  one  can  only  hope  that  the  churches  find 
ways  to  substantiate  this  will.  Also  the  criteria  of  the  Programme  Guidelines 
Committee  at  the  Assembly  spoke  of  this  need  quite  explicitly,  so  that  we  may 
hope  for  some  clear  programmatic  help  from  the  Geneva  staff  in  this  respect 
as  well. 


Unity  in  Nairobi 

Two  strong  accents  on  unity  characterize  the  Assembly.  The  Salamanca 
report  of  Faith  and  Order  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  thus  laying  solid 
ground-work  for  involving  the  Orthodox  tradition  more  substantially  in  the 
ongoing  work  for  Christian  unity.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox  contingent  in  the  Assembly  which  made 
its  presence  strongly  felt.  Sometimes  Protestant  churchmen  seemed  to  be  a 
bit  irritated  at  the  strong  Orthodox  contribution,  others  rejoiced  in  the  fact 
that  the  traditions  now  really  seem  to  come  to  grips  with  each  other.  It  can 
only  be  hoped  that  the  excitement  about  human  rights,  especially  in  Eastern 
Europe,  will  not  cover  up  the  real  gains  of  Section  II  in  the  theological  realm. 
If  that  happened,  it  would  accomplish  the  opposite  of  the  hopes  of  the  Orthodox 
themselves:  namely  that  politics  do  determine  theology. 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  advance  of  the  understanding  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  bilateral  unity  conversations  and  the  ecumenical  movement  at  large.  The 
Assembly  clearly  expressed  its  preference  to  see  the  bilateral  efforts  in  the  light 
of  the  total  unity  discussion.  That  should  encourage  both  the  World  Council 
and  the  National  Councils  of  Churches  to  give  some  leadership  as  to  how  that 
can  be  done.  One  of  the  elements  of  conciliarity  certainly  involves  this  constant 
inter-relationship  between  the  two  types  of  ecumenical  endeavour. 

Important  also  is  the  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  unity  in  each  Christian 
community:  the  relation  between  women  and  men;  the  relation  with  those  who 
are  either  physically  or  mentally  handicapped.  In  these  two  simple  statements 
a  world  of  longing  and  suffering  is  brought  into  the  unity  movement  and  made 
creative.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  have  these  worked  out  in  those  terms 
in  the  coming  years. 


Racism 

After  Nairobi  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  commitment  to  combat 
racism  has  been  freely  accepted  in  the  ecumenical  family.  The  programme  of 
the  last  six  years  was  accepted  and  endorsed.  Attempts  to  change  the  pro¬ 
gramme  failed  clearly.  A  number  of  delegates  would  have  liked  to  make  the 
whole  programme  of  support  to  anti-racist  organizations  more  of  an  aid  pro¬ 
gramme  with  all  the  facilities  of  control  of  contributions  attached  to  that  policy, 
but  the  Assembly  clearly  wanted  to  stick  to  the  decisions  of  the  Executive  and 
Central  Committees  which  were  based  on  confidence  and  support  of  the  victims 
themselves. 
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Also  a  bid  to  go  back  beyond  Addis  Ababa  in  relation  to  the  violence 
question  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  Assembly  reckoned  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  steer  the  narrow  course  between  identification  and  independence. 
It  did  not  want  to  give  up  solidarity  with  those  who  have  dared  to  attack  racist 
systems,  even  when  they  took  up  arms  after  years  of  unsupported  non-violent 
action.  The  theological  study,  begun  just  before  the  Assembly,  was  committed 
to  the  churches  for  further  study  and  implementation. 

Human  rights 

Few  delegates  had  expected  that  the  question  of  human  rights  would  be  the 
one  which  would  create  most  passion  in  the  Assembly.  Yet,  looking  back  on 
the  last  few  years,  one  might  have  guessed  it.  Not  only  has  the  discussion 
about  human  rights  exercised  the  ecumenical  movement  considerably,  not 
only  have  new  forms  of  terrorism  shaken  the  world,  not  only  have  the  last  years 
shown  the  shallowness  of  much  verbal  acceptance  of  the  UN  charter  and  made 
us  sadder  and  wiser  people,  but  the  churches  themselves  have  gained  much  more 
experience  in  this  field. 

A  former  period  could  still  try  to  work  patiently  and  behind  the  scenes  on  a 
number  of  complaints  from  individuals  and  groups  who  felt  their  individual 
and  communal  rights  to  be  violated;  this  is  no  longer  so.  Each  church  around 
the  world  receives  scores  of  passionate  and  often  deeply  moving  letters  in  which 
not  only  the  conscience  of  the  direct  leadership  is  challenged,  but  in  which  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  ecumenical  conscience.  More  than  anything  else  this 
pays  tribute  to  the  maturity  of  the  ecumenical  movement;  but  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  this  also  holds  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the  movement.  Will  people 
come  in  vain  to  us?  Shall  we  be  able  to  handle  such  complaints  without  ruptur¬ 
ing  the  fellowship  between  the  churches?  Shall  we  be  able  to  be  effective 
supporters  of  those  within  our  fellowship  who  suffer  for  the  Name?  Shall  we 
be  able  to  help  each  other  be  not  only  more  courageous  Christians  but  also 
more  obedient  churches  where  we  are  called  to  witness? 

The  discussion  in  the  Assembly  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  churches 
are  willing  to  tackle  these  questions;  it  was  also  clear  that  we  hardly  had  the 
necessary  insights  into  each  other’s  situation  to  speak  with  the  necessary 
combination  of  clarity  and  purpose.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  these  questions 
became  of  great  priority  in  the  coming  period. 

One  interesting  element  in  the  discussion  dealt  with  the  need  to  mention 
certain  countries  by  name.  Delegates  were  quick  to  see  that  specific  mention 
of  states  is  as  dangerous  and  unfair  as  the  refusal  to  name  them  is  ineffective. 
Many  delegates  seemed  to  feel  the  need  to  mention  other  countries  by  name  but 
to  hesitate  when  their  own  state  was  involved.  The  chairman  of  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  lofty  exception  in  this  regard  and  so  did  many  Americans. 

Important  was  the  clarity  with  which  the  Assembly  demanded  a  more 
active  role  by  the  Council  in  the  field  of  human  rights;  this  demand  was  rightly 
matched  by  a  number  of  recommendations  urging  churches  nationally  and 
locally  to  find  ways  in  which  they  can  make  their  protests  and  constructive 
ideas  heard  in  and  outside  their  countries. 
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Dialogue 

The  Section  on  dialogue  ran  into  heavy  weather  at  Nairobi.  Although  the 
programme  of  the  sub-unit  on  dialogue  was  certainly  accepted  and  also  given 
the  green  light  to  continue,  taking  into  account  the  Assembly  discussion,  the 
report  of  Section  III  and  the  discussion  in  Nairobi  showed  that  there  is  still 
great  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  churches  on  this  subject. 

Opposition  came  very  clearly  from  certain  churches  where  dialogue  is  no 
reality  in  their  own  cultural  realm,  but  also  from  those  who  cannot  drop  their 
suspicion  that  dialogue  demands  less  commitment  to  witness  than  mission. 
For  these  critics  dialogue  is  more  a  child  of  secular  man,  who  can  converse  but 
not  testify,  than  of  respect  and  curiosity  into  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

The  Assembly  accepted  a  rather  strongly  worded  preamble  which  once 
again  set  the  principles  with  which  dialogue  has  always  been  approached  in 
ecumenical  circles.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  in  the  coming  years  we 
would  not  only  find  agreement  on  questions  thus  raised,  but  also  real  experi¬ 
ence,  each  in  our  own  cultural  setting. 

Women  in  the  Assembly 

The  issue  of  women’s  liberation  ranked  higher  in  the  preparation  for  the 
Assembly  than  at  the  event  itself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  whole  morning 
was  devoted  to  it. 

The  contributions  at  that  session  were  all  noteworthy  and  constructive  but 
we,  the  delegates,  reacted  rather  coolly.  Were  we  overfed?  Or  was  it  simply 
because  the  female  part  of  the  Assembly  participants  were  so  evidently  accepted 
in  their  own  right  that  the  issue  lacked  the  dramatic  edge  in  the  Assembly  which 
it  certainly  has  when  one  looks  at  one’s  own  church? 

In  spite  of  the  somewhat  beguiling  treatment  in  the  Assembly,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  spelled  out  for  the  future  gives  us  a  lot  of  work.  Special  funds  in 
theological  education  of  women,  ensuring  full  participation  of  women  in  the 
decision-making  bodies  of  the  churches,  supporting  the  ten-point  UN  plan 
could  all  engage  us  in  hard  and  meaningful  work  for  years. 

To  this  diarist  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  nowhere  the  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  of  the  male  image  domination  in  biblical  language  came  up, 
except  for  a  plea  to  translate  the  Bible  with  respect  to  the  gender  used  in  the 
original. 

More  than  any  other  issue  of  liberation,  the  question  of  women’s  rights 
demands  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  approach  of  biblical  theology.  Also  in 
churches  where,  after  much  soul-searching,  women  are  accepted  for  ordination, 
the  question  of  women  in  Scripture  remains  important.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  envisaged  three-year  study  will  deal  with  the  exegetical  and  biblical-theolog¬ 
ical  questions  in  trend  and  detail. 

Youth  in  the  Assembly 

The  great  drive  of  the  youth  delegation  in  Uppsala  resulted  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  inclusion  of  youth  delegates  in  the  official  delegations  of  the 
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churches.  The  result  however  was  that  youth  was  submerged  in  the  Assembly 
machine.  Difficulties  in  finishing  a  report  of  the  pre-Assembly  youth  confer¬ 
ence  with  sufficient  consent  of  the  whole  group  produced  a  document  which 
could  hardly  play  a  role  in  the  Assembly  itself.  In  spite  of  very  good  contribu¬ 
tions  from  younger  delegates  wherever  they  served  in  the  Assembly,  many  of 
them  felt  that  they  could  not  act  as  decisively  as  they  would  have  liked.  It  may 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  second  look  at  one  of  the  minority  proposals  of  the 
Uppsala  youth  delegations,  which  pleaded  for  inclusion  in  their  Church 
delegations  but  separate  seating  arrangements,  so  that  they  could  act  as  a 
group. 


Conclusion 

To  write  a  diary  of  such  a  diverse  happening  as  an  assembly  is  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  Undoubtedly  one  leaves  out  the  most  important  results:  changed 
lives  of  persons  and  groups.  Yet  an  assembly  is  much  more  than  another 
conference:  it  is  really  closer  to  a  council  than  to  a  consultation.  Therefore  the 
frustrations  run  higher,  too. 

One  usually  needs  a  little  time  of  reflexion  —  and  the  help  of  evaluations 
from  other  parts  of  the  world — to  get  the  event  into  perspective;  one  needs  time 
for  meditation  and  prayer  to  see  what  in  our  personal  lives  and  disciplines  needs 
to  change  to  come  to  grips  with  our  personal  experiences. 

The  time  following  an  assembly  is  a  time  of  much  correspondence  and  other 
forms  of  personal  contact.  M.  M.  Thomas  eloquently  expressed  this  in  his 
closing  remarks.  For  some  of  us  he  rang  the  bell  of  truth:  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  cement  for  friendships  which  pierce  structures.  That  in  itself  is 
a  reason  to  pray: 

“God,  Creator  and  Author  of  Life,  warned  anew  of  the  threats  to  human 
survival,  we  confess  that  the  way  we  live  and  order  society  sets  us  against  one 
another  and  alienates  us  from  your  creation,  exploiting  as  though  dead,  things 
to  which  you  have  given  life.  Separated  from  You  we  live  in  emptiness.  We  long 
in  our  own  lives  for  a  new  spirituality  of  intention,  thought  and  action.  Help 
us  to  struggle  to  conserve  the  earth  for  future  generations,  and  free  us  to  share 
together,  that  all  may  be  free. 

“Kyrie  eleison,  Lord  have  mercy. 

“God  of  Love,  who  through  Jesus  Christ  shares  our  suffering,  forgives  our 
sins  and  delivers  from  the  bondages  of  oppression ...,  help  us  to  desire  and  nou¬ 
rish  in  ourselves  sustaining  community  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  every¬ 
where.  Give  us  courage  to  share  suffering  when  it  comes.  Restore  to  us  the 
joy  of  resurrection,  that  in  the  midst  of  situations  we  can  hardly  bear  we  may 
sing  out: 

“Hallelujah,  Praise  be  to  You,  O  Lord. 

“God  of  Hope,  whose  Spirit  gives  light  and  power  to  your  people,  empower 
us  to  witness  to  your  name  in  all  the  nations,  to  struggle  for  Your  own  justice 
against  all  principalities  and  powers  and  to  persevere  with  faith  and  humour  in 
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the  tasks  that  you  have  given  to  us.  Without  you  we  are  powerless.  Therefore 
we  cry  together: 

“Maranatha,  Come  Lord  Jesus. 

“And  grant  that  we  may  with  one  voice  and  one  heart  glorify  and  sing 
praise  to  the  majesty  of  Your  Holy  Name,  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

“Amen.”  1 

A.  H.  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL 


1  From  the  Message  of  the  Fifth  Assembly.  See  page  5  of  this  issue. 

•  Dr  van  den  Heuvel  is  Secretary  General  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  where  he  served  as  moderator  of  the  Message  Committee. 


Book  Reviews 


Helps  for  Bible  Study 

Strictly  speaking,  only  two  things  are 
necessary  for  doing  Bible  studies:  a  biblical 
text  in  its  context  and  somebody  —  prefer¬ 
ably  a  group  of  people  —  ready  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  judged,  comforted  and  guided  by 
what  God  is  doing  or  saying  according  to 
that  text.  Helps  for  Bible  study  can  easily 
become  a  hindrance,  standing  in  between  the 
biblical  text  and  hearers  or  readers  of  today. 
Tools  are  helpful  only  if  they  foster  the 
relationship  between  the  ancient  texts  and 
present-day  believers.  With  this  criteria  in 
mind,  some  recent  publications  on  the  New 
Testament  sent  for  review  will  be  examined 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

A  first  help  are  translations  of  the  biblical 
text.  Yet  nowadays  there  are  so  many. 
Which  one  to  choose?  In  the  English  language 
I  prefer  The  New  English  Bible  for  public 
reading  in  worship  services,  Today’s  English 
Version  (“Good  News  for  Modem  Man”) 
for  the  cursory  reading  of  a  whole  book,  and 
either  the  Revised  Standard  Version  or  The 
Jerusalem  Bible  for  actual  Bible  study,  when 
there  is  time  for  explanation  of  words,  analy¬ 
sis  of  long  sentences,  etc.  Yet  none  of  these 
translations  can  render  all  the  nuances  of  the 
original  Hebrew  or  Greek  text.  Fortunately 
one  need  not  be  a  specialist  of  these  languages 
in  order  to  use  them  for  Bible  study.  It  takes 
not  very  long  to  leam  to  read  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  alphabet  and  to  understand  the 
main  characteristics  of  these  languages.  Of 
course,  one  will  then  not  yet  be  able  to  read 
and  understand  Hebrew  or  Greek  texts,  but 
already  with  such  rudimentary  knowledge 
and  the  now  available  tools  for  Bible  study, 
one  can  have  access  to  the  original  biblical 
texts.  The  best  tool  for  such  original  language 
New  Testament  study  is  Max  Zerwick  and 
Mary  Grosvenor,  A  Grammatical  Analysis  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament.1  This  revised 


1  For  full  details  on  the  books  referred  to  in  this 
review,  please  see  the  end  of  the  text. 


English  edition  of  the  well-known  Latin  work 
of  Zerwick  is  published  in  a  handy  pocket- 
format.  It  can  be  fruitfully  used  both  by 
beginners  and  those  who  have  already  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
For  each  verse  of  the  New  Testament  not 
only  the  translation  of  the  terms  is  given  but 
also  the  analysis  of  their  grammatical  form 
and  function.  The  indications  for  each  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  New  Testament  are  self-sufficient, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  start  the  study  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  with  any  chapter. 
The  hope  of  the  authors  is  that  “the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament  will  not  remain 
exclusively  a  tool  on  the  desks  of  a  decreasing 
number  of  specialists,  but  will  become  a  living 
power  in  the  hands  of  theologians,  of 
preachers  of  the  Word,  of  directors  of  Bible 
discussion  circles,  and  finally  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  pray  in  private  from  the  Word  of 
God”  (preface). 

Commentaries  can  become  dangerous  tools. 
Here  some  scholar  has  already  done  the  work 
of  exploration.  If,  therefore,  one  turns  too 
quickly  to  a  commentary,  much  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  deep  educational  value  of 
making  discoveries  in  the  biblical  text  oneself 
are  lost.  Moreover,  in  many  commentaries 
non-specialist  readers  are  confronted  with 
such  a  mass  of  scholarly  arguments  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  use  these  tools 
critically.  Instead  of  studying  the  biblical 
text  they  then  tend  to  study  one  person’s 
understanding  of  the  text.  This  may  of 
course  be  a  fruitful  exercise,  especially  if  one 
has  the  means  and  the  time  to  read  several 
commentaries  on  the  same  biblical  text 
simultaneously. 

The  above  warning  against  an  uncritical 
use  of  commentaries  becomes  all  the  more 
insistent  when  a  commentary  is  based  on  a 
new  hypothesis  which  has  not  yet  been 
exposed  to  the  crossfire  of  scholarly  criticism. 
An  illustration  is  the  two  volumes  which 
have  just  appeared  in  the  wellknown  Anglo- 
Saxon  series  of  biblical  commentaries.  The 
first  is  J.  C.  O’Neill,  Paul’s  Letter  to  the 
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Romans  in  the  paperback  Pelican  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Commentaries  Series.  In  exploring 
anew  Paul’s  classic  letter,  O’Neill  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  “the  experts  have  gravely 
misunderstood  Paul”.  Paul’s  letter,  as  we 
have  it  now,  is  according  to  O’Neill’s  hypoth¬ 
esis  a  mixture  of  the  much  shorter  original 
letter  and  many  hundreds  of  additional 
glosses  as  well  as  several  long  non-Pauline 
sections  which  were  appended  to  the  original 
letter  when  editors  made  the  standard  edition 
of  the  present  text  of  Romans.  These  “ad¬ 
ditions  were  drawn  from  the  great  body  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  as  well  as 
from  philosophical  reflection  that  occurred 
outside  the  Jewish-Christian  tradition”  (21). 
The  translation  of  the  reconstructed  original 
Pauline  text  (264-271)  and  a  list  of  verses 
and  chapters  considered  to  be  later,  non- 
Pauline  additions  (272-274)  shows  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  hypothesis  the  major  parts  of  the 
chapters  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  15  and  16  belonged 
to  the  original  letter,  while  the  whole  of 
chapters  2,  11,  12,  13  and  14  as  well  as  sub¬ 
stantial  parts  of  chapters  7  and  10  and  many 
verses  in  all  other  chapters  are  supposed  to 
be  additions.  The  choice  of  what  is  Pauline 
is  made  (a)  on  the  basis  of  what  O’Neill 
considers  to  be  consistent  with  Paul’s  own 
thought,  and  (b)  on  a  detailed  analysis  of 
textual  variations  in  the  about  637  ancient 
Greek  manuscript  of  parts  or  the  whole  of 
Romans,  found  so  far.  With  such  a  shortened 
text  of  the  original  letter  many  perennial 
difficulties  for  the  exegesis  of  Romans  are 
indeed  eliminated  and  a  consistent  message 
appears.  But  is  it  really  the  message  of  Paul, 
the  converted  Jew  and  busy  missionary,  or  is 
it  simply  a  modem  scholar’s  drastic  editing 
of  Paul?  I  wonder  whether  the  popular  paper¬ 
back  by  Colin  Morris,  Epistles  to  the  Apostle , 
does  not  come  nearer  to  the  “historic  Paul” 
than  O’Neill’s  scholarly  study.  Morris  invents 
a  long  series  of  letters  which  might  have  been 
adressed  to  Paul  and  he  lets  Paul  answer 
these  letters  by  quotations  taken  from  the 
Pauline  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Again,  the  invention  of  possible  original 
settings  and  the  choice  of  quotations  from 
Paul  of  course  means  an  editing  of  Paul’s 
thought  and  one  learns  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Apostle  at  least  as  much  about  Morris’s  likes 
and  dislikes  as  about  the  apostle  Paul’s. 
Nevertheless,  the  busy,  not  always  consistent 
and  often  irritating  Paul  of  Morris  comes 
probably  nearer  to  the  actual  apostle  than 


the  consistent  systematic  theologian  Paul  of 
O’Neill’s  commentary. 

It  should  be  added  that  O’Neill’s  commen¬ 
tary  deals  with  all  verses  of  the  present  text 
of  Romans  and  not  only  with  the  presumed 
original  text.  Yet  unlike  the  traditional  com¬ 
mentators,  O’Neill  does  not  attempt  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  thought  of  such  presumably  later 
additions  as  Romans  8  : 29-30;  12:1-2  or 
13:1-7  with  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
Pauline  letter  and  he  claims  that  he  is  thus 
freer  to  allow  every  text  to  speak  for  itself. 

This  new  commentary  on  Romans  will 
certainly  evoke  much  critical  comment. 
Personally,  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  O’Neill’s  hypothesis  (he  uses  too 
often,  for  instance,  textual  variations  in  late 
manuscripts  in  order  to  reject  whole  verses 
or  chapters  as  un-Pauline,  while  such  textual 
variations  occur  also  in  the  verses,  which  he 
maintains  as  Pauline).  Nevertheless,  I  like 
some  of  the  very  stimulating  new  translations 
and  interpretations  proposed  in  this  com¬ 
mentary.  The  key- term  of  Romans,  the 
“righteousness  of  God”,  is  for  instance 
differently  understood  than  in  classic  Catholic 
and  Protestant  commentaries.  According  to 
O’Neill,  this  term  does  not  mean  that  God 
imparts  righteousness  by  infusing  it  into  men, 
nor  is  it  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that 
God  imputed  his  righteousness,  ascribing  it 
through  his  sovereign  decree  to  men  who 
actually  were  not  righteous.  This  contro¬ 
versial  expression  rather  means  “the  righteous¬ 
ness  that  God  approves”,  namely  the 
righteousness  of  those  who  live  by  faith. 

Only  for  those  who  can  critically  check  the 
manuscript  evidence  of  Romans  and  read 
O’Neill’s  thesis  alongside  other  scholarly 
expositions  is  the  study  of  this  challenging 
new  commentary  to  be  recommended. 

The  same  advice  must  be  given  with  regard 
to  the  newest  volume  of  the  Anchor  Bible, 
that  interesting  series  of  commentaries  in 
which  Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
exegetes  collaborate:  J.  Massyngberde  Ford, 
Revelation:  a  New  Translation  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Commentary.  This  voluminous  new 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation  pro¬ 
poses  the  following  hypothesis  concerning 
the  origin  and  structure  of  the  last  book  of 
the  Bible:  (1)  Chapters  4-11  reflect  the  expec¬ 
tation  not  of  John  the  Evangelist,  but  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  his  disciples  concerning 
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the  One  whose  coming  they  awaited. 
(2)  Chapters  12-22  are  of  a  later  date,  but 
they  still  originate  from  John  the  Baptist’s 
disciples  who  may  or  may  not  have  converted 
to  Christianity;  they  predicted  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  A. D.  70.  (3)  Chapters  1-3  and 
the  verses  16a,  20b  and  21  of  chapter  22  were 
later  added  by  Jewish  Christians,  possibly 
the  converted  disciples  of  the  Baptist  at 
Ephesus  or  by  Apollos.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  large  parts  of  the  Book  of  Reve¬ 
lation  were  written  prior  to  the  public  minis¬ 
try  of  Jesus  and  prior  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  70  A. D.  and  much  of  it  was  almost  entirely 
Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian.  This  hypoth¬ 
esis  is  arrived  at  by  a  comparison  between 
Christian  apocalypses  in  the  New  Testament 
(such  as  Mark  9)  and  in  the  post-New  Testa¬ 
ment  times  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  book  of  Revelation  on  the  other 
(4-57)  in  which  the  author  emphasizes,  for 
example,  the  importance  of  traditions  about 
the  Baptist  in  Revelation.  This  long  intro¬ 
duction  is  followed  by  detailed  exegesis  of  all 
verses  in  the  above-mentioned  sequence  of 
the  presumed  structure  of  Revelation. 
Scholars  who  are  well-versed  in  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  literature  will  have  to  test  whether  this 
new  [hypothesis  does  justice  to  the  actual  text. 

As  with  O’Neill’s  commentary  on  Romans, 
one  wonders  whether  it  was  right  to  publish 
Ford’s  study  on  Revelation  in  a  series  of 
commentaries  which  addresses  itself  to  a 
wide  readership.  It  is  to  be  welcomed  that 
not  only  specialists  are  associated  with  the 
exploratory  work  of  exegesis.  This  cannot 
best  be  achieved,  however,  by  confronting 
non-specialists  with  a  new,  highly  speculative 
hypothesis.  Nor  is  this  purpose  being  helped 
by  the  new  edition  of  Matthew  Henry ’s 
Commentary:  the  Four  Gospels ,  edited  by 
David  Winter,  because  in  this  one-volume 
commentary  the  gospels  are  harmonized  to 
such  a  degree,  that  uncritical  readers  have 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  specific  witness 
of  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke  and  John.  It  also 
does  not  lead  readers  to  the  best  available 
form  of  the  original  Greek  text  (Mark  15  :  27 
is,  for  instance,  included  in  the  text  and  plays 
an  important  role  for  the  exegesis  without 
the  slightest  indication  that  this  verse  is 
omitted  in  the  oldest  manuscripts),  and  it 
tends  to  ignore  the  work  of  sound  biblical 
scholarship  (according  to  this  commentary, 
Matthew’s  gospel  was  for  instance  written 
“about  eight  years  after  Christ’s  ascension”). 


If  the  three  commentaries  reviewed  above 
do  not  seem  to  be  good  tools  for  Bible  study, 
should  one  not  use  commentaries  at  all? 
Yet  there  are  commentaries  which  can  become 
excellent  helps  for  Bible  study.  In  them  the 
biblical  text  itself  is  given  priority,  not  a 
doctrine  which  is  to  be  proved  by  the  texts, 
as  in  Winter’s  commentary,  nor  a  new 
hypothesis  about  the  text  as  in  Ford’s  and 
O’Neill’s  commentaries.  Assumptions  about 
the  original  context  and  hypotheses  about  the 
special  purpose  and  message  of  texts  exam¬ 
ined  cannot  and  should  not  be  avoided,  but 
they  should  be  based  on  work  which  has 
already  passed  the  test  of  scholarly  criticism. 
A  good  example  of  such  helpful  commentaries 
for  Bible  study  is  the  one  by  Eduard  Schwei- 
zer.  The  Good  News  According  to  Mark. 

An  even  better  way  to  help  God’s  people 
in  their  Bible  study  is  to  make  available  the 
primary  tools  for  exegesis  (translations,  word 
books,  introductions  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  Bible  atlas,  etc.)  and  provide 
training  courses  on  how  to  use  them.  A  good 
synopsis,  e.g.  Kurt  Aland’s  Synopsis  of  the 
Four  Gospels ,  is  worth  much  more  than  a 
good  commentary  on  each  of  the  four  gospels. 

Fortunately  there  is  now  a  growing  trend 
to  publish  study  Bibles  which  include  many 
of  the  necessary  tools.  The  study-edition  of 
The  Jerusalem  Bible  includes,  for  instance, 
excellent  introductions  to  each  book,  short 
footnotes  with  relevant  information  about 
textual  variations,  historical  background,  etc., 
Old  Testament  references  and  New  Testament 
parallel  texts  in  the  margin,  as  well  as  helpful 
appendices  such  as  an  extensive  chronological 
table  and  a  series  of  maps.  Even  the  Bible 
societies  begin  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
their  former  policy  which  specified  that  they 
would  translate,  print  and  distribute  the 
Bible  “without  note  or  comment”.  By  trans¬ 
lating  the  original  text,  giving  headings  to 
sections  and  subsections,  and  publishing 
selections  of  texts  and  illustrating  them  visu¬ 
ally,  the  Bible  societies  abandoned  their 
policy  a  long  time  ago,  of  course,  and  they 
are  now  actively  exploring  which  further 
helps  for  readers  they  could  and  should  pro¬ 
vide:  see  the  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  United  Bible  Societies  which  is  devoted 
to  this  subject  of  “Helps  for  Readers  of  the 
Scripture”. 

In  this  review  article  much  emphasis  has 
been  laid  on  the  primacy  of  the  biblical  text 
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in  the  exercise  of  Bible  study.  It  must  now 
be  added  that  behind  the  New  Testament 
texts  stands  a  living  person,  who  must  be 
given  ultimate  authority,  namely  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord. 
What  can  we  know  about  him?  In  the  present 
flow  of  books  on  Jesus,  one  is  confronted 
with  quite  different  images  of  the  person 
behind  the  New  Testament  texts.  The  authors 
seldom  invite  the  readers  into  their  workshop 
in  order  to  show  them  by  which  methods  and 
criteria  they  have  reached  their  particular 
view  on  Jesus.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
study  of  C.  Leslie  Mitton,  Jesus:  the  Fact 
Behind  the  Faith ,  and  therefore  this  paper¬ 
back  can  be  warmly  recommended.  Before 
giving  us  his  own  portrait  of  Jesus,  of  his 
personality,  ministry  and  teaching  (87-151), 
Mitton  discusses  critically  the  sources  for  our 
information  on  Jesus,  the  influence  of  faith 
on  history,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the 
historical  element  in  the  gospels  and  the 
evidence  of  historicity  in  the  gospels  (9-79). 
He  then  invites  the  readers  into  the  workshop 
of  historians  and  exegetes,  and  shows  which 
tools  and  criteria  are  used  for  distinguishing 
the  historical  from  the  non-historical  (80-86). 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mitton  works  with  a  too 
static  concept  of  what  a  historical  fact  is. 
One  would  also  have  liked  some  more  com¬ 
ments  on  the  relationship  between  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  “historical”  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
his  continuous  ministry  as  the  risen  Lord. 
Nevertheless,  Mitton’s  book  helps  the  readers 
to  come  in  and  through  the  study  of  New 
Testament  texts  face  to  face  with  Jesus.  And 
this  is  ultimately  the  purpose  of  all  Bible 
studies  on  New  Testament  texts. 

Hans-Ruedi  Weber 

Dr  Weber  is  Director  of  the  WCC  Portfolio  for 
Biblical  Studies. 
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Dialogue  with  the  Jews  * 

1.  The  Israeli  writer  Amos  Elon  and  the 
Egyptian  politologist  Sana  Hassan  meet  in 
the  USA  and  are  both  concerned  about  the 
hatred  between  their  peoples,  their  nations, 
which  is  largely  a  consequence  of  not  knowing 
enough  about  each  other’s  history,  current 
life  and  hopes.  So  in  this  book  they  tell  each 
other,  chapter  after  chapter,  about  them¬ 
selves,  about  the  state  of  Israel,  Israel  in  its 
relationship  to  Egypt,  to  Syria,  to  the  Pales¬ 
tinians.  They  talk  to  each  other  about  their 
personal  hopes,  as  well  as  the  past  and  the 
future  of  their  respective  peoples,  about  their 
own  and  their  countrymen’s  many  preju¬ 
dices.  Arabs  think  of  Jews  still  as  small, 
dirty  people  with  typical  Jewish  noses.  Jews 


*  For  full  details  on  the  books  referred  to  in  this 
review,  please  see  the  end  of  the  text. 
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think  of  Arabs  as  cruel,  as  poor  and  super¬ 
ficial  workers.  It  is  exciting  to  watch  how,  in 
the  process  of  this  dialogue,  a  Jew  and  an 
Arab  get  to  know  each  other  better  person¬ 
ally  and  how  this  influences  their  understand¬ 
ing  in  difficult  political,  economic  or  religious 
matters.  They  not  only  talk  to  each  other, 
but  also  listen  and  learn.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
book  does  not  seem  to  be  published  either  in 
Hebrew  or  in  Arabic,  which  would  be  most 
useful. 

2.  F.-W.  Marquardt  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  land  in  history  and  presence  for  Israel, 
for  the  Jewish  people.  This  is  important  for 
Christians  and  Muslems  alike.  We  often  do 
not  understand  how  deep  are  the  ties  that 
bind  Israel  with  the  land  of  Palestine  and 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  history  of  these 
ties,  from  the  God  of  the  fathers,  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  from  the  promise  of  the 
land  to  the  realization  and  to  its  loss  in 
reality  and  to  its  theological  reflection,  is  told 
in  this  paperback.  Jesus’  and  the  early 
Christians’  attitude  to  the  land  is  re-evaluated, 
as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the  land  in  Christian 
and  especially  Jewish  history.  We  cannot 
understand  Israel  today  and  our  Christian 
responsibility  for  Israel  without  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  deep  roots  of  Jewish 
people  in  their  land,  even  while  they  were  or 
are  in  the  diaspora. 

At  the  same  time  this  loyalty  to  one  land, 
to  Palestine  where  not  only  Jews  but  also 
Muslims  are  at  home,  poses  many  questions 
to  Christians  which  Marquardt  does  not 
avoid,  but  rather  faces.  In  the  middle  of  the 
book  he  calls  a  chapter  “Questions  in  be¬ 
tween”,  in  which  he  raises  the  critical  ques¬ 
tions  of  Christians,  Muslims  as  well  as  Jews 
about  the  land.  Is  the  promise  of  the  land 
together  with  all  other  promises  fulfilled  in 
Christ?  How  can  a  people  live  without  land? 
How  can  a  land  or  a  city  like  Jerusalem  be 
shared?  These  and  many  other  questions  are 
not  fully  answered  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  but  discussed  against  the  background 
of  the  three  religions.  Such  discussion  helps 
to  understand  each  other  better. 

3.  Schalom  Ben-Chorin,  a  reform  rabbi, 
theologian  and  philosopher,  a  Jew  of  German 
origin  living  in  Israel,  has  been  invited  to 
explain  to  students  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  Germany,  the  basic  contents  of 
Jewish  faith.  During  the  summer  of  1974  he 
did  so  on  the  basis  of  Maimonides’  —  the 


famous  Jewish  philosopher  and  theologian 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (1135-1204)  in  Spain  — 
thirteen  articles  of  Jewish  faith.  They  pro¬ 
ceed  from  ideas  about  God  to  Moses  and  the 
Thora,  from  anthropological  problems  to 
messianic  concepts  of  Judaism  and  to  the 
problem  of  resurrection. 

Schalom  Ben-Chorin  does  not  simply 
explain  Maimonides  for  our  age,  but  enters 
into  a  dialogue  with  Christians.  He  is  a 
dialogical  thinker,  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Martin  Buber,  who  taught  us  anew  how 
important  dialogue  is  between  people,  es¬ 
pecially  concerning  their  religions.  There¬ 
fore  this  book  does  not  present  Jewish  dogma, 
theoretical  dogmatic  convictions,  but  rather 
leads  us  into  the  living  faith  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  history  and  the  present  time  with 
their  doubts  and  hopes,  with  their  spiritual 
life  and  daily  problems.  Judaism  has  never 
developed  dogmatic  theory  like  Christianity, 
but  rather  only  a  few  important  dogmas  such 
as  the  belief  in  only  one  God,  or  the  covenant 
of  this  God  with  mankind  in  general  and  the 
Jewish  people  in  particular  which  are  very 
much  part  of  Jewish  daily  prayers. 

This  book  really  helps  both  to  understand 
Judaism  better  and  to  relate  Judaism  to  our 
Christian  faith. 

4.  Lionel  Blue,  a  reform  rabbi  of  the  Leo 
Baeck  tradition,  describes  Jewish  spirituality 
in  business  and  family  life,  in  private  prayer 
and  in  the  synagogue  services.  “Jews  de¬ 
scribe  themselves  as  ‘employees’,  and  God 
as  the  ‘employer’.  They  talk  of  themselves 
as  ‘co-partners  with  God,  in  the  work  of 
creation’.”  (p.  18) 

Christian  and  Jewish  spirituality  have 
developed  quite  differently.  Therefore  it  is 
strange  for  a  Christian  to  visit  a  Jewish  home 
for  a  Shabath  celebration  or  to  attend  syna¬ 
gogue  services.  He  might  find  not  only  a 
strange  language  —  Hebrew  —  but  also,  for 
example  in  the  synagogue,  different  attitudes: 
people  with  hats  or  caps  on  their  heads,  men 
and  women  mostly  separated,  noisy  people 
who  are  not  always  listening  to  the  rabbi  or 
cantor  who  usually  leads  the  worship,  a 
“Holy  Town  Hall”  (p.  46)  quite  different 
from  a  church.  However,  as  soon  as 
Christians  follow  the  prayers  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  or  a  Jewish  home,  as  soon  as  they 
follow  the  Scripture  readings,  they  start  to 
feel  at  home,  they  recognize  that  Jesus 
worshipped  in  such  homes,  such  synagogues. 
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The  spirituality  is  different,  but  many  basic 
contents  are  the  same,  mainly  the  Hebrew 
Bible  with  the  Thora  as  its  heart. 

One  important  problem  of  this  book,  as 
well  as  of  much  Jewish  literature,  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holocaust,  of  suffering. 
Blue  seems  to  interpret  Judaism  as  a  religion 
of  common  sense,  found  in  the  Thora  and 
Talmud,  while  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
paradox  in  which  hope  and  prosperity  are 
replaced  by  suffering  (p.  35).  This  contro¬ 
versy  is  not  one  mainly  between  Christians 
and  Jews,  but  one  within  the  Bible,  within 
Judaism  and  within  Christianity.  We  cannot 
just  vote  for  the  ideals  of  the  suburb.  There¬ 
fore  the  chapter  on  “The  Lord  of  Hosts  in 
suburbia”  should  perhaps  also  end  with  a 
question  mark,  as  does  the  foregoing  chapter 
“Earning  a  living  in  the  cosmos”  (“What  is 
the  purpose  of  our  work,  what  does  the  law 
require  of  us  in  our  time,  and  what  should 
we  make  out  of  Israel?”  p.  25) 

After  some  very  worldly  chapters  on  topics 
such  as  “Holiness  at  the  kitchen  sink  —  the 
Jewish  home”  or  “Revelation  in  the  news¬ 
paper”,  Rabbi  Blue  ends  with  the  headline 
“Towards  the  unknown  country”  and  de¬ 
scribes  our  task  of  patching  up  the  world,  of 
making  it  work  with  an  admonition  of  Rabbi 
Tarphon,  a  contemporary  of  Jesus:  “The  day 
is  short,  the  work  is  great  and  the  labourers 
are  sluggish,  and  the  wages  are  high,  and  the 
Master  of  the  house  is  insistent.  It  is  not 
your  duty  to  finish  the  work,  but  you  are 
not  free  to  neglect  it.  Faithful  is  your 
employer  to  pay  you  the  rewards  of  your 
labours.  But  know  that  the  reward  of  the 
righteous  is  in  the  time  to  come.”  (p.  102) 

5.  Elie  Wiesel’s  book  One  Generation  after 
is  not  as  new  as  the  other  publications,  but 
the  issue  of  giving  account  about  the  Holo¬ 
caust  is  just  as  vital  30  years  after  the  liber¬ 
ation  as  it  was  25  years  after  1945.  Some 
conferences  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
organized  mainly  by  Jews  and  sometimes  by 
Christians,  have  evaluated  the  Holocaust  in 
its  meaning  for  Jews  and  Christians  as  well 
as  in  a  larger  sense  for  the  world  today. 
However,  nobody  has  been  able  to  discuss 
this  issue  as  lively  with  a  concerned  friend, 
with  a  young  German  of  the  new  Left,  with 
a  young  Jew  of  today,  with  all  of  us,  as  Elie 
Wiesel. 

In  telling  the  story  of  his  own  life  from  a 
small  Rumanian  village  through  Auschwitz 


and  Buchenwald  to  France  and  America,  he 
includes  most  meaningful  prayers,  dialogues 
about  the  meaning  of  life  and  questions 
which  must  be  asked.  What  has  paved  the 
way  for  Auschwitz,  for  the  murdering  of 
millions  of  innocent  people  then  and  now? 
How  did  you  manage  to  survive?  How  can 
you  sleep,  work,  go  to  restaurants  and  movies, 
while  such  crimes  are  happening?  “To  be  a 
Jew,  therefore,  is  to  ask  a  question  —  a 
thousand  questions,  yet  always  the  same  — 
of  society,  of  others,  of  death  and  of  God. 
Why  and  how  to  survive  in  a  universe  which 
negates  you?  Or:  How  can  you  reconcile 
yourself  with  history  and  the  graves  it  digs 
and  transcends?”  (pp.  165-166) 

He  does  not  give  dogmatic  answers,  but 
discusses  these  questions  with  the  reader: 
“I  attach  more  importance  to  questions  than 
to  answers.  For  only  the  questions  can  be 
shared.”  (p.  175)  He  does  not  isolate  the 
Jewish  suffering,  but  puts  it  in  the  context 
with  Hiroshima  or  Biafra  or  Bangladesh. 
Together  with  the  reader  he  finds  answers 
which  often  raise  new  questions,  which  lead 
us  a  path  to  Jerusalem  and  the  state  of  Israel 
—  which  he  discusses  broadly  —  to  our 
responsibility  for  and  in  the  world.  It  is 
amazing  how  past  and  future,  politics  and 
religion,  this  world  and  the  coming  messianic 
age  are  mixed  in  order  to  bring  out  Jewish 
and  human  reality.  There  is  no  separation 
of  different  aspects  of  life,  but  they  rather 
enrich  each  other.  What  has  paved  the  way 
to  Auschwitz?  What  has  been  learned?  Has 
Auschwitz  served  as  a  warning?  Elie  Wiesel 
is  haunted  by  these  questions  and  makes 
them  alive  for  us,  not  for  the  past,  but  for 
our  future. 

Franz  von  Hammerstein 

Dr  von  Hammerstein  is  Executive  Secretary, 
Consultation  on  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
People,  in  the  WCC’s  department  on  Dialogue 
with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies. 


1.  Dialog  der  Feinde,  ein  leidenschaft- 

LICHES  STREITGESPRACH  UM  DIE  ZUKUNFT 

der  Araber  und  Israels  (“ Between 
Enemies ,  A  Compassionate  Dialogue  Be¬ 
tween  an  Israeli  and  an  Arab),  by  Amos 
Elon  and  Sana  Hass  an.  Wien-Miinchen- 
Ziirich:  Fritz  Molden ,  1974,  151  pp. 

2.  Die  Juden  und  ihr  Land  (“The  Jews 
and  their  Land” ) ,  by  F.-W.  Marquardt. 
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Hamburg:  Siebenstern  Taschenbuch  Ver- 
lag ,  1975 ,  160  pp. 

3.  Judischer  Glaube  (“Jewish  Faith”),  by 
Schalom  Ben-Chorin.  Tubingen:  J.  C.  B. 
Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck) ,  1975,  320  pp. 

4.  To  Heaven  with  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
the  Jewish  Path  to  God,  by  Lionel 
Blue.  London:  Dart  on,  Longman  &  Todd 
Ltd.,  1975 ,  104 pp.,  £1.50 

5.  One  Generation  After,  by  Elie  Wiesel. 
London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1971, 
198  pp. 


Papal  Primacy  and  the  Universal  Church 
(Lutherans  and  Catholics  in  Dialogue  V), 
ed.  Paul  C.  Empie  and  T.  Austin  Murphy. 
Minneapolis:  Augsberg  Publishing  House, 
1974,  255  pp.,  $1.95 

New  Delhi  (1961)  on  the  “Unity  we  seek” 
rightly  emphasized  both  “all  in  each  place” 
and  “the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all 
places  and  all  ages”.  But  what  is  there 
between?  Is  the  appropriate  middle  term 
always  geographical  —  “North  India”, 
“South  India”,  “Africa”  —  or  is  there  a 
place  for  overlapping  distinct  traditions? 
World  denominational  alliances  still  seek 
their  role,  and  Rome  recognizes  autonomy 
within  its  communion  in  “uniate”  churches. 
Is  this  a  principle  to  be  followed  further? 
Here,  within  a  common  statement  (p.  23), 
the  consultants  from  two  traditions  would 
ask  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  “if  it  is 
prepared  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation  which  would  recognize  the 
self-government  of  Lutheran  churches  within 
a  communion”. 

It  is  as  well  to  have  to  face  such  a  question, 
for  the  legitimate  role  of  diversity  in  unity 
must  exercise  us  more  and  more.  Even  so,  it 
cannot  but  occasion  disquiet,  for  this  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  local  variations,  but  of 
differences  rooted  in  history  which  will  over¬ 
lap  “in  each  place”  and  link  up  in  world 
loyalties.  Who  is  my  neighbour?  Do  I 
choose  him,  or  is  he  given  to  me?  Can  I 
foster  a  distinct  tradition  with  worldwide 
contacts  and  not  perpetuate  a  “party”  loyalty 
of  a  kind  to  raise  again  the  question:  “Is 
Christ  divided?”?  The  explorations  here 
recorded  stir  both  hopes  and  fears. 


The  book  is  a  record  of  careful  scholarship. 
Some  of  it  might  raise  in  the  minds  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Church  members  a  dismayed  question 
as  to  whether  our  visible  unity  really  depends 
on  such  meticulous  probing  of  history  and 
the  precise  shades  of  meaning  in  the  formulae 
of  past  generations.  Also,  will  those  who 
have  been  offended  by  centuries  of  prejudiced 
condemnation  be  reassured  by  the  corrections 
here  offered?  Will  not  visible  unity  come 
only  as  people  find  themselves  drawn  together 
in  a  vital  experience  of  their  reconciliation  in 
Christ,  and  will  they  then  have  patience  to 
await  the  outcome  of  the  scholars’  research 
and  the  careful  verdict  of  ecclesiastical  courts? 
The  writers  in  this  book  show  themselves 
aware  of  these  questions,  but  know  they 
have  a  duty  too,  for  it  is  by  such  patient  work 
that  the  road  blocks  are  reduced,  so  that 
when  there  is  a  will  to  unity  the  road  may 
prove  much  less  rocky  than  had  been 
imagined. 

In  the  USA,  Lutherans  and  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  have  already  made  substantial  progress 
towards  understanding  on  the  place  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  on  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
(see  Lutherans  and  Catholics  in  Dialogue  I-III). 
Now  they  have  turned  to  the  difficult  issue 
of  the  papacy,  not  yet  that  of  papal  infalli¬ 
bility  but  of  primacy,  and  the  outcome  of 
their  labour  is  impressive.  From  the  Roman 
side  there  is  movement  from  stress  on  the 
juridical  to  the  pastoral  interpretation  of  the 
papal  office.  (“His  authority  is  pastoral  in 
its  purpose  even  when  juridical  in  form”, 
(p.  19);  cf.  McDonnell’s  essay  on  the  pri¬ 
macy,  pp.  173-193.)  On  the  Lutheran  side 
we  find  a  desire  to  follow  up  the  clue  in 
Melanchthon’s  often  quoted  willingness  to 
recognize  some  kind  of  papal  superiority  “for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  general  unity  among 
Christians”  (p.  12).  On  both  sides  the  area 
to  be  explored  is  that  of  the  permanent  place 
of  “the  Petrine  function”  defined  as  “a  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  ministry  exercised  by  a  person, 
office  holder  or  local  church  with  reference 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole”  (p.  11),  i.e.  the 
link  between  the  local  and  the  universal. 
Movement  in  this  field  leads  to  a  fresh  look 
at  the  question  of  de  jure  humano  and  de  jure 
divino,  the  essential  and  the  non-essential. 
For  those  who  hold  some  aspect  of  Church 
order  so  dear  that  it  seems  to  be  given  with 
the  faith  itself  (be  it  papacy  or  historic  episco¬ 
pate  or  something  else),  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
template  reconciliation  with  others  who  do 
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not  see  it  in  such  terms.  Yet  when  a  prin¬ 
ciple  is  turned  into  an  instrument  of  exclusion 
there  is  need  to  ask  whether  it  really  has  to 
be  commended  on  such  rigid  terms  or  more 
soberly  as  having  some  practical  effectiveness 
in  serving  the  Gospel.  Such  an  approach  has 
borne  fruit  already  in  the  India  unions  and 
these  conversations  seem  to  be  moving  in  a 
similar  direction. 

The  book  is  to  be  commended  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 
The  bulk  of  it  is  taken  up  with  valuable 
essays  by  scholars  who  survey  in  detail  the 
evolution  of  the  papacy  and  of  its  interpret¬ 
ation.  They  provide,  with  some  repetition, 
a  mine  of  information  conveniently  made 
available.  Not  surprisingly,  in  bilateral  con¬ 
versations,  there  is  a  concentration  on  what 
involves  the  two  traditions,  and  since  both 
are  western,  there  can  be  some  regret  over 
the  paucity  of  material  on  the  churches  of 
the  East.  As  often  in  the  documents  of  such 
conversations,  too,  one  would  welcome  rather 
less  stress  on  claimed  strengths  and  greater 
acknowledgment  of  how  we  must  always 
depend  on  grace  alone.  It  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross  that  we  can  meet. 

Apart  from  the  essays,  and  the  many  notes 
on  these,  the  heart  of  the  book  is  found  in  a 
“Common  statement”  (pp.  9-23).  There  are 
appraisals,  too,  from  Lutheran  and  Roman 
viewpoints  respectively  (pp.  23-38),  but  what 
is  recorded  will  merit  careful  appraisal  and 
response,  not  only  from  churches  of  the 
traditions  involved  but  from  others  as  well. 

William  Stewart 

Dr  Stewart  is  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Churches’ 
Council. 


The  Apocalyptic  Movement:  Introduction 
and  Interpretation,  by  Walter  Schmi- 
thals,  translated  by  John  E.  Steely. 
Nashville ,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press ,  1975 , 
255  pp .,  $8.95 

Originally  published  in  German  by  Vanden- 
hoek  and  Ruprecht  of  Gottingen  1973,  this 
study  provides  a  first-class  introduction  to 
Jewish  apocalyptic.  The  author  tackles  in  a 
clear,  decisive  and  sensitive  way  the  many 


difficult  problems  which  this  theme  poses  for 
scholars.  He  begins  by  locating  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  world  of  ideas  and  then  tries  to  identify 
its  essence.  A  survey  of  past  research  into 
apocalyptic  follows,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  studies  of  Hilgenfeld,  Bousset,  Otto, 
and,  more  recently,  of  Rowley,  Kasemann, 
von  Rad  and  others,  in  this  field.  Later  on 
he  examines  carefully  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  apocalyptic  and  the  Old  Testament,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  apocalyptic  and 
gnosticism  on  the  other,  and  this  permits 
him  to  venture  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  apocalyptic  movement.  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  apocalyptic  in  the  New  Testament 
and  to  emphasize  the  degree  of  divergence 
between  the  concept  of  Messiah,  inherited 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  concept  of 
Son  of  Man,  peculiar  to  the  apocalyptic  tra¬ 
dition.  Next  he  reviews  the  main  examples  of 
apocalyptic  writing  —  Daniel,  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  the  Ethiopian  Enoch,  other  texts 
relating  to  Enoch,  4th  Esdras,  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  documents  more  or  less  apocalyptic 
in  character  —  and  completes  his  study  with 
a  chapter  on  the  influence  of  the  apocalyptic 
movement  in  the  history  of  religious  and 
philosophical  thought. 

The  above  summary  gives  us  some  inkling 
of  the  importance  of  Schmithals’  book,  whose 
object  is  to  introduce  a  wide  audience  to  a 
field  concerning  which  many  mistaken  ideas 
still  persist.  I  single  out  one  or  two  points. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  his  study, 
Schmithals  stresses  the  importance  of  history 
for  the  apocalyptic  writers;  but  it  is  history 
viewed  not  from  the  universalist  and  glo¬ 
balizing  standpoint  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers  but  in  terms  of  its  analogy  with  the 
cosmos  (pp.  17  ff.,  31  ff.,  etc.).  History  is 
seen  as  wholly  oriented  towards  an  ending 
and  the  appearance  it  may  have  of  being 
predetermined  serves  to  safeguard  the  present 
moment  by  including  it  within  a  totality 
which  issues  in  the  end  in  a  new  world  (p.  36). 

Schmithals  also  calls  attention  to  the 
patently  pessimistic  character  of  apocalyptic: 
this  world  is  evil,  radically  evil,  and  must  be 
replaced  by  another.  No  good  can  come  of 
it  (pp.  40  ff.).  This  pessimism  can  produce  a 
certain  apathy  towards  events  here  on  earth; 
it  compensates  for  this  by  gnosticism.  Despite 
their  differences,  gnostics  and  apocalypticists 
unite  here  in  a  shared  experience  of  reality 
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(pp.  89  ff.).  But  apocalyptic  remains  Jewish, 
that  is  to  say,  based  on  the  Old  Testament, 
diverging  from  it  sometimes  in  universalist, 
dualist  and  individualist  ideas  of  a  distinctive 
kind.  It  also  radically  revises  the  concepts  of 
sin,  history  and  salvation  (pp.  68  ff.). 

Schmithals  also  shows  how  apocalyptic 
continues  in  the  New  Testament  (not  exclus¬ 
ively  in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse)  and  in 
the  Church.  The  final  pages  of  his  book  are 
devoted  to  showing  the  importance  of  the 
apocalyptic  movement,  which  has  too  fre¬ 
quently  been  misunderstood  by  theologians 
who  have  dismissed  it  as  a  peculiarity  of 
eccentric  sectarians  out  of  touch  with  reality. 
He  points  out  the  influence  of  apocalyptic  on 
theologians  like  Augustine,  Spener,  and 
Moltmann,  as  well  as  on  Marxist  thought, 
among  others  (pp.  236  ff.). 

In  recommending  this  book,  the  reviewer 
would  also  like  to  note,  in  conclusion,  that, 
in  Schmithals’  view,  apocalyptic  is  to  be 
explained  not  in  terms  of  biblical  prophecy 
or  of  Old  Testament  wisdom,  nor  again  in 
terms  of  Iranian  or  gnostic  influences,  as  has 
sometimes  been  suggested,  but  by  a  distinc¬ 
tive  experience  of  reality,  an  experience  which 
can  recur  frequently.  As  Rudolf  Otto  long 
ago  surmised  (pp.  146  ff.),  apocalyptic  is  a 
distinctive  —  religious  —  way  of  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  world,  especially  its  dark  aspects,  on 
the  basis  of  actual  experience. 

Robert  Martin-Achard 

Dr  Martin-Achard  is  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  the  University  of  Geneva.  This  text  has  been 
translated  from  the  French  by  the  WCC  Language 
Service. 


The  Christian  Tradition.  A  History  of  the 
Development  of  Doctrine.  Vol.  2:  The 
Spirit  of  Eastern  Christendom  (600-1700) , 
by  Jaroslav  Pelikan.  Chicago  and  Lon¬ 
don:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press ,  1974 , 
XXVI,  329  pp .,  $16.50 

Instead  of  ex  oriente  lux ,  the  introduction 
to  this  second  volume  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  doctrine  by  Jaroslav  Pelikan 
should  be  entitled  in  oriente  lux ,  for  it  throws 
light  on  a  period  which  western  accounts  of 
the  history  of  doctrine  generally  disregard  or 


dismiss  as  unimportant,  whether  from  ignor¬ 
ance  or  from  prejudice.  The  decay  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
decay  of  Greek  theology,  with  the  result  that 
in  the  modern  encounter  with  eastern 
Christendom  many  people  imagine  they  are 
simply  dealing  with  the  relics  of  an  age  long 
gone. 

The  author  completely  rectifies  such  ideas 
with  his  presentation  of  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  crucial  issues  of  this  period.  In 
opposition  to  the  thesis  that  the  Christian 
faith  underwent  a  process  of  metaphysical 
alienation  in  Greek  theology,  Pelikan  directs 
our  attention  from  the  outset  to  the  soterio- 
logical  concern  with  the  idea  of  “salvation 
through  deification”  and  the  consistent  dis¬ 
tinction  of  “theology”,  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  God,  and  “economy”,  reflection 
on  God’s  saving  action.  To  this  end  he 
shows  clearly  that  doctrine  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  Christian  life,  and  theology  in  worship. 
As  in  the  first  volume,  the  author  bases  his 
survey  on  sources  which  have  certain  empha¬ 
ses  but  which  allow  a  wide  variety  of  Greek, 
Syrian,  Latin  and  Slav  tradition  to  speak. 

The  different  chapters  deal  with  an  excellent 
selection  of  theological  issues.  In  the  first 
chapter,  “The  authority  of  the  fathers”,  the 
basic  questions  of  doctrine  are  presented 
with  particular  reference  to  the  works  of 
Maximus  Confessor.  The  second  chapter, 
“Union  and  division  in  Christ”,  deals  with 
post-Chalcedonian  christology,  especially  the 
Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites.  This  is  a 
most  useful  source  of  information  for  con¬ 
temporary  discussions  with  the  non-Chalce- 
donian  churches.  For  the  Nestorians  the 
main  emphasis  is  on  the  works  of  Babai  the 
Great,  while  for  the  Monophysites  Severus 
of  Antioch  and  Jacob  of  Edessa  are  most 
important.  For  the  Monothelete  contro¬ 
versies  the  principal  witness  is  once  again 
Maximus.  The  presentation  ends  with  the 
ancient  church’s  summary  of  orthodox  chris¬ 
tology  in  the  eighth  century  “Doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos” 
and  the  works  of  John  of  Damascus.  The 
latter  also  occupies  a  central  position  in  the 
following  chapter  on  the  iconoclastic  contro¬ 
versy,  “Images  of  the  invisible”.  These  con¬ 
fusing  and  many-levelled  controversies  in 
eighth  century  Byzantium  are  shown  to  be 
closely  bound  up  with  practical  piety,  “the 
melody  of  theology”,  as  it  was  called  at  the 
time. 
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Leaving  these  internal  conflicts,  the  next 
three  chapters  turn  to  the  meeting  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  theology  with  theses  reaching  it  from  the 
outside.  The  first  of  these  chapters  is  the 
one  on  “The  challenge  of  the  Latin  Church” 
dealing  with  the  profound  schism  between 
East  and  West  which  progressively  affected 
political  administration,  language  and  also, 
of  course,  theology.  Augustine  in  the  West 
and  the  Cappadocian  school  in  the  East 
represent  different  styles  of  theology  and 
piety.  The  principal  clash  between  East  and 
West  on  the  subject  of  the  Filioque  and  its 
canonical  and  dogmatic  aspects  are  discussed 
at  length. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  “The  vindication  of 
Trinitarian  Monotheism”,  the  author  gives  a 
helpful  description  of  the  inter-religious  dia¬ 
logue  in  the  East  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
God  and  the  Trinity.  This  includes  the 
relationship  to  the  Jews  and,  in  the  Slavic 
area,  to  the  Khazars  who  were  converts  to 
Judaism,  the  discussions  with  dualist  move¬ 
ments,  particularly  the  Bogomil  movement 
which  spread  throughout  the  Balkans,  and 
finally  the  confrontation  with  Islam  and  the 
continuing  influence  of  Greek  philosophy. 
This  presentation  should  at  last  make  it  clear 
to  a  wider  audience  that  the  idea  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  degenerated  into  an 
end  in  itself  in  scholastic  speculation  is 
untenable.  In  fact  it  becomes  apparent  that 
it  was  a  theological  necessity  in  this  historical 
confrontation. 

The  sixth  and  last  chapter  of  the  book  is 
entitled  “The  last  flowering  of  Byzantine 
orthodoxy”  but  the  author  shows  he  is  aware 
of  the  problems  attached  to  such  a  title  and 
reminds  the  reader  that  at  the  fall  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1453,  the  continuity  of  Byzantine 
theology  was  far  more  impressive  than  its 
discontinuity.  This  includes  the  transition 
from  Greek  to  Slavic  orthodoxy.  What  can 
be  called  the  “new”  theology  in  the  East  is 
shown  from  the  Byzantine  mystic  of  Simeon, 
“the  New  Theologian”,  up  to  Gregorius 
Palamas,  and  from  Russian  piety  in  the 
works  of  Nilus  Sorskij  as  a  stream  of  experi¬ 
ential  theology  which  is  as  unfamiliar  as  it  is 
fascinating  for  western  theology. 

The  medieval  debates  with  Latin  theology 
are  here  presented  from  the  eastern  point  of 
view  only.  The  forthcoming  third  volume 
will  examine  them  also  from  the  western 
side.  The  book  ends  with  a  short  account  of 


the  meeting  between  Byzantine  and  Refor¬ 
mation  theology  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Discussion  of  the  theology 
henceforth  developing  in  the  Slavic  world 
will  be  reserved  for  the  fifth  volume. 

It  only  remains  to  hope  that  this  book  will 
receive  the  broad  interest  and  attention  it 
deserves  so  that  it  can  help  to  disarm  preju¬ 
dice  and  fill  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 

Reinhard  Slenczka 

Prof.  Slenczka  is  Professor  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology  and  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute, 
University  of  Heidelberg.  This  text  has  been 
translated  from  the  German  by  the  WCC  Lan¬ 
guage  Service. 


Introduzione  all’Antico  Testamento,  by 

J.  Alberto  Soggin.  Brescia ,  Italy:  Paideia 

Editrice ,  1974 ,  666  pp. 

In  this  work  Soggin  again  shows  his  gift 
for  synthesis,  skill  in  exposition  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  is  the  second 
edition,  the  first  having  appeared  in  1968. 
It  is  not  a  history  of  Israel  but,  in  the  strict 
sense,  an  introduction  to  all  the  books  of 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
their  origins  to  the  close  of  Alexandrine 
written  tradition.  In  a  few  pages  (65  ff.), 
Soggin  succeeds  in  conveying  to  us  the  unique 
character  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  centred  on  a 
“history”  in  which  God  acts  among  men. 
What  appears  to  be  well-known  to  us  can 
still  be  appropriately  restated  and  clarified. 

The  reference  to  Albrektson,  History  and 
the  Gods  (p.  75),  ought  to  have  prompted  a 
more  thorough  comment,  because  Albrekt- 
son’s  emphasis  on  the  experience  of  inter¬ 
vention  in  history  by  the  gods  among  the 
peoples  of  the  East  confuses  different  aspects. 
It  is  not  enough  simply  to  speak  with  Soggin 
of  the  “organic  character”  of  biblical  history; 
in  fact,  for  the  Israelites,  recognition  of  God 
in  history  implies  the  generation  of  an  his¬ 
torical  project  which  is  a  communal  one  (on 
the  plane  of  the  “people”  and  not  a  monopoly 
of  the  “king”  as  in  the  East),  lived  in  con¬ 
stant  and  hermeneutical  tension  between 
paradigm  saving  events  and  an  ever-moving 
promise.  The  “future  of  the  people”  assumes 
ever  greater  importance  as  Israel’s  conscious¬ 
ness  of  becoming  a  people  develops. 
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In  dealing  with  the  features  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  inspired  book,  Soggin  rightly 
feels  obliged  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
myth,  legend  and  history  (pp.  77  ff.)  before 
discussing  the  various  literary  blocks  or  sep¬ 
arate  books.  For  the  readers  of  this  Review, 
we  need  not  linger  over  this  last  section 
(which  occupies  almost  the  whole  book),  but 
only  glance  at  the  introductory  themes. 

1.  The  discussion  of  myth  (pp.  77  If.) 
remains  on  an  apologetic  plane,  and  thus 
myth  is  emptied  of  its  point  and  symbolic 
connotation.  If  Israel  eliminates  myth  (the 
general  statement),  it  does  so  by  abandoning 
the  mythical  world-view,  not  the  language 
which  is  mythical  in  structure  and  in  fact 
abounds  throughout  the  Bible.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  obvious  survivals  or  of 
remnants  taken  by  way  of  quotation  from 
other  contexts,  of  illustration,  etc.  (expressions 
used  on  p.  79);  nor  is  it  necessary  to  admit  an 
“inevitable  minimum”  (ibid.)  of  mythical 
themes.  The  most  recent  studies  of  myth 
(not  precisely  those  of  Bultmann!)  in  relation 
to  the  phenomenology  of  religion  and  semi¬ 
otics,  oblige  us  to  regard  the  presence  of 
mythical  features  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible  in  a  different  way.  The  said  mythical 
language  —  linked  to  “interpretation”  and 
not  to  chronicle  —  by  its  very  structure 
remains  on  a  distinct  plane  and  opens  out  on 
transcendence.  But  in  Israel,  that  transcen¬ 
dence  is  “recognized”  in  historical  events  and 
not  only  in  nature,  and  this  has  endless 
implications. 

2.  In  Chapter  II  (pp.  33  ff.)  there  is  a 
comment  on  the  tradition  which  fixed  the 
Canon  on  a  chronological  basis.  Attention 
should  have  been  drawn  not  only  to  the 
incongruities  of  this  (p.  35)  but  also  to  the 
apparent  superficiality  of  such  a  criterion, 
because  inquiry  would  have  to  be  made  also 
into  the  “intention”  (ideological  or  theologi¬ 
cal)  behind  it,  or  the  phenomenon  evaluated 
in  itself.  The  chronological  argument  (closing 
of  the  Canon  at  the  death  of  Ezra)  is  non- 
critical,  because  it  is  a  “symbol”  of  something 
else;  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  explained 
hermeneutically  by  a  process  of  “identifi¬ 
cation”  of  the  community  by  a  form  of 
thought.  There  are  critical  moments  when  a 
world  outlook  has  to  be  defined  and  circum¬ 
scribed  within  precise  limits;  afterwards  his¬ 
torical  arguments  are  then  elaborated,  such 
as  this  chronological  criterion.  They  are  not 


in  fact  the  motive,  but  the  justification  of  an 
attitude  that  has  already  been  adopted. 

3.  As  regards  the  Alexandrine  Canon  in 
particular,  Soggin  is  very  clear  (pp.  40  ff.). 
In  regard  to  the  “deuterocanonical”  books, 
his  ecumenical  attitude  is  shown  on  the  one 
hand  by  his  criticism  of  the  widespread  use 
of  the  term  “apocrypha”  in  regard  to  them, 
and  on  the  other  by  his  minimization  of  its 
doctrinal  importance  and  consequently  of  the 
tenor  of  the  controversy.  Nevertheless, 
another  question  remains:  the  Canon  of  the 
Septuagint  (lxx)  was  the  one  used  by  the 
primitive  Church.  That  is  a  theological  and 
not  merely  an  historical  fact,  connected  with 
the  mission  of  the  Church  to  the  pagan  world. 
If  that  is  so,  why  did  the  Protestant  churches 
revert  to  the  Jewish  Palestinian  Canon?  Was 
that  not  a  retrogressive  step?  And  why  did 
the  Catholic  Church  reject  3  Esdras  and 
3  Maccabees?  In  all  events,  these  all  consti¬ 
tute  theological  facts  which  define  correspond¬ 
ing  traditions,  and  to  that  extent  have  their 
significance.  It  is  important  from  the  ecu¬ 
menical  point  of  view  to  deal  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  which,  obviously,  exceeds  the  scope  of 
an  OT  introduction  such  as  the  present. 

We  hope  that  Soggin’s  work  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  fruitful  in  promoting  knowledge  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  as  a  guide  to  its  reading. 

J.  Severino  Croatto 

Prof.  Croatto  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
History  of  Religions  at  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires.  This  review  has  been  translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  the  WCC  Language  Service. 


The  Contemporary  Explosion  of  Theology, 
ed.  Michael  D.  Ryan.  Metuchen,  N.J.: 
The  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  1975,  190  pp., 
$7.50 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  introduc¬ 
tory  studies  in  theology.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections:  theology  in  crisis,  theologies  of 
evolutionary  change,  theologies  of  the  future 
and  theologies  of  the  historical  present. 

The  editor  in  his  introduction  says  that 
there  are  three  aspects  to  this  theological 
explosion:  first,  the  crisis  of  faith  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  casualties:  “theology  itself  has 
always  been  a  risk”  (p.  10);  second,  this 
explosion  has  given  us  “a  plurality  of  the- 
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ologies  —  even  within  one  community  of 
faith”  (p.  11);  thirdly,  theologies  are  helping 
the  churches  “to  understand  the  minority 
status  of  Christianity”  in  our  world  (p.  14). 

The  Christian  theologians  whose  writings 
are  considered  in  this  book  are:  Langdon 
Gilkey,  Hans  Kiing,  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
Norman  Pittenger,  John  Cobb,  Edward 
Schillebeeckx,  J.  Moltmann  and  Henry  Cade. 
Three  Jewish  theologians  are  also  introduced 
to  us:  Richard  Rubens tein,  Elie  Wiesel  and 
Emil  Fackenheim. 

The  editor  believes  that  “the  Christian 
theologians  to  be  reckoned  with  today  are 
Roman  Catholic”  (p.  10).  Rahner,  Lonergan, 
Kiing  and  Schillebeeckx  in  our  day  take  the 
place  of  Barth,  Brunner  and  Tillich  of  an 
earlier  period. 

The  Jewish  theologians  referred  to  here 
believe  that  a  new  approach  to  theology  is 
necessary  since  the  Holocaust  of  Auschwitz. 
The  extermination  of  six  million  Jews  by 
Hitler  had  no  real  purpose  other  than  that 
of  destruction.  It  was  “evil  for  evil’s  sake” 
(p.  157).  In  view  of  the  Holocaust,  one  of 
the  subjects  for  dialogue  between  Christians 
and  Jews,  so  it  is  stated,  is  that  of  hope. 

The  concluding  chapter  by  the  editor  on 
“Theology  in  the  new  diaspora”  is  both 
theologically  creative  and  religiously  sugges¬ 
tive.  By  diaspora  the  writer  means  “that  the 
people  of  these  faiths  are  scattered,  living  in 
relative  isolation  from  one  another”  (p.  163). 
He  sees  “some  important  implications  of  this 
new  diaspora  for  the  community  of  faith  and 
for  theology”  (p.  165).  First,  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  theologies,  many  of  which 
will  be  short-lived.  Second,  “theology  will 
be  increasingly  theology  of  the  laity,  and  not 
for  the  laity”  (p.  165).  Third,  the  minority 
status  of  the  Church,  if  appropriated  and 
accepted,  will  prove  to  be  “the  most  revol¬ 
utionary  ingredient  in  Christian  theology  from 
now  to  the  end  of  the  century”  (p.  166).  The 
triumphalist  stance  of  the  Church  and  its 
theology  is  finished.  We  have  entered  a  post- 
Christian  era.  “The  Christians  of  the  new 
diaspora  live  with  a  remnant  consciousness 
that  is  nurtured  by  their  studies  in  scripture 
and  tradition”  (p.  179).  Henceforth  the  role 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  the  servant  community 
in  the  secular  world. 

While  all  the  chapters  point  up  questions 
for  discussion,  we  must  concentrate  on  a 
couple  of  questions  raised  in  the  last  chapter 


which  provoke  more  consideration.  We  are 
told  that  the  Church  must  be  a  servant  com¬ 
munity  today.  This  is  so  largely  because  of 
its  minority  status.  But  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament  had  a  minority  status  and  it 
gave  little  thought  to  being  only  a  servant 
society.  That  Church  had  a  message  to  pro¬ 
claim  and  declared  it  with  zeal.  The  early 
Christians  believed  that  in  Christ  there  had 
been  revealed  the  ultimate  truth  of  God. 
This  belief  was  not  based  on  human  tri¬ 
umphalist  ideas  but  on  the  assurance  of  faith 
that  was  theirs  because  they  had  received  a 
revelation  from  the  risen  and  ascended  Lord. 
The  only  triumphalism  in  the  New  Testament 
is  that  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  which  affirms 
the  triumph  of  the  one  holy  God.  How, 
then,  can  Christians  of  the  new  diaspora  be 
nurtured  on  the  scriptures  and  tradition 
“with  a  remnant  consciousness”  when  the 
idea  of  remnant  practically  disappears  in  the 
New  Testament?  The  Church,  in  obedience 
to  the  Great  Commission  to  go  into  all  the 
world,  had  to  forget  the  remnant  idea  and 
instead  go  forth  to  “make  disciples”. 

Then,  too,  Dr  Ryan,  like  many  others, 
thinks  only  of  the  Church  and  its  Head  in 
terms  of  servant  (doulos).  But  Jesus  Christ 
is  also  Saviour  and  Lord.  In  the  English 
New  Testament  when  the  word  servant  is 
applied  to  Jesus  it  is  usually  not  doulos  that 
is  used  but  pais  —  a  child,  or  son.  We  should 
see  the  Church  not  first  as  the  servant  of 
society  but  the  servant  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  society  —  a  very  different  thing.  The 
Church’s  validation  comes  not  from  being  a 
Good  Samaritan  community  but  from  the 
Word  of  God  which  calls  her  to  obedience  in 
the  world.  A  mere  servant  theology  will 
probably  “get  lost  in  the  garbage  pails  of  the 
secular  city”.  By  emphasizing  only  the  ser¬ 
vant  role  of  Christ  and  the  Church  we  have 
a  reduced  christology  and  a  reduced  ecclesi- 
ology. 

This  is  a  stimulating,  informative  and  valu¬ 
able  book  on  the  writings  of  contemporary 
theologians.  It  is  made  all  the  more  valuable 
by  the  excellent  introductions  to  each  theo¬ 
logian  by  the  editor  as  well  as  his  general 
introduction  and  conclusion. 

Ralph  Chalmers 

The  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers  was  formerly  professor  at 
the  Atlantic  School  of  Theology  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada. 
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Religion  and  Sexism:  Images  of  Women  in 

the  Jewish  and  Christian  Traditions, 

ed .  Rosemary  Radford  Ruether.  New 

York:  Simon  &  Schuster ,  1974 ,  $9.95 

Emmeline  Pankhurst,  an  advocate  of 
women’s  voting  rights  in  England  in  the 
early  1900s,  knew  implicitly  the  sexist  tra¬ 
dition  in  Judaism  and  Christianity  which  is 
described  so  explicitly  in  Rosemary  Ruether’s 
edited  work,  Religion  and  Sexism.  Mrs  Pank¬ 
hurst  revealed  this  tradition  with  a  theologi¬ 
cal  suggestion  while  comforting  a  friend  after 
they  both  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
a  feminist  demonstration,  saying:  “My  dear, 
you  must  pray  to  God  and  She  will  help 
you.” 

The  eleven  essays  in  the  book  Religion  and 
Sexism  trace  historically  the  images  of 
women  found  in  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
beginning  with  ancient  Jewish  creation  stories 
and  concluding  with  an  essay  on  contempor¬ 
ary  Protestant  thought,  Joan  Romero’s  “The 
protestant  principle:  a  woman’s-eye  view  of 
Barth  and  Tillich”  and  a  modem  version  of 
the  creation  story,  “The  coming  of  Lilith”  by 
Judith  Goldenberg.  The  recurring  theme 
throughout  these  essays  is  the  relationship  of 
patriarchal  religion  to  both  feminine  imagery 
and  to  the  actual  psychic  and  social  self- 
images  of  women.  The  orchestration  of  this 
theme  is  handled  intelligently  by  the  editor 
and  creatively  written  by  the  authors  who 
represent  Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
academic  backgrounds.  To  illustrate  the 
diversity  of  their  training  and  interests,  one 
writer,  Judith  Hauptman,  is  Instructor  of  the 
Talmud  in  the  Teachers’  Institute  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City,  another  contributor,  Clara  Henning, 
earned  a  graduate  degree  in  Roman  Catholic 
Canon  Law  and  has  worked  as  a  canon 
lawyer  for  the  Diocese  of  Detroit,  while  the 
editor,  Rosemary  Ruether,  is  Professor  of 
Historical  Theology  at  Howard  University 
School  of  Religion  in  Washington,  D.C. 

An  apologetic  theme  is  found  in  some  of 
the  essays  in  Religion  and  Sexism ,  explaining 
woman’s  secondary  role  as  a  cultural  by¬ 
product  of  a  patriarchal  society.  Phyllis  Bird 
points  out  in  “Images  of  women  in  the  Old 
Testament”  that  the  creation  of  Eve  from 
Adam’s  body  —  from  the  older,  Yahwistic 
account  of  creation  —  indicates  not  the 
inferior  status  of  woman  but  the  essential 
identity  of  man  and  woman.  In  the  same 


apologetic  mood,  Judith  Hauptman  writes  in 
“Images  of  women  in  the  Talmud”  that  the 
lack  of  female  participation  in  the  study  of 
the  Torah  and  in  the  rituals  of  the  synagogue 
was  not  a  matter  of  feminine  inferiority,  but 
of  practical  necessity  for  women  to  give  their 
energies  to  nurturing  the  development  of 
Jewish  families. 

Praise  is  also  given  the  early  Christian 
Church  by  Constance  Parvey  in  “The  the¬ 
ology  and  leadership  of  women  in  the  New 
Testament”,  for  its  courageous  attitudes 
towards  women  who  had  been  liberated  by 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  a  brief 
time  during  its  beginnings,  Christianity  beheld 
the  Pauline  vision.  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  you  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Unfortunately,  this  vision  was  difficult  for 
even  saints  and  prophets  to  sustain.  From 
the  heights  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  Judaism  and 
Christianity  plunge  to  mundane  depths 
—  they  tell  women  to  cover  their  heads,  to 
be  silent  in  holy  places,  to  stay  away  from 
the  altar  during  certain  times  of  the  month. 
These  concerns  and  others  are  well  docu¬ 
mented  in  Religion  and  Sexism ,  specifically 
in  the  articles  written  by  Bernard  Prusak 
(“Woman:  seductive  siren  and  source  of 
sin?”),  Rosemary  Ruether  (“Misogynism  and 
virginal  feminism  in  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church”),  Eleanor  McLaughlin  (“Equality 
of  souls,  inequality  of  sexes:  women  in 
medieval  theology”)  and  Clara  Henning 
(“Canon  law  and  the  battle  of  the  sexes”). 

After  reading  these  scholarly  essays  with 
their  helpful  footnotes  and  suggested  reading 
lists,  it  is  apparent  that  the  contemporary 
problems  of  sexism  have  been  nourished  by 
the  traditional  Jewish  and  Christian  andro¬ 
centric  views  of  women.  It  is  the  hope  of  all 
the  authors,  however,  that  by  examining 
objectively  such  religious  attitudes  we  may, 
as  Rosemary  Ruether  suggests,  be  able  to 
move  beyond  these  images  of  women  to  a 
“new  humanity  based  on  dialogue  and 
reciprocal  consciousness”.  This  is  indeed  a 
noble  humanitarian  hope  —  to  understand 
is  to  forgive. 

Doris  Hunter 

Dr  Hunter  is  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Bentley  College,  Waltham,  Mass., 
and  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  at  Lincoln  College, 
Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  USA. 
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Case-Book  on  Church  and  Society,  eds. 

Keith  R.  Bridston,  Fred  K.  Foulkes, 

Ann  D.  Myers  and  Louis  Weeks.  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press ,  1974,  220  pp. 

It  appears  that  since  1971  a  summer  work¬ 
shop  has  been  held  at  the  Boston  Theological 
Institute  for  teachers  of  theology,  to  explore 
the  case-work  method  in  education,  particu¬ 
larly  as  practised  in  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  The  cases  quoted  in  this  book  have 
been  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  work¬ 
shop  (names  and  places  mostly  being  altered), 
and  it  concludes  by  brief  reflections  on  the 
method,  and  hints  on  carrying  it  out  in 
writing  up  and  teaching  cases.  Various  bodies 
have  sponsored  the  workshop,  notably  the 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools. 
Of  the  editors  of  the  book,  Bridston  is  the 
Director  and  Myers  the  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Case-Study  Institute,  Weeks  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Seminary,  and  Foulkes  is  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Business  Administration  at 
Harvard  Business  School. 

It  will  probably  be  most  useful  to  readers 
of  this  review  if  I  mention  the  essence  of  the 
twelve  cases  included:  (1)  The  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  a  congregation  with  respect  to 
the  fabric  of  its  church  when  the  steeple  has 
been  struck  by  lightening.  (2)  The  decision 
to  be  made  by  a  minister  in  the  council  of 
his  church  when  a  homosexual  requests  ordi¬ 
nation.  (3)  The  line  to  be  taken  by  a  presby¬ 
tery  when  one  of  its  ministers  becomes  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  Anglican  Church  in  order  also 
to  act  as  a  lay  reader  in  it.  (4)  How  a  church 
council  is  to  respond  to  a  request  for  the  use 
of  part  of  its  buildings  for  a  therapy  group 
for  homosexuals.  (5)  Should  a  church  close 
its  youth  coffee  house  when  there  has  been  a 
riot  in  it?  (6)  The  kind  of  a  parish  one  par¬ 
ticular  seminary  student  and  his  wife  should 
seek  to  minister  in.  (7)  Problems  of  inter¬ 
church  cooperation  in  a  locality  when  a  min¬ 
ister  of  one  is  found  to  have  had  a  homosexual 
connection  with  a  lad  of  seventeen.  (8)  What, 
if  anything,  is  to  be  done  by  a  presbytery 
when  one  of  its  ministers  sponsors  in  an 
election  a  candidate  of  the  American  Com¬ 
munist  party.  (9)  What  to  do  when  there  is 
a  massive  resistance  among  churchgoers  in  a 
small  town  to  a  racially  integrated  act  of 
worship  proposed  by  youth  leaders.  (10)  The 
problem  of  ministering  to  an  uncooperative 
patient.  (11)  The  problem  of  a  layman  in 


ministering  to  a  dying  one.  (12)  The  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  by  a  denominational  com¬ 
mittee  in  producing  an  official  report  on 
abortion. 

There  should  be  little  dispute  about  the 
value  of  this  method  as  part  of  theological 
education,  and  of  course  not  only  for  sem¬ 
inarians  but  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
education,  from  the  upper  forms  of  secondary 
schools  onwards.  Bridston,  in  his  brief  intro¬ 
duction,  points  out  that  it  was  precisely  in 
dealing  with  moral  problems  arising  in  the 
life  of  the  early  Church  that  St  Paul  was  led 
to  some  of  his  most  fruitful  theological 
teaching,  I  Corinthians  being  the  most 
obvious  example.  It  seems  clear  that  a 
method  which  is  taken  for  granted  in  the 
business  schools,  not  to  mention  case  con¬ 
ferences  among  social  workers,  is  likely  to  be 
fruitful  in  the  various  but  closely  related 
fields  of  pastoral  or  practical  theology,  and 
Christian  ethics  or  moral  theology  (and  I 
suspect  in  other  areas  of  theological  study). 
My  own  experience  of  teaching  and  examining 
is  that  when  dealing  with  particular  cases 
students  are,  on  the  whole,  more  percipient 
in  their  moral  judgments  than  in  more  theor¬ 
etical  work,  and  this  is  encouraging.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  an  issue  to  be  fought  in  aca¬ 
demic  circles,  I  suspect  that  it  arises  over  the 
matter  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  these  studies 
as  compared  to  that  allocated  to  more  tra¬ 
ditional  areas  and  methods  of  study;  for  they 
do  demand  time  in  teaching  hours  and  in 
preparing  cases. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  cases  in  this 
book  should  be  slavishly  followed.  Some  of 
them  are  not  full  enough  for  that,  and  some 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  a  cultural 
context  which  makes  it  difficult  for  someone 
in  a  different  one  to  appreciate  the  nuances. 
Rather,  the  book  is  an  encouragement  to 
others,  through  the  examples  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  guidance  given,  to  provide  their  own. 

Ronald  Preston 

Prof.  Preston  is  Professor  of  Social  and  Pastoral 
Theology  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Manchester,  UK. 
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Rome  and  Canterbury  through  Four 

Centuries:  a  Study  of  the  Relations 

BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  AND  THE 

Anglican  Churches  1530-1973,  by  B.  and 

M.  Pawley.  Oxford:  A.  R.  Mowbray  & 

Co  Ltd,  1974,  395  pp.,  £7.50 

This  work  is  a  significant  product  of  that 
informed  ecumenism  which  has  done  so 
much  to  invigorate  Christian  living  in  recent 
decades.  It  is  no  superficial  essay  tossed  off 
to  bolster  up  existing  prejudices  of  the  type 
beloved  by  “Truth”  societies,  but  a  very 
solid  and  well-balanced  study  of  relations 
between  Rome  and  Anglicans  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII  to  the  years  after  Vatican  II. 
The  reading  behind  it  is  clearly  extensive  and 
includes  study  of  some  sources  little  used 
even  by  specialists.  Very  occasionally  the 
tempo  lags,  but  mostly  the  work  progresses 
vigorously  and  clearly  and  it  is  commendably 
free  from  top-heavy  detail. 

Given  the  immense  complexity  of  the 
sources  and  the  very  small  part  of  them 
which  has  hitherto  been  digested  for  public 
use,  the  authors  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  produce  a  definitive  bird’s-eye  view  of  so 
tangled  a  subject,  and  they  nobly  confess  in 
their  introduction  that  their  book  is  “not  of 
course  exhaustive  or  even  systematic  but 
fragmentary”.  But  the  fragments  they  choose 
are  large  and  significant  and  their  work  cuts 
a  path  which  will  be  useful  both  to  historians 
and  to  the  ecumenical  man  in  the  street  who 
will  find  it  helpful,  for  example,  to  have  a 
summary  of  Dr  Sykes’  massive  work  on 
Archbishop  Wake  and  the  Gallican  Church. 

The  early  chapters  are  the  least  satisfying, 
largely  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reassessing 
briefly  the  Tudor  Church  in  the  light  of 
modem  research  and  rethinking,  but,  like  the 
rest  of  the  book,  they  are  utterly  free  from 
anything  tendencious  or  cheap.  Many  will 
find  the  concluding  pages  the  most  impressive 
and  useful  part.  As  as  Anglican  observer  at 
Vatican  II  and  later  as  Anglican  representa¬ 
tive  in  Rome,  Archdeacon  Pawley  had  stu¬ 
pendous  opportunities  to  watch  the  historic 
work  of  Pope  John  and  Pope  Paul,  as  had 
his  wife  who  had  now  long  left  behind  her 
work  on  a  mysterious  body  magnificently 
entitled  “Subversive  Operations  Executive”. 
The  result  is  a  most  perceptive  and  finely 
written  commentary  on  the  work  of  the  New 
Papacy  which  deserves  the  widest  attention 
and  fully  confirms  the  view,  held  by  others 


of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Pope  Paul,  that  the 
extent  of  his  magnanimity  and  spiritual 
understanding  is  still  far  from  adequately 
appreciated  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  and 
especially  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

J.  C.  Dickinson 

The  Rev.  Mr  Dickinson  was  till  recently  Senior 
Lecturer  in  Church  History  at  Birmingham  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  also  held  the  Chaire  d’cecum6- 
nisme  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Lyons. 


Die  christliche  Wahrheit  zwischen  Hare- 
sie  und  Konfession,  Theologische  Exist enz 
Heute  No.  181,  by  Karl-Gerhard  Steck. 
Miinchen:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1974,  68 pp., 
DM  7.80 

This  booklet  contains  two  essays  by  the 
German  systematician  Steck,  who  is  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Ecumenical 
Studies  in  Munster.  They  deserve  a  fair 
hearing  by  all  who  work  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  mainly  because  they  pose  some 
challenging  (though  sometimes  unfair)  criti¬ 
cisms. 

The  first,  and  to  me  the  more  important, 
paper  deals  with  the  notion  of  heresy.  This 
has  become  a  topic  in  ecumenical  discussions, 
especially  since  the  Fourth  Assembly  in 
Uppsala  where  Visser ’t  Hooft  said:  “It  must 
become  clear  that  church  members  who  deny 
in  fact  their  responsibility  for  the  needy  in 
any  part  of  the  world  are  just  as  much  guilty 
of  heresy  as  those  who  deny  this  or  that 
article  of  the  faith.”  1  Since  then  the  PCR 
in  particular  has  provided  the  context  in 
which  the  question  of  heresy  has  been  raised. 

Steck’s  essay  is  helpful  in  so  far  as  it 
places  the  issue  of  heresy  in  the  wider  context 
of  both  historical  and  systematical  consider¬ 
ations.  Steck  points  out  that  the  main  cri¬ 
terion  for  judging  what  is  heretical  must  be 
christological.  Whether  Christ  is  loved  or 
not  is  to  be  seen  as  the  source  of  right  and 
heretical  faith.  It  is  not  the  obedience  to  the 
Church  but  the  obedience  to  Christ  which 
counts  when  heresies  have  to  be  discerned. 


1  The  Uppsala  Report  1968,  WCC,  Geneva, 
p.  320. 
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Steck  also  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
to  a  great  extent  non-theological  factors  have 
had  considerable  influence  in  decreeing  a 
certain  faith  as  heretical.  Therefore,  he 
pleads  for  the  greatest  possible  sobriety  in 
calling  something  heretical,  and  he  expresses 
his  fear  that  the  way  in  which  the  notion  of 
heresy  is  being  treated  in  ecumenical  dis¬ 
course  does  not  show  the  care  and  restraint 
needed  in  this  very  delicate  question.  Under 
no  circumstances  the  term  heresy  may  be 
used  to  silence  opposite  views. 

I  would,  however,  question  Steck’s  categ¬ 
orical  “No”  to  applying  the  concept  of  heresy 
to  ethical  and  political  matters.  A  thorough 
study  of  ecumenical  texts  would  have  enabled 
Steck  to  see  that  wherever  the  notion  of  moral 
heresy  is  used,  it  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  here  too  the  basic  obedience  to  Christ  is 
seen  to  be  betrayed  and  falsified.  For 
instance,  where  a  policy  of  racism  is  based 
on  theological  principles  the  question  of 
salvation  (die  Heilsfrage)  is  at  stake.  So 
while  I  would  strongly  underline  Steck’s 
admonition  to  use  the  concept  of  heresy 
with  utter  cautiousness,  I  would  argue  that 
it  is  indeed  necessary  to  include  ethical  and 
political  problems  as  possible  realms  in  which 
heretical  views  and  actions  occur. 

The  second  essay  deals  with  the  Neues 
Glaubensbuch,  edited  by  Johannes  Feiner  and 
Lukas  Vischer.  Steck  regards  it  as  being 
largely  an  inner-catholic  affair  because  the 
protestant  impact  is  lacking.  To  him  this 
imbalance  becomes  particularly  obvious  in 
the  way  the  book  deals  with  the  question  of 
salvation  as  the  main  reason  for  underlying 
the  continuing  confessional  differences.  In 
Steck’s  opinion,  the  dialogue  with  Rome 
evades  this  issue.  Whether  the  Glaubensbuch 
warrants  such  far-reaching  suspicions  would 
have  to  be  checked  in  detail.  To  do  this  is 
not  part  of  this  review. 

Geiko  Muller-Fahrenholz 

Dr  Miiller-Fahrenholz  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
Faith  and  Order,  WCC. 


Bibliografia  Comentada.  Suplemento  1974. 

Lista  de  Instituciones  Teologicos,  Editoriales 

y  Publicaciones  Periodicas.  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentina:  Instituto  Superior  Evangelico  de 

Estudios  Teologicos,  1975,  138  pp. 

With  the  support  of  the  Theological  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund,  the  Bibliographical  Institute  of 
the  isedet  (Instituto  Superior  Evang61ico  de 
Estudios  Teologicos)  in  Buenos  Aires  has 
published  its  first  book,  listing  theological 
institutions,  publishers  and  periodicals  of 
South  and  Central  America.  This  “Sup¬ 
plement”  precedes  a  regular  series  of  bibli¬ 
ographies  which  began  appearing  in  late  1975, 
whereby  all  books  and  periodical  literature 
of  Latin  America  for  1973-1974  will  be  listed 
and  commented  upon.  Material  from  1975 
onwards  will  appear  in  later  volumes. 

The  “List”  is  divided  into  three  major 
parts,  with  an  appendix  including  names  of 
all  persons  listed  in  the  book,  and  an  intro¬ 
duction  in  Spanish  and  English  about  the 
aims  of  the  bibliographical  institute  of  isedet- 
Colegio  Maximo.  The  three  main  parts  are: 
the  theological  institutions,  the  periodicals, 
and  a  list  of  publishers. 

The  list  of  theological  institutions  includes 
Bible  schools,  denominational  seminaries, 
Faculties  of  Theology  in  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sities  (in  Columbia,  Chile  and  Argentina), 
and  Catholic  Seminaries,  as  well  as  ecumeni¬ 
cal  institutes.  Over  350  are  listed.  After  the 
name  of  each  theological  institution  is  the 
address  and  the  name  of  the  director.  The 
value  of  this  list  is  that  every  small  Bible 
school  or  denominational  seminary  of  any 
kind  as  well  as  the  major  Catholic  faculties, 
can  be  located,  over  a  wide  territorial  area. 

There  are  233  periodicals  listed.  About 
half  are  evangelical  and  half  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  with  one  Jewish.  After  the  name  of 
each  journal  information  is  given  as  follows: 
the  Confession  of  the  publisher  and  an 
indication  of  the  type  of  contents;  the  place 
of  publication  and  the  name  of  the  publisher 
or  editor;  the  sub-title  of  the  periodical;  how 
often  it  appears;  the  address;  the  year  of  the 
latest  issue,  and  its  volume  number.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  places  of  publication 
of  these  periodicals:  57  in  Argentina;  24 
Brazil;  10  Columbia;  5  Costa  Rica;  13  Chile; 

3  Cuba;  1  San  Salvador;  61  Spain;  4  Guate¬ 
mala;  16  Mexico;  1  Nicaragua;  2  Panama; 

4  Paraguay;  5  Peru;  3  Portugal;  1  Puerto 
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Rico;  1  Dominican  Republic;  7  Uruguay; 
5  Venezuela;  6  United  States.  This  shows  a 
wide  coverage  and  is  relatively  complete  for 
major  journals. 

There  is  listed  after  the  title  of  each  publi¬ 
cation  a  symbol  referring  to  the  main  purpose, 
and  a  count  of  these  symbols  gives  an  idea 
of  the  contents:  101  periodicals  are  concerned 
with  information;  98  have  a  theological  intent; 
57  are  for  church  orientation;  31  deal  with 
philosophy;  21  have  as  a  purpose  documen¬ 
tation;  16  are  concerned  with  catechism; 
8  deal  with  sociology.  (Many  journals  have 
dual  purposes.) 

Of  interest  also  can  be  an  evaluation  of  the 
types  of  journals  according  to  their  origins. 
They  come  from  the  following  sources,  or 
are  devoted  to  the  following  aims:  (1)  Prot¬ 
estant  church  publications.  For  example  the 
Lutherans  or  Methodists  give  denominational 
information  or  orientation.  (2)  Monastic 
orders,  theological  studies.  The  Franciscans 
or  Jesuits  write  articles  on  theology.  (3)  Prot¬ 
estant  seminaries,  theological  studies,  such  as 
the  Baptist  seminary  in  Venezuela  or  a  Cal¬ 
vinist  one  in  Mexico.  (4)  Faculties  of  The¬ 
ology  of  Catholic  Universities  (including 
pontifical  universities);  theological  studies 
and  annals,  as  from  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil, 
Argentina.  (5)  Special  interest  groups’  publi¬ 
cations,  such  as  the  student  associations  in 
Costa  Rica  or  Peru,  associations  for  edu¬ 
cation,  as  in  Peru;  about  social  problems, 
communication  problems,  biblical  interests. 
(6)  Cultural  and  political  publications  of 
church  groups,  particularly  from  Chile  and 
Argentina.  (7)  Documentation  Centres  pub¬ 
lications,  as  from  cidoc  (Mexico),  from  Peru, 


orbita  (Panama),  or  Nicaragua.  (8)  Ecu¬ 
menical  centre  publications,  as  from  Brazil 
and  Mexico.  (9)  Pastoral  concerns  of  Cath¬ 
olic  churches  and  orders.  All  the  journals 
listed  from  Spain  cover  generally  the  same 
fields,  and  are  presumably  listed  because  of 
their  interest  to  American  readers. 

The  impression  one  receives  from  such  an 
evaluation  of  the  origins  or  aims  of  the 
journals  is  that  there  is  an  active  publishing 
interest  in  the  seminaries,  schools  and  move¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America,  and  that  the  Latin 
American  theology  is  closely  related  to  the 
life  of  the  continents.  What  is  surprising  is 
that  only  a  small  number  of  these  periodicals 
seem  to  be  known  in  western  Europe. 

The  publishers:  107  are  listed,  with  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  in  some  cases  the  distributors’ 
names.  By  countries:  Spain  37;  Argentina  35; 
Uruguay  3;  United  States  14;  Mexico  11; 
Peru  1;  Costa  Rica  1;  Brazil  1;  Columbia  2; 
Bolivia  1;  Puerto  Rico  1.  As  with  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  periodicals,  the  publishers’ 
list  is  important.  It  gives  the  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  publications  which  will  enter 
the  bibliographies  to  be  printed  by  the 
institute. 

Everyone  awaits  these  bibliographies  with 
interest  because  of  the  wide  area  they  cover 
and  the  indications  they  will  give  about 
theology  and  church  life  in  Latin  America. 
The  address  of  the  Institute  is  Camacua  282, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Charles  Graves 

Dr  Graves  is  Editor,  International  Oecumenical 
Bibliography  (IOB)  at  Geneva. 
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Council  summoned  by  Pope 
.  XXI M  have  personally  affected  Catho- 
j  lies— and  people  of  all  faiths— 

1  throughout  the  world.  But  those  dec}-* 

!  siorts  have  not  been  easily  accessible 
until  now. 

This  new  translation  of  the  original  16 
I  documents  of  Vatican  II  provides  con¬ 
venient  answers  for  priests,  ed  -  - 
;  tors,  and  lay  persons  on  every  topiu 
covered  by  that  historic  council,  in 
addition,  it  includes  subsequent  doc¬ 
uments  which  have  to  do  with  the 


The  selection  of  documents  was 
j  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  priests, 

;  educators,  and  lay  persons  who  might 
find  themselves  asking:  -‘What  is  the  ’ 
Vatican’s  official  word  on  mixed  mar¬ 
riages?”,  or  “What  is  its  official  (and 
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